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A Look 
Ahead 


a 
A 


STATES’ SUPPORT 
OF NRA CODES 


tional Policy Adopted by 
Ten Commonwealths 


TEN STATES now have laws in- 

tended to support the National 
Recovery Act. They are California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sev, New York. Ohio, Texas, Utah, 


Virginia and Wisconsin. 


HE Administration has be- 

gun to stabilize itself. Every 

week that goes by adds to its 

sum total of experience. It faces 

unpleasant tasks with a smile. It 

meets adverse criticism without 

flinching. But above all it is begin- 

ning to recognize that a fact is the 

most realistic thing in the whole 
world. 

Until Franklin Roosevelt came to 
the White House we never had a 
political leader of the European 
type. The makeshift majorities of 
European parliaments give a prime 
minister a keener sense of the tides 
of opinion than we get under our 
system of four-year or even two- 
year votes of confidence. Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown himself a 
master of perception. He rides the 
tides of opinion. This is not oppor- 
tunism except in the finest sense of 
the word. It is true political com- 
prehension. 


WASHINGTON ‘Lhe thing most of 


us forget is that our 


WATCHING leaders are, after all, 
COUNTRY temporary trustees 

—they are not abso- 
lute monarchs. Their tenure is 


short-lived. Our eyes may be on 
Washington because the spot-light 


is there, but Washington's eyes are. 


on the country whence spring the 
great forces that rule our destiny. 
The American people are in com- 
mand as definitely today as they 
always have been. They trust the 
President. Hence they delegate to 
him vast powers. 


When Congress meets next | 


month we shall see what powers 
will be abridged, what powers will 
be enlarged. There is a great sense 
of national unity today, a readiness 
to subordinate political or partisan 
feeling in the common Cause. 
Everybody prays for recovery and 
means it. Low purchasing power 
or low wages is no longer a fetich. 
High wages and higher purchasing 
power has become a national objec- 
tive. 

The weakness of controlled econ- 
omy, however, is that it attempts to 
do quickly by artificial means what 
it takes human nature years to do 
normally and naturally. Emergency 
thinking has brought an accelera- 
tion of natural law. Yet a surgical 
operation that is about to accom- 
plish miracles for the patient is of 
no value if in the middle of it all the 
heart stops beating. 


What we have to 


Jeet do constantly here | 
IS AVOIDING in Washington is to | 
EXTREMES reconcile the practi- 
; cal with the imprac- | 
tical. The Roosevelt Administra- 


tion started out with all sorts of 
advisers and all sorts of experts 
and counsellors. All kinds of plans 
were projected. It was the demand 
for action which prompted these 
heterogeneous proposals. There 
are still theorists here who would 
prefer to experiment no matter 
what the cost. There are still some 
who believe that the time has come 
to transform the American system 
of government. They are taking 
advantage of the reiterated truth 
that the old order of things did not 
succeed. 

But is it right to turn from one 
extreme to the other? The Presi- 
dent has been called a middle-of- 
the-road man. Well, what if he is. 
Doesn't this mean after all that he 
knows the dangers of the extreme 
left as well as he has perceived 
the abuses of the extreme right? 
Doesn't it mean that he is trying to 
find an American solution, a way 
out that will preserve as much of 
our individual initiative and free- 
dom of opportunity as is consistent 
with the advancement of the wel- 
fare of all the people? 

Granted that these are his objec- 
tives, the question then turns on 
what are the practical steps. A dic- 
tatorship would be a simple method 
of regulating wealth distribution. 
But we are still a democracy and 


we still .believe in the representa- © 


tive system of government. We 
must therefore proceed within such 
limitations as the people themselves 
impose. 

[Continuea on Puge 3, Column 1.) 


Six States—California, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio. Utah and Vir- 
ginia—make it an offense not to com- 

ply with NRA codes. 


and Wisconsin—provide for State 
codes of fair competition, like the 
national codes. only signed by the 
State Governors. 

All these commonwealths, except 
California and Massachusetts, set 
out that State anti-trust laws shall 
not affect either State or national 
codes. 

The move to extend this practice 
of State cooperation with NRA was 
given impetus this past week by 
Governor Winant of New Hampshire, 
who urged that the NRA plan be put 
on the statute books of his State. 


A Billion ‘Surplus’ 
~ That Will Become 
Still Larger Deficit 


Budget Conferences Show 
Demand in Sight for 6 
Billions to Spend in Next 
Fiseal Year 


frok the first time in four years 
the Government. as it goes about 
its budget making, is confident of a 
surplus of income over 
running expenses, 

That the surplus money from the 
ordinary budget again will be spent, 
and probably more money, too, for 
emergency purposes such as relicf 
and public works, leaving the Gov- 

. ernment for the fifth consecutive 
| fiscal year “in the red” on combined 
ordinary and extraordinary expend- 
itures, has virtually been decided. 
Budget Reins Drafted 


These con¢lusions have been 


reached as President Roosevelt dur-__ 


ing the past week, which has come 
to’ be called “budget week”. at the 
White House, has held almost daily 


conferences with Director of the 
Budget Lewis W. Douglas, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 


Morgenthau, Jr.. and Earle Bailie, . 


Mr. Morgenthau’'s fiscal assistant. 
The preliminary estimates which 
Director Douglas laid before the 
President indicated ordinary rev- 
enues of $3,550.000.000 and ordinary 
running expenses of $2.600.000.000 
or slightly less, for the fiscal year 
which begins July 1, 1934. 
Immediately the question arose of 
what should be done with this sur- 
plus. It was the first which the 
Government has had in prospect 
since the depression unbalanced the 
budget in the fiseal year 1930. 
Compromise Sought 
Advised by one group to spend the 


surplus for nothing but retirement | 


of a part of the huge $23,500,000,000 
public debt which the unbalanced 
budgets of previous years has rolled 
up, the President is reported to be 
seeking a middle course between 
this point of view and the demands 
of a group of members of Congress 
for emergency expenditures of $10,- 
000.000,000 next fiscal year. 

(For additional information on 
the budget and the financial needs 
of the various emergency programs, 
see page 2.) 


Laws for Cooperation With Na- 


Five States— : 
California, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah | 


ordinary | 


| Enlisting Consumers 


'-For Self-protection— 


‘Councils Throughout Nation to 
Be Organized for Safe- 
guarding Interests 


NTERESTS of the consumer as af- 
fected by the recovery program 
are coming in for special attention 
through united efforts, to stir the 
people into activity to protect their 
own welfare. 

The movement began with a con- 
ference at the White House, Dec. 
15 and 16, and is expected to culmi- 
nate in the organization of 3.000 
consumers’ councils throughout the 
United States. 

Both the NRA and the AAA have 
consumers’ advisory boards. But 
NRA Administrator Hegh S. John- 
son says there has been great diffi- 
culty in obtaining the viewpoint of 
consumers. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, has_ been 
“amazed” at the failure of “true 


consumers’ groups” to appear at 
code hearings. 

Those most seriously affected by 
price increases resulting from in- 
creased costs due to code provisions 
and other actions in the reeovery 
program are to be represented in 
the proposed consumers’ councils. 
(Further details on page 2.) 


HE Federal Government, 
Te the guise of Santa Claus, 

is tremendously active at 

this Yuletide, preparing to 
distribute four billions of dollars 
and more in presents and promises 
of presents. 

At the same time, Congress, 
which keeps the national gift bag 
filled, will be asked, according to 
plans now framed, to add two 
more billions or even three bil- 
lions, to the funds which are 
counted on to make this Christ- 
mas and the next Christmas 
merrier. 

Joy for Farmers 

Those remembered by Uncle 
Sam in his role of Santa include 
more than 3,000,000 farmers, 4,- 
000,000 unemployed, and another 
million or more whose jobs are 
due to public works. How many 
more millions are being. affected 
by indirect remembrances from 
Washington is undetermined. 

But 1,000,000 cotton farmers, 
1,500,000 corn and hog farmers, 
800,000 wheat farmers, and thou- 
sands of tobacco farmers are 
promised $1,200,000,000 in indi- 
vidual checks during the months 
ahead. And now 4,000,000 formerly 
unemployed are getting each week 
checks from the Treasury of the 
United States, paying them for 
Civil Works. A staff of 1,000 
clerks will turn out about $750,- 
000,000 to fill this Christmas order 
between now and May 1. 
L. Ickes, Public Works Admin- 
istrator, reports that more than 
1,000,000 other workers are get- 
ting checks that have their start 
in Washington. 

RFC Doing Its Part 

Doing -its part toward making 
the huge Christmas outlay a stic- 
cess, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in November made 
grants of $643,000,000.. In fact, 
presents from the Nation's Capi- 
tal are Howing out of the Treasury 
at an average rate of approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 a day. That 
makes about seven billions a year. 
The spending is to be speeded up 
even further. 

_ This means a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year for the 
people of the United States, in 


Harold | 


ment officials. It is the money 


that is going out to what Secre-. 


tary of Agriculture Wallace calls 
the “grass roots’, To Prof. James 
Harvey Rogers, of Yale, an ad- 


Uncle Sam Plays a Generous Santa | 
With Billions for Depression Victims 


Unemployed, Farmers, Banks, and Industry Share in His Beneficence--- | 


$23,000,000 a Day Distributed---Business Revival Ascribed to Expenditures | 


visor to President Roosevelt, this | 


spending represents the real infla- 
tion that is to take place. 
Business Looks Up 

Already grants out of the Treas- 
ury are credited officially with 
bringing about business improve- 
ment. A survey just completed 
by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration showed farmers in 
the south and west using Govern- 
ment bounties to do their Christ- 
mas shopping. 

Department store sales are run- 
ning ahead of last year after a dip 
in November, according to reports 
received at the Federal Reserve 
Board. Millions of people, with 
checks from Uncle Sam in their 
pockets, have money to spend for 
the first time in two or three 
Christmases. 
Roosevelt to tell the country’s 
farmers this past week that the 
country seems definitely on its 
way out of the depression, 

But a closer look at the presents 
the Federal Government is dis- 
tributing as the modern Santa 
Claus reveals this Santa as some- 
thing of an Indian giver. He has 
kept a string tied to nearly all the 
money that is being handed out. 

Is it a Gift? 
The farmers are getting their 


billion and more, but only on con- 


dition that they cut down their 
production and try to put. their 
house in order. States and cities 
have their hundreds of millions in 
per cent is really a gift, with 70 
per cent to be paid back. One of- 
ficial who suggested that this 
money might not need to be re- 
turned found himself quickly out 
of a job. 

It is the same with the hundreds 
of millions that are flowing out of 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Uncle Sam, while giv- 
ing, Insists on security. But the 
hundreds of millions for Civil 
Works are a gift, made to take the 
place of a dole. And for that gift, 


This led President | 


“oresents but only 30 | 


the view of the highest Govern- | the Federal Government believes | 


Taxpayers Face Levy on Excess Profits, 
Unearned Income_ 


4 


Higher Ta 


Treasury Opposes Reforms 
Proposed to Correct 
Evils as Drastic 


‘(HE American taxpayer probably. | 


can look forward to having a | 
heavier tax imposed on his unearned |. 


income derived from interest and 
dividends, and corporations prob- 
ably will be subjected once more to 
the war-time excess profits tax. 


These two tax changes, both of | 


which were tentatively suggested to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on Dec. 15 by Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., are now being worked on at the 
Treasury Department 
Danger of Hardship 

Assuming that the country is once 
more going into a period of high 
taxes, the man “earning his way,” 


according to Prof. Roswell Magill, ; 


given an advantage over the man 
deriving his income from dividends 
and interest. Therefore, when new 
income tax rates are suggested. they 
will be designed to rest more heavily 
On unearned income, 


the Treasury’s tax expert, should be | 


xes on 


+¢------ = 


Their. 


The excess profits tax the Treas- 
ury regards as a means for reach- 


Greater Burden on Corpo- 


ing large corporate earnings. and © 


surplus. It would be drafted to al- 
low corporations about an 
cent return on their capital invest- 
ments tax free; profits above that 8 
per cent would be subjected to 
heavy, graduated tax rates. 


8 per | 


Secretary Morgenthau warned that | 


in its effort to stop tax abuses by 
the wealthy, Congress should be 


careful not to devise methods which | 


will be unjust to taxpayers generally. : 


Two provisions which a subcom- | 
mittee of the House Ways and Means | 
Comimttee had suggested be drafted | 
into the income tax in order to end | 
abuses, the Treasury disapproved of | 


because they would bear too heavily 
on persons. 

’ By a provision to forbid members 
of a partnership to deduct losses of 


the partnership from their private | 


incomes, the subcomimttee intended 
to reach members of large banking 
partnerships. This suggestion was 


opposed by the Treasury on the | 
grounds it would work hardship on | 


members of small partnerships. 


. sets. 


it is getting some well worth while 
improvements, 

When it comes to paying the 
bill for all of the gifts that are not 
to be returned and for those that 
may fot be returned, differences 
of opinion arise. An attempt now 
is being made to decide just how 
the outlays should be met. 

Somebody Pays 

Consumers of foodstuffs are 
elected to pay for the presents to 
the farmers. The billion and a 
quarter they have shouldered may 
be stepped up by Christmas prom- 
ises made to the beef cattle grow- 
ers and the sugar growers for 
presents just like those already 
provided for wheat growers, cot- 
ton growers, corn and hog grow- 
ers, and tobacco growers. 


Then those people who in the 
past found the income tax laws | 
easy to dodge probably will be | 
called upon to contribute their 
mite. The House Ways and 
Means Committee is at work now 
plugging up holes in the laws. 
Through a revision of rates and 
hole plugging, an additional $100,- 
000,000 is expected from taxes on 
incomes, 


Vanishing “Surplus” 
Purchasers of liquor will do 
something toward paying the big 
bill. But how much they are to 


give, whether $1.50 a gallon or | 


$2.60 a gallon, is not yet decided. 
In any event, President Roose- 
velt is assured by officials that 
there will be a surplus in the 
Treasury during the next fiscal 
year over and above the ordinary 
Governmental expenses. This sur- 
plus has been set at about one Lil 
Now the question is whether 
this billion should be used to pay 
off some of’ the billions that are 
being promised at this time, or 
whether it should be used to fi- 
nanc more billions in gifts. The 
best information in Washington is 
that between two and three bil- 
lions of new spending will be pro- 
vided for by Congress..This would 
include $1,500,000,000 for public 
works to bring the total near to 
five billions, and another $500,- 
000,000 for relief. . 


ration Profits and Un- 
earned Income Urged 


= —— 


committee suggested and which the 


Treasury opposed on similar grounds — 


was aimed to prevent income tax- 
payers from deducting from their 


taxable incomes losses which they | 


had sustained on sales of capital as- 
This was another practice re- 
vealed by investigations of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. 

The Treasury also suggested: That 
tax laws as they apply to personal 
holding companies be tightened; 
that husband and wife be compelled 
to file one joint return if both are 
earning an income; that corpora- 
tions be allowed to continue making 
consolidated returns covering all 
their branches: that businesses 
should not be denied the right to 
credit foreign taxes paid against 
American taxes, and that deductions 
from taxable income for, deprecia- 
tion charges not be limited. 

(For additional details of the 
Treasury's income tax recommenda- 


The second provision which the sub- tions see page 15.) 


On Other Pages 


You 


Will Find: 


| 


‘ 
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BRAND NEW HATS? 
NO: MADE OVER! 
Federal Trade Commission Puts 
Ban on Sale as Misrepresent- 
ation of Goods 


'PHE SELLING of made-over hats 
as hew headgear must be stopped, 
Says the Federal Trade Commission. 
The practice of collecting worn 


Federal Program 


and discarded fur felt hats, cleaning | 


and fitting them with new ribbons, 
sweat bands and linings, and selling 
them as new has grown to consider- 
able proportions. 

The Commission has been investi- 
gating, and announced, Dec. 16, that 
seven companies in New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City have been 
ordered to discontinue such 


to each hat in a conspicuous place 


words clearly indicating that it is a | 


used hat which has been made over. 


The gatheriag of old hats, 
Commission explained, is done by 
regular dealers, who. accumulate 
their suppiies from trashmen, junk 
dealers, peddlers, secondhand cloth- 
ing dealers and from some retail 
stores. The hats then are turned 
over to the manufacturers who spe- 
cialize in making them over for re- 
sale. 


More Food Taxes 
To Meet Expense 


sales . 
without stamping on or attaching | 


| 
| 
| 


To Get Our Share 
Of World Trade 


Formulation of Commercial 
Policy Is Speeded Up as 
Revival of Foreign Buy- 
ing Power Is Felt 


Agencies Formed 
To Foster Exports 


Reciprocal Treaties to Aid In- 


| 


the | 


A re 
for 


ternational Business 
Negotiated; Markets 
Farm Products Seught 


(THE United States Government now 
is busily engaged in framing a 
definite foreign trade policy, and pre- 
paring to create the machinery to 
give it effect. 
If new deals are being made to ~ 


' divide up the world’s international 


business, then the President is de- 
mined that the United States, by fol- 
lowing a definite policy, shall get its 


' Share ot the trade. 


Of Farm Program 


Beef Cattle, Sugar, and Milk 


May Be Subjected to New. 


Levies by Congress, Mr. 


Wallace Believes 


\JORE taxes on foodstuffs to fi- | 


nance the national program of 


cast by statements the past week of 
‘Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Wallace said Congress in all 
probability would acd beef 
ave sugar to the list of basic com- 
the Agricultural Ad- 

commodities 
by Congress as “basic” are 
eligible to “processing taxes. The 
proceeds of these taxes then are 
available to finance plans for con- 
trol of output. 

Processing taxes, which are taxes 
on farm products, have been levied 
against wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, 
and tobacco. The estimated reve- 
nue, largely contributed by con- 
sumers, is expected to total $1,200,- 
000,000 over the next 18 months. By 
taxing beef cattle and sugar, fur- 
ther millions would be added to the 
total. 


Milk May Be Taxed 


Another “basic” commodity 


| milk and its products. While George 
Peek was administrator of the Agri- | 


cultural Adjustment Administration, 
the program of control for the dairy 


agreements in population centers. 


agreed on quotas and on 


gram of production control. 
Secretary Wallace commented on 

what he termed the ineffectiveness 

of these markeiing agreements, and 


between himself and Mr. Peak. 
Under Chester C. Davis, new ad- 
ministrator, immediate attention is 
to be given to production control for 
the dairy industry. A plain already 
has been formulated and its an- 
nouncement is expected soon, 


Sales Tax Considered 


cattle | 


industry was confined to marketing | 
Producers and distributors of milk | 


prices. | 
There was no comprehensive pro- | 


this precipitated the break on policy | 


At the same time that production | 
control plans are being projected | 


into the future, involving huge pay- 
ments to farmers in the form of 
benefits for cutting output, Secre- 
tary Wallace suggested that the use 
of processing taxes to raise the 
needed money might not be the best 
policy. He did not indicate alterna- 
tive plans, but under consideration 


has been a form of direct sales tax. | 


| 
| 
| 


Safety for Your Deposits 


— 


_. Of sales abroad, particularly; 
farm production control were fore- | 


That explains the unusual activity 
now shown by an increasing number 
of Government agencies whose duties 
affect foreign commerce. Interest is 
intensified by evidence that a world- 
wide trade revival is on the way. It 
is reflected in a sharp increase in : 
the volume and the value of exports 
from this country during recent 
months. 
Recognition of Russia, with the 
prospect of business in that quarter, 
and repeal of the Fighteenth Amend- 
ment, with the chance it affords 
do some Yankee bargaining 
liquor imports. have served 
to focus attention on the po: 


plus American farm produc 

Activities Under Wa 

Already under way are t 
ing activities: 

George Peek, retiring as Adminis-_ 
trator of the Agricultural Adjust-«4 
ment Administration, has the new 
task of setting up permanent ma-¢ 
chinery tg ecoordinaic all Governe 
ment relations to American foreigrt 
trade. He then will head the newly 
created agency, according to White 
House announcement. 

Francis Sayre has just taken up 
duties as Assistant Secretary of State 
to formulate a foreign trade policy 
for the Federal Government. 

An Executive Commercial Policy 
Committee, made up of representa-- - 
tives of all departments dealing with 
foreign trade, is holding frequent 
meetings to consider reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

In the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Harry Payer, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, is working on 
the creation of an Edge Plan bank, 
to finance foreign trade. This is a 
bank which enables exporters to ex- 
tend credit and in general to carry 
on financing of foreign sales, 

“Deals” in Prospect 

Negotiations are under way with a 

number of countries to gain new 
markets for American production in 
return for agreement to accept liquor 
imports. 
_ There is a reported determination 
on the part of high Government offi- 
cials not to permit another hap- 
hazard development of foreign trade 
that later would find buying nations 
unable to pay their bills. Qne of Mr. 
Peak’s main tasks is expected to in- 
volve the opening of markets for for- 
eign products in the United States, 
so that foreigners can get American 
dollars to buy our farm products. 

At the Montevideo Conference of 
American States, Cordell Hull, United 
States Secretary of State, introduced 
a resolution calling for a gradual re- 
moval of barriers to international 
trade. However, the highest Govern- 
ment officials are not optimistic over 
the prospect for any loosening of 
tariff or quota restrictions among the 
nations for some time to come, ex- 
cept through bi-lateral trade agree- 
ments, which are being negotiated. 
(For further details see page 12.) 


ia the Banks: 


N EXACTLY two weeks depositors 
in almost 14,000 banks through- 


Six Months of the N-R.A. A New Industrial 
System in Operation—Will It Be Permanent? 


Federal Loan Associations. How to Organize 
One in Your Community. By JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Communications in National Defense. A Study 
of the Situation as Presented to the President— 
Other Plans. 


The Emergency Credit Policy. By JESSE H. 
JONES, Chairman of the R.F.C.—What Is a 
“Sound Dollar” ? 


America Under the Microscope. Surveys of 
Many Phases of Life Being Conducted by Gov- 


ernment. 


The Government’s Grip on Liquor, Various 
Agencies Which Control] Alcoholic Beverages. 
Lumber Code Authority Reports. N.R.A. Is 


Cheered by a Code That Cures Its Industry’s 
Ailments. 


The Right Food for the Christmas Basket. 
RUTH VAN DEMAN, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, Tells What to Give the Poor. 

Uncle Sam’s Credit. The Need of a Known 
Plan for Government Financing. By DAVID 
LAWRENCE. 

Other Features: State of the Union Today— 
Who’s Who in Government—Tide of World Af- 
fairs—Personal Side of Washington—The Sec- 
retary of War—Business Indicators. 
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out the country will have their ac- | 
counts guaranteed up to $2,500 by a | 


Federal corporation. 
The Federal 


Deposit Insurance | 


Corporation is putting the finishing | 
touches on its organization. On Jan. | 


1 the deposit insurance which the 
corporation offers to its members 
will become. effective. 

All banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System have 
been admitted automatically to the 
corporation. Banks ‘not members 
of the System have had to apply for 
admittance and pass_ inspection. 
Together the two groups number 
about 14,000. 

Approximately 7,260 banks which 
wcre not members of the reserve 
Sy...:.: had applied for inclusion in 


- 


~ Federal Guarantee Soon in Effect 


the insurance plan. Of these, 6,629 
had been examined and the rest 
were being worked on. 

How many had passed muster, the 
corporation would not definitely an- 
nounce. Hundreds of banks, how- 
ever, have been tentatively rejected 
because their condition would not 
warrant a Federal guarantee of their 
deposits. 

President Roosevelt expects that 
the deposit insurance plan will not be 
altered at the coming session of Con- 
gress, but will be allowed to operate 
for a time to see how it works, The 
President feels that e checkup on exe 
perience under the fund is needed, 
leaving open for the time being the 
question of unlimited liability of 
banks to be assessed. The latter point, 
however, may be considered during 
the coming session. 
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Pack 2 


F inancing Relief 
And Publie Works 


During Next Year 


Conferences Under Way on 
Amounts to Be Asked of 
Congress to Wage Fight 

Unemployment 


How much money shall the Government 
spend in the fiscal year which starts Julv 
1, 1934. for direct relief and work projects? | 

This is a leading question hanging over 
the budget discussions which President 
Roosevelt is carrving on at the White 
House. Informed by Director of the 
Budget Lewis W. Douglas that ordinary 
expenditures will amount to $2.600.000.000 
and revenues to $3,550.000,000, leaving a 
Surplus of about $1.000.000.000, the Presi- 
dent must decide what will be done with 
the excess. 


Between the view that all of the surplus. | 
should go to reducing the huge public |] 


debt and the view that the surplus and 
10 times more should be spent on emer- 
gency outlays. the President has indicated 
he will endeavor to steer a middle course. 
Unemployment a Factor 

The amount of extraordinary expendi- 
tures. he has indicated, should be deter- 
minded first by the necessity of taking 
up the slack of unemployment and second 
by the Government's ability to raise 
money. In the past week members of the 
President's official family were asking for 
the following extraordinary expenditures’ 

Civil works.—The civil works program. 
which will have 4.000.000 men back to 
work by Dec. 15, has $400.000.000 allocated 
to it from the public works fund. This 
money will run it until Feb. 1. 

The program. however, is to continue 
until May 1. It will begin to taper off 
after March 1. But to carry it through 
to the end, the civil works program wil! 
need another. $350,000.000, to be appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Citizens’ Conservation Corps.—Thus far | 
the forest army has been using money 
taken over from the unexpended building 
fund balances on March 4, 1933. Con- 
tinuance of the conservation work will 
need $300,009.000. according to Harry 
Hopkins. Relief Administrator. 

Needs for Direct Relief 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion.—To continue the Emergency Relief 
Administration, the agency giving money 
for direct relief to States, will require be- 
tween $250,000.000 and $500.000.000, Mr. | 
“Hepkins estimates. Out of this fund wil! | 


come money for the purchases of farm |}; 
products for relief purposes which the |} 
Surplus Relief Corporation has been carry- ||) 
ing on. | 


Public works.—Future appropriations for 
public works are the center of one 0: | 
the sharpest discussions. President Roose-_ 
velit himself has indicated that he 


lieves the size of the public works appro- |} 


priation should be determined by the need 
for the Government to take up slack in 
unemployment. If unemployment is wide- | 
spread, the appropriation should be as. 
large as the financial condition of the 
Government will permit. 
In keeping with this belief. the Presi- 
dent may send to Congress only a small | 
tentative request for a public works fund. 
reserving the right to revise it later. 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes is ready to ask for anything from 
$1.500,000,000 up. 
Money for the R. F. C. 


Reconstruction | 
The R. F. C. has not yel prepared an es- | 
timate of the money it will need. Ad-. 
ditional appropriations are required for | 
loans to closed banks. for export finane- | 
ing. and for commodity loans. 

With these main questions before them. | 
the White House meetings have argued 
pro and con, and may continue to do so! 
up to and after Christmas. 

Director Douglas is striving to keep 
down the expenditures, both ordinary and 
eniergency. This, the White House ex- 
plains, is his job, and has created no mis-_ 
understanding within the conferences | 


Others have been urging: large outlays. | 


Spain Would Promote 
Greater Use of Cork | 


Regulations Adopted to Benefy 
National Industry 


The Spanish government has decreed 
that cork must be 
possible in the construction of all build- | 
ings subsidized or paid for wholly or in 
part by the national or any local gov- 
ernment. 

The purpose of the decree, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Madrid office, is to offer 
aid to the nation’s cork industry, which 
is one of the country’s most important 
activities, 

Studies are being conducted by govern- 
ment scientists on the possibiliti of ap- 
plying cork to the construction of railway 
cars, motor busses and trucks, and other 
vehicles for transporting passengers and 
freight. In the same manner cork will 
be applied to the construction of ships 
in a proportion corresponding with prac- 
ticability. 

Liquids destined for public consump- 
tion through the retail trade must be 


sold in containers made for cork stoppers. | 


When such liquids are sold in bottles 
filled at the moment of sale, the sellers 
are required to use a new stopper in 
every instance. 


Refuses Federal Aid 
ray ve ] 
lo Build City Works 


Cheviot, Ohio, Rejects Offer of 
Funds for Project 


The Ohio city of Cheviot has followed. 


the example set by the Menominee In- 
dians in Wisconsin in refusing 
from the Public Works Administration. 


The Indians declined, with thanks. an. 


allocation of $30,000 for road building 
staling that they would do the work wiih 
their own funds and expressing the hope 
that the Federal money might be used to 
aid needy Indians. 

Now the PWA has been advised by the 
city of Cheviot that the municipality wiil 
pay for a sewer with its own funds and 
will not use an allotment of $3,000 for the 
purpose, The city’s solicitor suggested 
that the money be allotted for some othcr 
worthy cause. 

Cheviot is the first city to refuse a PWA 


grant, according tq the records of that | 


@rganization. 


Finance Corporation.— 


used as much 


| Elections to 
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No Stabilized Dollar Yet 

resident Roosevelt reopened 

| P the study of his. monetary 

policy during the past week, 

but made it plain that early 

stabilization of the dollar is not 
contemplated. 

Calling into conference, on Dec. 
14, his advisers from the Treas- 
ury Department, the Attorney 
General, and the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the President 
started a canvass of the economic 
and legal aspects of the dollar de- 
preciation he has been carrying 
on through purchases of gold at 
increasing prices. 

Throughout the week the Gov- 
ernment has left the price it is 
paying for gold unchanged, there- 
by leaving the gold value of the 

| dollar steady. 
| More than $50,000,000 has been 
spent thus far in purchasing gold 


AN 


in an effort to depreciate the dol- 
lar, the President revealed on 
Dec. 15. Of this sum $35,000,000 
has been spent in foreign gold 
markets, and the remainder at 
home. 

The Government apparently has 
no present intention of modify- 
| ing its monetary policy, which is 
| described as an attempt to bring 


| Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


about an increase in ity 
prices by raising the valu€ of old 
artificially. 
x * 
The Government’s Budget 
Problem 
ith the convening of Congress 
less than three weeks away, 
the President began giving seri- 
ous attention to the Government's 
budget problem during the past 
week. 

Almost every day Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgen- 
| thau and Director of the Budget 
Douglas were closeted with the 
President. Spread before them 
was the record of the Govern- 
ment’s four fiscal years, including 
the current one, with deficits and 
the outlook for the Government's 
new year beginning July 1, 1934. 

President Roosevelt took up 
the budget question in two parts: 
(1) The money which the Gov- 
ernment will need during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year 
to carry on its various relief ac- 
tivities, and (2) the budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 

A survey of the first problem 
revealed that the President will 


* 


Involved --Proposed Purchase of Farm Lands by the Government 


* 


have to ask Congress for addi- 
tional money with which to con- 
tinue the civil and public works 
programs, the conservation corps, 
the relief administration, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

For these purposes, during the 
present fiscal year and the com- 
ing one, too, if necessary, the 
President is prepared to ask Con- 
gress for as much money as he 
believes is needed to keep people 
from starving and to take up the 
slack, if any, in employment. 

To this end he expects to con- 
tinue the civil works program. un- 
til May 1, reducing it gradually 
by climatic zones between March 
1 and May 1. He hopes that Sum- 
mer outdoor work and the public 
works program will absorb work- 
ers dropped from civil works. 

The President has been assured 
by Director Douglas of a billion 
dollar surplus of revenues over 
ordinary expenditures during the 
coming fiscal year. How much of 
this shall be spent for the con- 
servative purpose of retiring the 
public debt? Shall all of this and 
more too be spent on extraordi- 
nary expenditures such as relief 
and public works. Over these 
questions the President expects to 
work until Christmas or longer. 

How Taxes Are to Be Revised 
penne the past week the Treas- 
ury Department had its day 
in court on the question of tight- 
ening and simplifying the income- 
tax law. 

Willing to redraft the laws so 
that abuses revealed by the inves- 
tigation by the Senate Banking 
Committee will be stopped, Act- 
ing Secretary Morgenthau, nev- 
ertheless, told the House Ways 
‘and Means Committee; on Dec. 
15, that the revisions should not 
work undue hardships on busi- 
ness. 

The Treasury is also willing, 
Secretary Morgenthau said, to re- 
vise the structure of the income 
tax in such a way as to place a 
hedvier burden of taxation on ex- 

cess profits of corporations and 

on personal income derived from 
dividends and interest. He de- 
clared that the Treasury would 
withhold definite recommenda- 
tions as to tax rates until the 
Government knows how much 
money it will have to raise to 
cover its budget for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Morgenthau also urged the 
Committee to allow credits for 
foreign taxes paid, to allow the 
filing by corporations of consoli- 
dated returns, to require husband 
and wife to file one combined re- 
turn, and to make various other 
changes. 

Blue Eagle Runs Into Trouble 


Price-fixing under a code for 
the cleaning and dyeing industry 
brought the most unusual demon- 
stration that yet has occurred be- 
fore the administrators of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act during the 
past week. Some members of the 
industry appeared in Washington 
and told the Government that 
they would rather go to jail than 
to raise their prices to the level 


named in their code. They claim 
that the prices made no distinc- 
tion between “cash and carry” and 
“call and deliver” services, so that 
the “cash and carry” group were 
suffering. 
While confronted with this 
trouble, which was unsettled at 
the week-end, the NRA met re- 
sistance on another front when a 
large steel company balked at 
having representatives of the Na- 
tional Labor Board supervise an 
election of its employes. General 
Johnson threatened to turn over 
to the Attorney General for pros- 
ecution the record of the case. 
Involved was the much-contro- 
verted Section 7a of the National 
Recovery Act, the section that 
deals with collective bargaining. 
To settle labor troubles the Labor 
Board devised a set of rules call- 
ing for elections by employes to 
decide who should represent them 
in collective bargaining. The La- 
bor Board would supervise the 
election. Now a company has re- 
fused to let the Government do 
‘ the supervising, and held its own 
election. The courts may be called 
upon to decide who is right. 
Federal Liquor Control 
ONGRESS is about to receive 
4 proposed emergency legisla- 
tion to set up Federal liquor con- 
trol, on which the House Ways 
and Means Committee has been 
holding hearings. The Commit- 
tee appears to be inclined toward 
a tax of between $1.75 to $2 per 
gallon on liquor, without respect 
to any State liquor taxes, and 
broad powers to the President to 
negotiate trade agreements with 
liquor importing countries. Con- 
gressional leaders plan to rush 
this emergency measure through 
as rapidly as possible. Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, has an- 
nounced he will seek amendment 
of the bill to make purchasers and 
sellers equally liable in bootleg 
whisky sales. 
The Department of Justice is 
contemplating possi yeal to 


Lewis Douglas 


the Supreme Court of the United 
States against a Federal court de- 
cision at San Francisco which 
ruled against continuance of pros- 
ecutions in pending liquor viola- 
tion cases. 

President Roosevelt has ordered 
the Navy Department to cooper- 
ate with the Coast Guard in com- 
batting smuggling of liquor, and 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


naval planes have been assigned 
to Coast Guard observers for 
work on the California and New 
Jersey borders. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is investigating charges there is 
a distillers’ trust of international 
proportions, with a view to anti- 
trust law prosecutions if neces- 
sary. 

The Treasury has received a 
formal request from British ship- 
owners for permission to ware- 
house a large cargo of liquor 
which the vessel owners said 
would stop Pacific coast smug- 
gling for at least six months. 


These are some of the latest 
developments in the liquor situa- 
tion since repeal of prohibition 
became effective on December 5. 


Should Government Buy Farms? 


Secretary of Agriculture 

suggests in his annual report, 
made public during the past week, 
that it might be cheaper for the 
Federal Government to buy up 
about 40,000,000 acres of farm land 
and put it back in trees and grass, 
rather than to continue to pay 
rent on it. 


Under the plan of production 
control now being practiced, con- 
sumers are contributing about a 
billion and a quarter dollars to 
pay bounties to farmers who hold 
land out of use. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has discovered that 
the Government could buy up an 
area about the size of New Eng- 


land for not much more money | 


than it is going to pay in farm 
bonuses over the next year or 
two. 7 


In fact, it now turns out that 
Congress is going to be asked to 
add beef cattle and sugar to the 
list of so-called “basic commodi- 
ties” that are eligible to receive 
bounties. When that comes 
about, if it does, then the bill con- 
sumers will pay for controlled 
farm production will go up more 
hundreds of millions. 


The suggestion for land buying 
caused some to suggest that the 


‘Government might later go into 


the business of buying up the sur- 
plus plants of industries, but the 
farm experts say the situation is 
different. They explain that the 
country can absorb all the indus- 
trial products that are made, but 
the human stomach puts a limit 
on the amount of farm products 
consumed. With foreign markets 
lost, they say production control 
is needed, 
. 

Seeking New Foreign Markets 
i of foreign markets is one of 

the biggest causes of trouble 
for the American farmer because 
in the past he has exported about 
one-fifth of his total output. Now 
his sales abroad have been cut 
down greatly. 

The Federal Government is 
busy now seeking ways to bring 
back some of the lost markets. A 
deal was made during the past 
week with France, to permit her 
to sell more wines in the United 
States in return for her agreement 
to buy more American lard and 
apples. This is just a sample of 


Dollar Stabilization---What to Do About the Budget---Revision of Taxes---Squalls and the Blue Eagle---Liquor Problems Become 
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_ Congress. 


the type of bargaining that the 
Government hopes to do with 
other countries. 


Under negotiation are trade 
agreements with several coun- 
tries, including Sweden, Argen- 
tina, Cuba and Brazil. The week 
brought completion of the first of 
these agreements—one with Co- 
lombia. Trade experts think that 
these so-called bilateral agree- 
ments can be used to open outlets 
for American. goods in places 
where they now are pretty much 
shut out by tariffs and quota re- 
strictions, 


Some people saw in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Pan Ameri- 
can conference, meeting now in 
Montevideo, a possible change in 
the United States’ attitude on for- 
eign trade. This resolution, spon- 
sored by the United States dele- 
gation, called for a gradual re- 
duction of trade barriers. It was 


Henry A. Wallace 


made known at the White House, 
however, that in the present state 
of world affairs there was little 
hope for any general revival of 
world trade through tariff restric- 
tions. 


Uncle Sam as Santa Claus 

As ‘Christmas approaches, the 

Federal Government is re- 
vealed as the world’s most gener- 
ous giver. Its presents, now be- 
ing distributed or about to be dis- 
tributed, total around four billions 
of dollars. Other billions are ex- 
pected to be made available by 


Farmers and unemployed in 
huge numbers are to be showered 
with checks from the Treasury. 
It is this money that the Govern- 
ment expects to help bring back 
better times for everyone. In 
fact, officials think that they see 
signs of a big trade revival ap- 
proaching now, and the President 
said in a message to farmers meet- 
ing in Chicago that it looked like 
the country was on the way out of 
the depression, but that it will 
was facing some big problems. 


Of course, the big gifts now 
Aave to be paid for some time in 
the future. But many of them 
have strings tied to them, so that 
the Government expects to get the 
money back eventually without 
having to call on the taxpayer to 
give in a bigger way. Liquor and 
receivers of large incomes will be 
expected to bear much of the cost 


‘the White House. 


of the program. 


Posts 


On the Red Cross | 
The annual meeting of the Board of 


Incorporators of the American Red Cross 
was held Dec. 13 in Washington. Alfred 


| ales on the Ceniral Committee. 


Cross. 


money | 


E. Smith: of New York. and George E 
Scott, of Chicago, were reelected to rep- 
resent the Board on the Central Com- 
mittee, and Dwight F. Davis, of St. I outs. 
former Secretary of War and former Gov- 
-ernor of the Philippine Islands, was elected 
to succeed the late Noble C. Butler, of | 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison, of Locust Valley, 
N. Y., ‘and Henry Upson Sims, of Birming- 
ham, Aa., were elected at a meeting of 
chapter delegates to represent the dele- | 


New meinbers of the Board of Incor-— 
porators appointed by President Roosevelt | 
were seated. They are William Phillips. 
Undersecretary of State; Henry Morgen- 
ihau, Jr. acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
and James Crawford Biggs, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. Mr. Morgen- 
ihau was elected as treasurer of the Red. 


‘Supreme Court Asked | 


For Ruling on Pensions | 


The Supreme Court of the United States | 
has been asked to determine whether re- | 
lirement incomes of Federal judges 
should be cut 15 per cent as is being done | 

With Federal employes. The cuf, however. 
does not apply to Federal judges in active 
service, 

Circuit Judge Wilbur F. Booth, of the 
Eighth Circuit, and District Judge 
Charles F. Amidon, of the District Court 
for North Dakota, appealed to the Cour! 
of Claims to save this part of their re: 
tirement salaries. The Court of Claims 
was unable to decide the matter and has 
asked the Supreme Court to rule on the 

question. 


Walnuts, 


Christmas Trade 


Fewer Toys and Ornaments 


Sent to America; Our Wal. 
nuts Win Market Abroad 


Christmas tree ornaments and tovs from 
Germany are not so largely in evidence in 
the United States, this season. American 
introduced into Germany. this 
year for the first time, have gained a 
strong foothold in that market. 

The decrease in German toy shipments 


,t0 this country during the current yea 


amounted to 72 per cent as compared with 
1929, it is reported to the Department ot 
Commerce. by the American consulate al 
Leipzig. The loss registered for Christ- 
has Ornaments Was 94 per cent, 

The American Consul at Hamburg, how- 
ever, reports that about 80.000 sacks ol 
Walnuts. from this country will be avail- 
able for the Christmas trade in Germany. 
This amount, he says, is considerably 
greater than that reported for any of the 
European varieties. 


German Firm Registers 
‘Scrip’ Security Transfer 
The Federal 


Trade Commission an- 


nounced Dec. 16 that the office of German | 
conversion Of foreign debls «Konversion- | 


skasse Fur Deutsche Auslandsschulden of 
Berlin? has filed with the Commission for 
registration under the Securities Act 3 
Statement covering certificates of in- 
aebtdness or scrip of the corporation 
lo the amount of 45.000,000 reachsniarks. to 
be used in lieu of $15,000,000 for interes: 
due on certain obligations distributed in 
America, and certain other payments, 


PROBLEMS OF CONSUMERS 
With Germany IN THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Conference in Capital Designed to Start An Awakening 


Buyer's Status 


| Of Interest in 
\ 


Status of the consumer in the Recovery 
Program was the subject of an informal! 
conference in Washington Dec. 15 and 16 
among representatives of consumers’ or- 
ganizations. The conference was called 
by Mrs. Mary H. Rumsey, Chairman ol! 
, (he Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
NRA, and Dr, 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural Ad- 
Justnent Admunistration. 

The inarticulate state of the consumer is 
4 major factor on the situation, Gen. Hugi 


5S. Johnson said in an address before the 
conterence Dee. 15 


Frederic C, Howe, Con-. 


Consumers have been “asleep at the, 


switch,” he said, recalling that recently a 
National Recovery Administration hearins 
10 consider unwarranted price advances 
had to be postponed because no consumers 
appeared to make objections. 
One hundred persons atten#ed the con- 
ierence, which represented the first time 
the two consumer agencies have cooper- 
ated in an attempt to promote consumer- 
distributor relations. 
| Price Spread Widens 

Spreads between consumers’ and farm- 
ers’ prices, it has been pointed out by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, are generally larger now than be- 


sng agents sufficient funds in foreign ex- 
change to pay 50 per cent of the interest 
cue from July 1, 1933, to Dee. 31, 1933. and 
forward its scrip in payment of the bal- 


The Corporation will transfer to its pay- | ance of the interest. 


fore 1929 and universally greater than 


before the war. 


“Manufacturing and distribuiion ‘ook 4 
Steadily increasing share of the consum- 
er’s dollar between 1910 and 1929.” says 
“In the case of milk. 
the share increased from 56 to 62 per 
cent; in the case of bread, from 74 to 8) 


Secretary Wallace. 


per cent, 

"On 
foods increased nearly 70 per cen 
foods increased Only 36 per cent. 
retail 


prices. The spread between 


portionately.” 
Dangers in Codes 


Codes and marketing agreements, de- 
clares Secretary Wallace. unless they are 
to continue 
He says it is nec: 
who 
are required to pay increased prices unde) 
marketing agreements and licenses sha!! 
not add more than that increase, in their 


carefully drawn, may 
unbalanced conditions. 
esSary that 


serve 


processors and others 


prices to consumers, 


The Secretary adds that regulation ol! 
“production and of producers’ prices would 
seem tO require, as a logical corallary, the 
When profits in- 
Wage 
payments, consumpti@n inevitably falls. 

Addresses to the conference group were 


regulation of profits, 
crease greatly out of proportion t 


made by Secretary Wailace.. General 
Johnson, Frderic C. Howe, and W. H 
Davis, National Compliance Director ot 
, the NRA. 


A large part of the discussion of the’ 


d 


the average the retail prices o! 
durin: 
this period, whereas the farm prices 6 
Alte! 
1929 tarm prices dropped much more than 
the 
country and town prices increased pro 


conference was devoted to the question ot 


the best method of obtaining consumer | 


representation at local public hearings on 
marketing agreements and other matters 
affecting prices: The numerous scheduled 
hearings on milk distribution were pointed 
to as offering a field where such repre- 
| Sentation could be of service. 

In a joint statement issued by Dr. How? 
and Mrs. Rumsey, they said they hoped 
that the conference will be the first of a 
series Of meetings on consumer problems 


President’s Plan 
To Avoid ‘Pegging’ 
Of Dollar’s Value 


Conference at White House 
Leaves Status Unchanged ; 
Foreeasts of Stabilization 
Held Worse Than Guesses 


The United Siates has spent $50,006.000 
in its effort to depreciate the dollar, and 
more than two-thirds of the money has 
gone into foreign gold markets. 

President Roosevelt and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, through which 
the gold purchases are carried on, revealed 
for the first time, on Dec. 15, that $35,- 
000,000 had been spent buying gold abroad, 
Domestic purchases, which have been ane 
nounced from iime to time. account for 
the value of $15,000,000. The RFC is now 
ready to spend snother $25.000,000. 

Intent on raising prices through de- 
preciating the doliar by gold purchases, re- 
gardless of the costs, President Roosevelt 
has once more put the dollar and the 
monetary policy under clinical discussion 
and observation. 

Having been manipulated through the 
e2old-purchase plan until its domestic gold 
value is down to 60.6 cents, the dollar may 
be further adjusted in an effort to raise 
prices. It will not be stabilized. 

Conferred at White House 

These announcements were made at the 
White House on behalf of President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 14. They came follow- 
ing conferences between the President and 
Acting Secreiary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr.: Eugene R. Black, Gove 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board; Ate 
torney General Homer S. Cummings; 
Herman Oliphant, General Counsel of the 
Treasury; and George L. Harrison, Gov- 
ernor of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Explaining that there was nothing sig- 
nificant in the conferences, the statement 
from the White House announced that 
such conferences, overhauling the money 
policy in both its legal and economic as- 
pects, would be held frequently by the 
President in the future. 


The White House affirmed repeatedly 
that stabilization was not the subject of 
the meeting. Stephen T. Early. Secretary 
to the President, declared that predictions 
of stabilization “now. in the near future, 
or at any time” were “worse than a bad 
guess.” 

Stabilization Talks Denied 

The visit of Goy. Harrison, who has been 
in charge of the American gold purchases 
abroad, occasioned no discussion of the 
volume of such purchases or the advisa- 
bility of a working stabilization agreement 
With foreign central banks, according to 
the White House. Negotiations looking 
toward such an agreement are not in’ 
progress. 

Only one new aspect was revealed by 
Hereafter the discus- 
sions of the monetary policy. now defi- 
nitely reopened, will link it with other 
fiscal affairs such as the budget. 

Otherwise the President's policy was 
represented as unchanged. The dollar will 
not be stabilized in anv sense until the 
price level has reached what is considered 


a satisfactory position. 


The White House statement followed by 
one day a warning from Senator Thomas 
‘Dem.), of Oklahoma, a proponent of in- 
flation, that to stabilize the dollar above 
90 cents would precipitate a demand for 
currency inflation in the next session of 
Coneress. 


Claims Stabilization Offer 


Senator Thomas said that he had been 
told by James H. Rand. Jr., head of the 
Committee for the Nation, a group which 
sponsored the gold purchase program, that 
the United States was offering abroad to 
Stabilize the dollar at 62 cents. 

As the monetary discussions were ree 
sumed, the price which the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the agency con- 
ducting the gold purchases, is offering for 
domestic newly-mined gold was left un- 
changed throughout a second week at 
$34.01 an ounce. This made the gold value 
of the dollar at home 60.6 cents. 


Inflation Offset Rejected 


A proposal by the Standard Oil Com- 

pany of New Jersey to incorporate’ in a 
contract with the Government provisions 
to permit price increases in the event of 
currency inflation or increased costs ree 
sulting from any NRA code was .rejected 
Dec. 14 by the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCar!l. 
Mr. McCarl ruled that such a condi- 
tioned bid is indefinite and uncertain and 
not responsive to the advertised specifica- 
tions. 


Export Trade in Rubber 
Products Gains Steadily 


Progressive monthly gains since July in 
United States exports of rubber goods 
brought the cumulative value of such 
Shipments for the first 10 months of 1933 
to a point 2 per cent in excess of that 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
A report compiled in the Rubber-Shoe- 
Leather Division of the Department of 
Commerce shows that the value of ship- 
ments in the 10-month period of the cure 
rent year was $14,080,537 against $13.814,- 
283 for the first 10 months of 1932. 
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Tomorrow 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


NATiON’S 

are three major pol- 
THREE BIG icies on the table. 
PROBLEMS First, how shall we 


ward off 
inflation and printing-press money? 
How shall we get enough revenue 
to meet our government's ex- 
penses? 

Second, at what point shall we 
revalue our dollar? What methods 
shall we use to bring our price level 
into a stable relationship with the 
price levels of other countries? 

Third. how shall we bring capital 
into action so that producer goods 
industries shall absorb the vast 
number of unemployed whose idle- 
ness is directly attributable to the 
collapse of those industries ? 

Excessive spending and excessive 
borrowing cannot be accepted as a 
governmental policy. Indefinite and 
uncertain monetary policies are be- 
wildering and destructive. They 
are in fact deflationary in effect. 
The price level today would be ris- 
ing if demand for goods were to be 
made possible through the resump- 
tion of a capital flow. The Admin- 
istration has heard this theory for a 
long time. The significant thing is 
that the facts today are establishing 
the truth of the premise. 


aay for “public works’ 


and to disrupt the 
economic system by 
bringing in government work to 
compete in wages and money uses 
with private work. It is possible 
that the emergency program may 
supersede the “recovery” program 
and become the normal business of 
the country. The evils of a govern- 
ment-controlled business are too 
obvious to argue. The evils of an 
unrestricted private competitive 
system on the other hand have been 
recently demonstrated. 

There must be a compromise—a 
certain measure of governmental 
supervision or regulation in the 
public interest and a certain meas- 
ure of competition in order that in- 
centive may remain and the income 
on which taxes are based may be 
earned from year to year. 

Some of the Administration theo- 
rists are of the opinion that the 
days of the promt system are num- 
bered and that the time has come 
for a socialistic state or a modihed 
communism. They concede it will 
take time. They like to lay the 


groundwork now and are hoping to 


use the emergency program as a 
foundation. The men who believe 
in this are as deeply convinced of 
its value to America as the men 
who disbelieve in it think it is dia- 
bolical: We shall make progress 
only by exposing to the healthy air 
of public debate all the proposals or 
suggestions no matter how extreme 
they appear. 


vie, debate should 


with government 
PRACTICAL? action. The Roose- 


velt Administration, 
starting with the White House and 
continuing through the Cabinet, is 
a far more practical institution than 
it may seem to its critics. Elections 
are not far away and human con- 
tentment is difficult to achieve in a 
year. Especially is it important to 
maintain ‘cooperation on a national 
scale. 

We may, therefore, expect a more 
practical trend from the Adminis- 
tration as it seeks to build up a bet- 
ter financial structure for the gov- 
ernment and as it offers a program 
of business regulation that is re- 
vised constantly to meet changing 
conditions and requirements. 

The Treasury refinancing of a 
fortnight ago was a milestone. It 
meant more than appeared on the 
surface. It signified that there were 
practical and experienced men at 
the helm. It committed the Ad- 
ministration to sound fiscal policies. 

Too much atten- 


BETTER tion has been paid 
FEELING to the gold purchase 
PREVAILS policy. It is only 


one of a number of 
factors in the attempt to stabilize 
the dollar. Gold prices may be ad- 
vanced or held stationary. In them- 
selves they are not important ex- 
cept to the speculative elements. It 
is better to watch the price level, 
the average of commodity prices. 
If it goes up slowly, the Adminis- 
tration’s purposes will have been 
fulfilled. It may, indeed, go higher 
only when revaluation has been 
fixed but at the moment the Admin- 
istration itself cannot know which 
will come true first. It is a testing 
process in which many elements 
are involved. The all-important fac- 
tor is public psychology. 

Lately there has been a quieting 
of nerves in the marts of trade and 
finance. This is fully justified. For 
the healing process is well under 
way and while readjustments bring 
pain and dislocations, the march is 
steadily forward. We can look for- 
ward each week now to a gradual 


involved. 


Challenges to NRA Power 
To Enforce Codes — 


Cleaners and Dyers’ Disregard of Fixed Prices and Steel 


Company's 


Labor Attitude May Result in Tests 


Two further court tests of the powersprosecution. through Federal Trade Com- 


the National 
are now in sight following refusal ot a 
steel company and a group of cleaner 
and dyers to abide bv NRA orders. 

In the first case. the objecting cleaners 
and dyers balked at the evercise of price 
fixing powers in the code for their in- 
dustry. Thev balked at the prices ranging 
irom 65 to 95 cents. depending on district. 
contending that no distinction was mad* 
between cash-and-carry call-and- 
deliver service. There also was the claim 
that the prices were so high that the\ 
stifled business. 


conferred by Recovery 


Right to Supervise 
Employes’ Election 
the issue would be 
has power 19 
industry doing 


If carried to court. 
whether the Government 
set definite prices in an 
purely a local Susiness not directly in- 
volved in interstate commerce. However. 
NRA afficials have under consideration a 
modification of the code. following the 
violence of some of the objections to its 
features. 


In the other case. the Weirton Steel Co. 
o1 Weirton, W. Va., refused to abide by 
ofders of the National Laber Board for a 
Government supervised election of com- 
pany employes to determine who should 
represent them in collective bargaining. 

The company supervised .its own elec- 
tion, under rules set up by its officials. As 
«a result there was a direct challenge of 
the power of the NRA to apply its own 
method of settling labor problems. 

The employe election, supervised by the 
Labor Board, had come to be a_ set 
formula for use in clearing up disputes 


Act , 


growing from Section 7a of the National. 


Recovery Act. This section guarantees to 


‘labor the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, 


without interference or re- 
straint. 

Ernest T. Weir. 
said: 
are advised 


head of the company 


“We and believe that the 


express language of the law means ex- | 


activ what it savs; and that no one, nol 


even the National Labor 


Board, can | 


tate terms to our emploves which are con- | 


trary to their wishes. The company is 


drawn into the controversy only because | 


it believes it 
hind a great majority of 
resisting illegal interterence in their 
ganization by the Labor Board. 
aoing either the company or 
are in any. Wav Violating the 


its workers in 


NRA. 


to be its duty to stand be-: 


or- | 
If in 
its Officers 
the 


court provides the usual and proper place 


tor its determination.” 
Gen. Hugh S. 
the NRA. 


Johnson, administrator 0: 


was prepared to turn the rec- | 


ords of the case over to the Attorney Gen- 


eral for prosecution. He said: 


Alternative Courses 
Gf Legal Procedure 

“If we havent authority to enforce 
codes or the Recovery Act. the sooner we 
know it the better.” 

He said that four possible courses arc 
open to the Government in seeking legal 
action. They were through injunction 
restrain violation of a code, through penal 


Market Sought Here 
For German Wines 


Brewers Reported Not Confi- 
dent of Beer Exports 


German grape growers and wine dealers | 


are hoping that the end of prohibition 
in the United States will enable them 
to dispose of high-grade vintages which 
they are unable to sell in their own 
country because of the prevailing low pur- 
chasing power in that country. Brewers 
in southwest Germany. however, are dis- 
interest 


plaving but shehti in American | 
business. 
Consul Bartley F. Yost, in a_ report 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merece. savs large transactions already 
have been reported between wine dealers 
and Aimerican importers. He states. how- 
ever, that short grape crops in the wine- 
producing areas during this year indi- 
cate a substantial curtailment the 
country’s 1933 vintages. 

Brewers in and near Stuttgart, 
ing to a report from Vice 


accord- 


- 


Consul D. P.! 


Medalie, have received numerous inquiries | 


from the United States concerning ex- 
portations of beer. but they are practicaliy 
united in refusing to undertake such ship- | 
ments except in limited quantities and_ 
exceptional cases. 


Resignation of Asaistant 
Secretary of Treasury 


Thomas Hewes resigned his post as As- 
Sistant Secretary ot the Treasury on 
Dec. 12 

Two other resignations of Treasury oj- 
ficials, 
liam H. Woodin. are expected by the first 
of the coming veal, according to Waltei 


J. Cummings. Executive Assistant to the 
Sccretary, who will resign with him. Mr 
Cummings. who is also head of the Fe- 


eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. said | 
lie would resign from that post later. Fate 
Jan. 15. 


Before leaving the Department My 


one of them-that of Secretary Wil- | 


Hewes had had removed from his juris-: 


aiction by Acting Secretary Morgenthau 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the | 


Secret Service. the 
agencies under his command. 

Secretary Woodin is planning to resig 
because of continued illness. Mr. Cum- 
mings of whom Mr. Morgenthau. on Dec. 
13. expressed the highest 
to return to his private business. 


rise in commodity prices and a 
steady integration of all the forces 
that make for national confidence. 
For the Administration may not 
have swallowed orthodox doctrines 
but it knows enough to apply or- 
thodox methods to its unorthodox 
proposals. This is only another 
way of saying that the sound and 
the unsound must undergo the acid 
test and the Administration, with- 
out pride of opinion, is bowing and 
will bow to the majesty of undis- 
puted facts. | 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


two most important | 


| 


regard, wishes 


| 


mission action or 
the Blue Eagle. 

The President's Reemployment Agree- 
ment. or blanket code, expires Dec. 31 
under the terms of the document signed 
by employers. 

Plans now are being made to continue 
this agreement in effect for industries not 
now under individual codes of fair com- 
petition. One method under discussion 
for the President to issue an order 
authorizing the continued use of the Bluc 
Eagle by employers only on condition that 


through withdrawal ot 


is 


they continue to observe the hour and 
Wage requirements of the PRA after 
Dec. 31 


Another method would be for the NRA 
io distribute new agreement forms to 
hundreds of thousands of business men 
for re-Signing. The first method is re- 
ceiving fav consideration. 


of Provisions 
Of Food and Drugs Bill 


Senator Copeland (Dem.). of New York 
chairman of the Senate commerce sub- 
committee on pure food and drugs re- 
vision, is studying the pending so-called 
Tugwell-Copelan’ bill, introduced in the 
closing days of the extra session of Con- 


gress. With a view to making various 
changes before seeking — in the 
Senate. 


He announced it will embody numerous | 
changes with the hope that in its final | 


committee form “it will satisfy everybody.” 


He said he is particularly opposed to the | 


provisions for inspection of factories and 
plants and that others on the committec 


violations. 


PROBLEMS 


Supreme Court May, 
Unravel Some of 
The Puzzles 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
may pass on the decision of the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco that prohibition repeal deprives 
the Federal Government of power to com- 


is authority for the statement this appeal 


might be made from the far- reaching | 
decision, which was on a motion of James | 
Green, of Pocatelio, Idaho. for reversal of ' 


a decision against Green under the Vol- 
stead Act. The San Francisco Circuit 
Court of Appeals has jurisdiction over 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana. 
Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada. Federal of- 
ficials said the decision would prevent 
them from proceeding with Volstead Act 


- charges in that circuit, and they expressed 
apprehension the ruling might be followed 


in other States.. United States Attornev 
H. H. McPike at San Francisco announced 
only one of 71 pending cases of Volstead 
Act violations would be resubmitted for 
prosecution. The decision exempted 
Alaska and Hawaii from the ruling. on 
the ground of plenary power of, Congress 
over those territories. 
Holds Power Ended 


The decision ceclared that “it is a uni- 
versally recognized rule of American and 
English jurisprudence that repeal of a 
criminal law before final judgment has 
been rendered deprives the court of the 
power to proceed to judgment in the pend- 
ing criminal case unless. there is a saving 
clause in the law.” 

It added: 

“Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
has taken away the power of Congress to 
legislate On the subject of prohibition in 


So far as that authority was derived solely 
oppose the procedure for handling alleged 


and exclusively 
Amendment. 


from the Eighteenth 
If the effect of the adoption 


of the Twenty-first Amendment is to with- | 
draw from Congress the power to enact 
or to continue in force statutes enacted 
solely in pursuance of power given by the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it is clear that it 


could not do so even temporarily as to past ' 


offenses by a saving clause enacted bv it. 


The constitutional amendment contains no ' 


saving clause and Congress is powerless 

to enact one either before or after repeal.” 
Government Policy 

Attorney General Cummings stated the 


‘Government's attitude regarding pending 
plete prosecution of pending cases of viola- | 


tions of the prohibition enforcement laws : 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings | offenders and 


prosecutions under 
one of extreme 


the Volstead Act is 
leniency toward small 
a contrary policy toward 
habitual violators and racketeers. 
Meantime some of President Roosevelt's 
advisors are understood to be considering 


a suggestion for a general amnesty for 
bootleggers and other holders of illeg:] 


liquor, conditioned upon their turning over 
their stocks to legal dealers. Under his 
suggested plan. if adopted, the illegal 


liquor would be tested under Government | 
the 
present | 
$1.10 per gallon tax upon transfer of the | 


supervision before 
Government 


acceptance and 
would collect the 


The Federal Tirade Commission is in- 
vestigating charges by Representative 
O'Connor ‘Dem.). of New York City, that 
there is an international distillers’ trusi 
buying up the bootleg stocks with a view 
to sale of this stock as blended whisky. 
Joseph H. Choaie. Jr., Director of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration. received tele- 
grams protesting against this charge. 
which he said he had referred to the dis- 
tillers’ code authority in charge of the 
liquor marketing agreement. The Trade 
Commission and the Alcohol Administra - 
Lion are to cooperate in the investigation. 
according to the Commission, and anv 
facts developed that might warrant pros- 
ecution are to be submitted to the De- 


partment of Justice, probably under the 
anti-trust laws 
Senator Couzens. (Rep.). of Michigan. 


announced he will seek legislation to make 
purchasers equally responsible with sellers 
of bootleg liquor. He-said that when the 
emergency liquor control bill. which wil! 


_IN 


WAKE 


be started on its way through Congress 
| early next month, reaches the Senate 
Committee on Finance, of which he is a 
member. he will offer an amendment to it 
to make bootleg patrons go along with 
bootleg peddlers in prosecution of liquor 
law violations. 


The Treasury Department. without 
Waiting for the fixing of a liquor tax, has 
already printed 20,000,000 liquor tax 


stamps in anticipation of the levy. 

Orders of President Roosevelt to the 
Navy Department to cooperate with the 
Coast Guard in combating liquor smug 
gling were made public by the Treasur 
Department. The Navy Department has 
ordered the naval vessels off California veo 
furnish all necessary air transportation for 
Coast. Guard observers. The Treasury had 
asked for naval planes to transport these 
observers in anti-smuggling on 


OF REPEAL 


California and New Mexico border. [Ine 
Treasury made public a request of the 
Siegfried Olson Shipping Company, rep- 
resenting owners of the British freighter 
Mogul, lying off the California coast, with 
a cargo of 40,000 cases of assorted Cana- 
dian and European liquors, for authority 
io enter the Los Angeles harbor and put 
the goods in a bonded warehouse subject 
to sale in accordance with any import 
quotas set up. The company’s letter staied 
“this cargo represents all liquor destined 
for smuggling purposes off the Pacific 
coast, which means that if the vessel's 
entry is allowed smuggling activities on 
the Pacific coast would cease for at least 
six months.” 

The Federal Alocohol Control Adminis- 
tration announced the temporary quota 
on imports of French wines and spirits 
has been substantially increased. 


TRADE VOLUME IS IMPROVED 


the fiscal year ended June 30 reached the 
lowest point in the post-war period. but 
production increased rapidly in the final 
quarter of that vear and averaged 30 
per cent larger ‘han in the corresponding 
period of 1932, says the annual report of 
the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper. The report was released for publi- 
ation Dec. 18. 

For the year as a whole the volume of 
production was about 4 per cent smaller 


ihan in the preceding fiscal vear.. By 
June, however, several of the more im- 
portant industries were. operating at a 


rate not only far above the level of the 
previous year but also higher than in 
June, 1929, the approximate peak of activity 
in that vear. 

A rate of increase without precedent in 
the initial stages of recovery from previous 
depressions was established by industrial 
activity between March and June, 1933. 
the report says. 

Air transport operations were adversely 


however, 


AT CLOSE OF FISCAL YEAR 


The output of mines and factories “ti 


affected by prevailing economic conditions, 
but continued expansion occurred in 
several directions. 


A further shrinkage in commerce pro- 
longed the recovery of shipping, especially 
in foreign trade, which touched the lowest 
levels in about chree decades. 


The country’s “invisible” transactions 
also fell to new post-war low levels dur- 
ing the calendar vear 1932, the latest 
period for which estimates are available. 
Tourist expenditures abroad fell during 
that year approximately 22 per cent below 
the level of 1931. Immigrant remittances 
were only about four-fifths as large as in 
1931, while both shipping receipts and 
payments fell about 50 per cent. 

In the final quarter of the fiscal year, 
foreign merchandise trade re- 
turns assumed a more favorable aspect, 
and by June the dollar value of ship- 
ments was larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, for the 
first time since 1929. 


Back-Seat Club 


last...a break for the 


Payal 


ALL MEMBERS OF: THE‘ BACK-SEAT. CLUB 


HIS’ YEAR’ the Back-Seat Cleb got its first’ real 
break when DRAFT was abolished by Fisher No- 
Draft Ventilation. Can aaything equalty startling take 


place in 1934? 


It can and will. Jar and bump and bounce will be 
abolished! The 1934 General Motors cars will not be 
the 1933 cars improved. A new and revolutionary prin- 

ciple in motor car design will be introduced. Engineers 
individual front wheel suspension.” We prefer 
to call it “giving the car Knee-Action Wheels.” If you 
will look at the diagram at the right you will see why 
we have chosen this non-technical description. 

The 1934 cars are ROOMIER than the cars of 1933— 
an advantage you will quickly appreciate. They are 
gracefully lined, beautitully styled and appointed, as 
General Motors cars always are. But the big change is 
the new, stronger, more flexible front-end assembly— 
the Knee-Action Wheels. Your very first trip will prove 
what a glorious thing it is to have the soft springs, not 
the passengers, absorb the jars and bumps. 

In driving, the hands have little to do but set the 
course—so smooth is the motion even at high speed, 


call it 


GENERAL 


CHEVROLET OLDSMOBILE 


so steady is the grip on the road.’ you are’ a member 
of the Back-Seat Club, the difference in your, com#ort 
is simply beyond description. , 


Lose no time in seeking your fret ride in 21934 


Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac,, Buick, La Saffe, | 
or Cadillac. Or, if we may revise the phrase, your first | 
glide. For the word.ride connotes a certain amount of | | 
‘jar and jounce; our 1934 cars will glide—rolling noise~ 

lessly behind them the smooth unruffling miles. 


Your present car is stiff- 

le¢ged. An I-beam front axle 

is joined to the frame by stiff 

front springs. So when you hit 

a bump the front of the car 

boweces, the rear pitches, and 
you ere jarred. 


now KNEE-ACTION WHEELS work 


See how serenely « man 
meets a bump. One knee 
bends easily, lifting its leg. 
The other leg is not ef- 
fected; equilibrium is ua- 
disturbed. The knee, not 
the body, tekes the jar. 


axle, 


Now, 1934—no more I-beem 
oo stiff springs. The 
wheel essembly, 
movated oa its own sods 
spring, reves aud ithe « 
koee to soak up the chooks, i 

while the car glides on. 


PONTIAC 


BUICK 


LA SALLE - 


Aw intevesting booklet is available describing in more detail the fundamental préncipte of thin-new, indepeo~ 
dent front-wheel spring suspenssen. Simply address Genevel Meters Corporation, New York ov Detrott,| 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Raising Defenses 
Against Diseases | 


And Malnutrition 


Wide Range of Exploration 
In Fields of Health and 
Food Valuation for Pro- 


tection of Human Race 


of research projects on food 
and: health problems, ranging from a 
study of the effects of ultra-violet ray 
irradiation on the health of school children 
to a study of physiochemical factors in|; 
baking flour at high altitudes, are to be 
carried out by land-grant institutions and 
State experiment stations throughout the | 
United States during the 1933-34 season. 

Many worthwhile results are expected 
from the various projects, for which plans | 
have just ‘been filed with the United 
States Office of Experiment Stations. 

Projects to be carried out by the various 
States are as follows: 

In Arizona special studies will be made 
of the dietary of Mexicans, the height- 
weight-age table for Mexican children, 
and the biological value of protein con- | 
centrates. Effects of deficiency in vitamin. 
B will be studied in Arkansas. 


Food Habits of Mexicans 


Besides much scientific work of general 
importance, California experiment stations | 


will carry on a study of the effect on | | Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
waitresses of work of work in depart-| |Leprosy has undertaken extensive re- 
Food consump- Search. 


ment store restaurants. 
tion by relief roll families receiving un- | 


restricted grocery orders will also be Tests of Children’s Teeth 


studied. 

In Colorado expertments will be mace , 
on the effect of physiochemical factors . 
in baking bread at high altitudes. Stand- : 
ards of living in farm homes will be 
studied in Connecticut. 


Florida. 


The Georgia program includes a com- | all over the United States. 
parison of living standards in rural and | jg being carried on under the auspices 


industrial communities. Vitamin content 
of avocado oil will be among the subjects 
for investigation in Hawaii. Idaho will 
study effects of storage on potatoes. 

The Illinois program includes many 
studies of cereals and effort will be made 
to determine whether a high vitamin A 
content can be assured in milk had feeding | 


diet to insure proper nourishment. 


'when they are destitute and liable to be- 
‘come a public charge or a menace to 


Important citrus care for children throughout the coun- 
fruit investigations are to be made in| try, dental examinations are being made 


Wane of Leprosy 


Only 800 Registered, and Num- 


her Is Declining; Some 


Cures Recorded 


hundreds of thousands of 
lepers are found in Oriental coun- 
tries, continental United States contains 
only about 800 victims of leprosy. 

About 400 lepers are in the Public 
Health Service leprosy hospital at Car- 
ville, La. The remainder is scattered 
throughout the country. although all are 
registered with health authorities. 

Official records show that leprosy is re- 
duced in prevalence in this country every 
year. While the bacillus causing leprosy 
was isolated a number of years ago, no 
positive cure has yet been recognized. 
Treatment consists largely in rest and 


Patients at the Carville colony live in 
cottages and need hospital attention only 
in advanced stages of the disease. it is 
explained by Public Health Service of- 
ficials. Despite the fact that no certain 
cure has been developed a number of 
cures are made each year at Carville. 

Lepers not confined to the Federal in- 
stitution at Carville are under constant 
surveillance and are sent to the hospital 
when they fail to obey restrictions or 


others. 
Under private auspices, the 


~ 


Leonard 


In Nation-wide Survey 


ITH THE IDEA of finding out what 
is most needed in the way of dental 


W 


of children in the elementary schools 
The survey 


of the American Dental Association, with 
the approval of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The work is being done = each State 
under the direction of State or local 
branches of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. To a large extent the examinations 
are being made by dentists engaged in 


In United States 


The Personal Side 


PLENDIDLY framed in century- 

old trees, the White House stands 
expectant. Spreading branches 
and shrubbery glitter with ice. 

The Winter’s first snowfall ac- 
centuates the play of light and 
shade. Windows ablaze. The great 
lantern over the main portal sheds 
a mellow radiance. 

Inside, groups of palms about the 
main corridor. The Marine Band 


assembling. Bright red uniforms. 
Gleaming brasses. A subdued toot- 
tooting. 


* 


The Green Room set about rather 
casually with sofas, easy chairs, 
small tables. Here and there a 
cluster of pink carnations, ferns, 
gypsophilia. Very simple. Any vil- 
lage burgomaster anywhere might 
readily aspire to such a floral set-up 
when he entertained the Dominie. 

In the state dining room the table 
stretched almost its entire length. 
Immaculate linen. The White House 
gold service. Gold candelabra 
Gold compotes. Gold placques with 
low masses of chrysanthemums,. 
Down the center, the ancient 
mirror centerpiece. Slender finials 
mark the posts at the several 
corners. 


Dancing nymphs break the lacey 
line of its silver gilt fender. A White 
House treasure, relic of the Monroe 
Administration, of French origin. 


And so—the White House finds 
itself all set fo rthe second state 
dinner of the season. A “dinner to 
the Chief Justice and the Supreme 
Court,” in the specific language of 
the official calendar, Formal ver- 
nacular. 

No mention made of the ladies on 
any scheduled roster of state.din- 
ners and receptions. Ladies, ex- 
pected and accompanying the prin- 


cipal factors in the scene of course. 
* 


* 


Judiciary “parties” by and large 


Of Washington 


wit. The President’s wife can flash 
a verbal come-back with the best 
of’ them. Mrs. Hughes boasts a 
swiftly responsive smile. 

Four top-liner's of such a type can 
be depended upon to make even a 
dinner for the woolsack go over 
with sedate gayety. 

Other guests. Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth—the Princess Alice—humor- 
ous, if caustic. Miss Mary Dewson 
“Molly” Dewson—long-time friend 
of Mrs. Roosevelt. General Hugh 
Johnson. 

Grand vocabularies they have, 
both Miss Dewson and General 
Johnson. An cagy humor. 

Mrs. Homer S. Cummings, whim- 
sically interesting. Judge and Mrs. 
Frederick Kernochan and Charles 
Michelson. A battery of conversa- 
tional heavy artillery. 

Good food. Cuisine native to the 
U. S. A.; menu ditto—a product of 
the White House kitchens. A bit of 
American cheese with the salad 
courses—a gesture in recognition of 
what American cheese factories can 
produce in the line of gastronomic 
tidbits. 

A musicale follows the dinner. 
Frieda Hempel, Josef Hoffman. 
Dinner guests both. Rather an in- 
novation. 

Both artists perforce practiced 
the principle of moderation. One 
cannot do justice to a good dinner 
and immediately thereafter per- 
form. 

Two hundred and fifty addi- 
tional guests arriving to hear them 
give a program. Frieda sings old 
French and English songs. Josef 
plays Chopin and Liszt. 

Guests seated in really comfort- 
able chairs, row after row the en- 
tire length of the East Room. Lovely 
pieces, identical, French type, with 
gold lacquer frames. These replace 
the tricky ittle gilt chairs of bent 
wood upon which guests were once 
expected to perch precariously. 


completely out of the White House 
picture for thre: days. 

Back on the job Monday, to hold 
her press conference. Always draws 
a capacity assemblage. Women from 
all sections of the U. S. A. Ladies 
of the foreign press begin to arrive. 

The White House from one end to 
the other continues to be exciting. 

“Quel aplomb!” murmur the 
French press ladies. 

“Most ex’t’rd’nry!” ejaculate the 
British. 

“So American!” declare the na- 
tive-born from the hinterlands. 

True enough. The Roosevelts date 
from 1690. Possibly the most an- 
ciently-American group to reach 
the White House. 

* 

What has become of headliners in 
former Administrations? Many are 
close by. More will arrive. They 
swarm about. Arrive at parties. 
Give parties. 


Representative Florence Kahn, 
jolly “first lady of California”—full 
of pep as all get-out. 

Representative Edith Nourse 
Rodgets, Massachusetts Yankee. 
Both outstanding members of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s uproaringly amusing 
party for the ‘Gridiron Widows.” 


_ Mrs. Alvin T. Hert back in town. 
A splendidly appointed apartment 
hard-by that was retained for his 
Washington home by Andrew J. 
Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Charming setting. Fascinating 
widow. Generous hostess. 

Ex-Senators—ex-secretaries —ex- 
this-and-that. Whisht—just the 
same it’s Senator So-and-So and 
Mr. Secretary. Titles come nimbly 
to the tongue. 

Goes the story: 

Gushing dowager rushes up to the 
former Vice President: 

“How do you do, MISTER Vice 


* * 


|Food Revaluation 


In Vitamin Terms 


"| Balanced Meals Displace Abun- 


dant Eating for Providing 
Required Nutrition 


a great difference between 
abunvance and the right sort of food, | 
. J. H. M. Knox, Jr., chief of the Bu- 
oath of Child Hygiene, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Health, said in discussing the 


children. 
Up to about 25 years ago, people used 


of quantity. A gieat deal has been found 
out however, about the needs of the 
human body, the way the human machine 
works, and the way the food we eat 
meets those needs. 

Now, 
platefuls of food, we hear more. about 
“balanced” meals—combinations of foods 
which answer all the necessary require- 
ments for growth and good health. We 
also hear a great deal about “vitamiis’— 
substances contained in foods that are 
needed to promote growth and to keep the 
body in a healthy condition. They are 
found: especially in milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, whole grain cereals, green vegetables 
and fresh fruits. 

Protective foods are required for growth 
and to prevent certain diseases: milk, 
green vegetables, fruit and eggs belong in 
this class. Body building and regulatine 


ture of the body, 
condition; 
cereals made of whole grains, fruit and 
green vegetables, belong in this class 
Heat and energy-giving foods 


molasses, syrups, sweet desserts. 
_ Milk, butter, whole grain cereals, green | 


honor in all of these groups. They con- 
tain the essential parts of the diet of all | 
growing children. 

Growing children need little meat. 
Every child should have at least a pint | 


food; warm milk is more easily disgested 
than cold milk. They 


butter, or cream. 

Children need only a small amount of | 
sugar in addition to that found in milk. 
The best way to supply the additional | 
sugar needed is as a sweetening of cooked | 
fruits, or in simple puddings, or custards 


(Medical Care 


kinds of food that are needed by growing | 


to think of food, he said, largely in terms | 


instead of talking about heaping | 


able 


foods build up the framework and struc-_ 
and keep it in good. 


ive j j 
lean meat, liver, kidneys, milk.’ monthly reports to the relief organiza- 


‘tions and are paid from relief funds at 
| rates 
include | medical or dental society in each com- 
milk, butter, cream, bread, bacon hominy. ' 


vegetables and fruits have the place of their conduct of medical services. In its 


‘rules for such care, however, 


of milk a day, either to drink or in his : not operated to give that form of service, 


need a certain | 
amount of fat—especially in the form ot | 


Administration 


For Sick People 
Without Means 


Doctors and Dentists Who 
Attend Unemployed Paid 
From Relief Funds; Re- 


striction of Costly Drugs 


ee many persons formerly on 
relief rolls have been transferred to 
the Civil Works Administration, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration is 
still perfecting its program of medical 
care for the families of idle labor. 

A complete schedule of medical care 
for those on relief rolls was worked out 
several months ago, but medical associa- 
tions urged physicians to continue the 
practice of serving the poor without re 
gard to fees. As the number unable to 
pay increased and this form of benevo- 
lence took more time, the relief plan of 
medical aid became necessary. 

List to Choose From 

In most States the relief organizations 
have listed physicians, and dentists avail- 
for relief work. By this means 
patients are given an opportunity to 
choose the professional man they wish 
to employ, oftentimes finding their own 
family physicians available. 

Physicians engaged in this work make 


agreed upon by the authorized 


munity. 
The Administration is giving the local 
and State relief officials wide latitude in 


it suggests 
that medical attention be given in the 
_ homes whenever possible and that services 
‘be rendered at minimum rates. Office con- 
sultation is permitted where clinics are 


Payment for Medicines 

Expense for medicines is paid out of 
relief funds. The Federal Emergency Re- 
suggests that phy- 
sicians “use a formulary which excludes 
expensive drugs, where less expensive 
drugs can be used with the same thera- 
peutic effect.” Use of costly patent and 


proprietary remedies. is also advised 
cows highly pigmented corn. A study of | [private practice. In some instances the Good How do you [ing candy or other etween meals. i against. 
ovens, waterless cookers, pressure cookers, | | work is being done by the school dentists. an stately. ely to pe Irigid. really must excuse me; simply 


and other such domestic equipment will | 


be carried out in Indiana. 
’ Sterilization of Fruit Juices 

Electrical sterilization of fruit juices will | 
be among the many lines of research 
planned in Iowa. A number of experi- 
ments will be made on. the use of lard 
and an effort will be made to learn what 
effect diet has on dental condition. In 
this latter project rats will be used as the 
subjects for the dietary experiment. 

Kansas experiment station workers will 
study the effect which rationing poultry 
has on the vitamin content of eggs; other 
work will deal with milk, textiles, and 
cooking of meat. Maine will make several 
studies on processes of cooking potatoes. 

Maryland will study cake and biscuit 
making qualities of wheat grown in that 
State. A comparison of the value of milk 
and tomatoes for use in supplementary 
feeding in schools will be made in Massa- 
chusetts. Changes in the standard of 
living during periods of depression will 
be surveyed in Michigan. 

Regulations of Blood by Diet 

Relation of diet to blood regeneration 

will be one of the subjects of study in 


Minnesota. Health of agricultural and 
non-agricultural children from 1919 to 
1933 will be studied in Mississippi. In 


Missouri a study will be made of the effect 
which handling food has on vitamin con- 
tent. 

Food preservation and lamb-feeding will 
be among the subjects to be taken up in 
Moecntana. Nebraska and New Mexico will | 
both carry out studies on beans; Nebraska | 
on methods of cooking navy beans while | 
New Mexico will study vitamin content | 
of various kinds of beans. 

The wide field of the New York program | | 
includes a study of economic problems of 
the home and investigation of the physical | 
and mental development of children | 
Effects of ultra-violet irradiation on school 
children will be studied. Merits of various | 
toys will be tested. 

Living Cenditions in North Carolina 

The North Carolina work will be con- 
cer'rated in Wake County and will deal 
with living conditions there. 


| conditions—that is, of mouth health—of 
'the children throughout the country, is 


Meat in- | 


vestigations are to be carried out in North | 


Dakota. Ohio potatoes grown’ under 


various conditions are to be subjected to, 


tests in that State. 

The Oklahoma program will include ex- 
per'ments to determine vitamin content 
meosurements. 
of various. farm home problems. 
habits of rural children will be investi- 


Oregon will make a study. 
Food 


gated in Rhode Island and a similar study | 


will be made in South Carolina. 
Vitamin content of lamb liver will be-in- 
vestigated in South Dakota. 
wil' carry out 
potatoes. 
color of cotton fabrics will be tested in 
Texas. 
Food Values of Curd Milk 
Soft and hard,curd milk will be scienti- 
fically compared as to their 
by the Utah research workers. Vermont 
will study means to enable a housewife 
to economize her time by 


experiments on 


Tennessee | 
sweet- | 
The effect of sunlight on the’ 


food value_ 


eliminating | 


needless steps in the kitchen. Effectiveness | 


of-home laundering will be studied in Vir- 
ginia. 


Washington State will conduct tests of | 


the vitamin content of apples grown there. 
Common colds will be the subject of study 
in West Virginia. Several research groups 
in Wisconsin will unite in an effort to 
survey 
food consumption. 


the effects of the depression on 


In Wyoming comparisons will be made. 
of the vitamin content of potatoes grown 


on wet and drv tend. 


Varying W of 
In Packages of Same Size 


HAT CAPACITY ot packages is no ac- 
curate index of weight of contents 1s 
given statistical proof by data gathered 
by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics Packages of well-known 
breakfast cereals of approximately the 
Same size may vary in net weight from 
w 20 ounces. 
Assuming that none of the food in the 
packages is wasted, the data indicated 


The study that is being made of dental 


similar to studies that have been made | 
of other phases of child health. 


‘ 


Food Values of Sauerkraut. 
Almost as Good as Cabbage 


REASONS for including. sauer-_ 


kraut in Winter menus are given by | 


the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Sauerkraut is inexpensive, provides 
bulk; has a special flavor of its own, and 
contains calcium and other useful ‘min- 
erals and a fair source of vitgmins, B 
and C. 

Sauerkraut juice, say nutritionists, does 
not equal a dish a raw cabbage salad in 
protective substances, but if carefully sea- 
soned it makes a refreshing cocktail b- 
fore dinner.. Faddists have somewhat 
overrated its dietary value. 


Tuberculosis Gold Cure: 
Treatment May Hasten 
Recovery Process 


OLD TREATMENT for tuberculosis, 
is receiving more thorough study 
in this country as result of a report 
made by Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, a 
specialist sent abroad jointly by the 
War Department and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, to learn what is beinz 
accomplished in Paris and elsewhere 
The gold is used in solution as a 
fluid for injection into the veins of 
patients. Dr. Knopf found such distinct 
differences in opinions of responsible 
authorities as to the value of the treat- 
ment that he recommended further re- 
search. 

One physician reported that an ex- 
periment was carried out in which 
some patients were given injections of 
the gold solution while others were 
given injections. of distilled water. He 
asserted that no difference in effect 
was noticed. 

From the Chicago Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Clinic has come the report that 
the new drug does not have a 
bactericidal effect, but that it stimu- 
lates formation of cells and in some 
cases promotes healing by building 4 
thick cell-capsule around the tubercle. 

Recent experiments have involved 
use of a relatively small amount of 
gold; the claim is made that the ex- 
pensive drug reduces costs by hasten- 
ing recovery. Dr. Knopf favors further 
research in the possibility that even 
the expense may be justified if it 
results in hurrying up of the gold 
therapy otherwise slow treatment. 

Research workers have found that 
the greatest danger involved, says Dr. 
Knopf, is use of too large doses of the 
gold solution. 


More than likely stiff. 
Wrong’ impression 
Consider the personnel. 


absolutely. 


The President can turn a phrase 


and phrase a quip—famous in this 
line. The Chief Justice, Charles 
_ Evans has a nimble of 


And now, until after the holidays, 
no more state golngs-on. The 
creasingly fill the foreground. 
family and the family friends in- 

In anticipation, presto, Mrs. 
Roosevelt disappears. Where? How? 
Unanswered She 


What Kind of of Fi 


cannot think of you in any other 
way—I simply must call you Mr. 
Vice President.” 
And amiably Mr. Curtis replies: 
“Oh—that’s all right. I’m sure I: 
don’t mind—just call me that; I 
don’t mind at all. ss 


For Distribution to Needy Poor 


Vegetables, Fruit, Dry Groceries, and Meat Tlrat: Will Provide Nutritive Meals for. 
| Family of Five at Moderate Cost to Donor 


By RUTH VAN DEMAN 


In Charge, Information Service, United States an i of Home Economics 


( 


munities. 


placed in the baskets. 


What types of food should be included? 

The protective foods—especially milk, but also cheese, vege- 
tables and fruits of several kinds, for their minerals and vita- 
protein for 
Then the fuel foods—butter, sugar, 
Coffee or tea is sure to be appre- 


mins. Some foods that supply 
peanuts, eggs, and meat. 
flour, bread and cereal. 
ciated. 


How much does it cost to provide gifi baskets of food? 
The cost varies, of course, according to the community. 
most places a basket with sufficient groceries, vegetables, fruit, 
and some meat to last a family of five over the Christmas 


week-end can be purchased for about $3. 


What are the individual items which’ are particularly suit- 
_ able for inclusion in the Christ- 
mas basket? 
Begin your list with three 
= tall cans of evaporated milk. 
Creamed potatoes, or creamed 
onions, or’ creamed carrots or 
creamed cabbage. to say noth- 
ing of cakes and puddings, are 
excellent When made with evap- 
e: Orated milk-—and are good for 
sag, 211. the family. 
= Next, half a pound: of Ched- 


American 


Then the 
potatoer, 


vegetables. Three pounds 


of carrots, two pounds of onions, a No. 


bilities for attractive dishes. 


Of fruits put down two pounds of apples and half a dozen 
A pound of raisins should be included because they 
make puddings and cakes taste better and look more festive. 
They are good in salads and in cookies, and 
ground peanuts are good with vegetables, especially scalloped 


oranges. 
Then peanuts. 


with onions. 


And now ‘or the meat to be purchased for the basket. 
a family of five, you could provide at reasonable cost nowadays 
a lean roast of pork, a pot roast of beef, or a leg of lamb. In 


PASSING. OF CHILD LABOR 


Few Juveniles of 14 and 15 Years Still Holding Full- rr 
Jobs in Industry, Says Department of baber 


ECAUSE of the operation of NRA codes, 


few children of 14 and 15 are still | 


holding full-time jobs in 
trade, 


industry and 


This is revealed by a survey recently | 


made by the 
Labor 


Children’s Bureau of the 
Department. Two-thirds of the 


answers to a questionnaire sent to em-— 
offices in 24 States indicated. 
(hat working permits for children under 10_ 


ployment 


nave been revoked. 
“Those children under 16 who on Oct 


that saving of from 8 to 38 per cent may | 1 still remained out of school,” says Sec- 


be made by buying food packaged in the 
larger containers. 

While bulk food products usually cost 
somewhat less and their quality is often 
fully equal to that of packaged goods 
they are at a disadvantage because thev 
are less Sanitary and less convenient to 
herdle. 
identify. 


retary of Labor Frances Perkins, “for the 
most part held permits for domestic serv- 
icc, or were exempted irom school at- 
tendance because of need for their serv- 
ices at home. 

“In a few places where the policy 0! 


revoking permits to children under 16 has 


legally employed without permits.” 

Jobs for younger workers are now be- 
ing filled by boys and girls of 16 and 17 
and older instead of by 14 and 15 yeur 


‘olds, Secretary Perkins observes. Approxi- 


mately 120,000 children have been affecte’ 
by the codes prohibiting child labor, ac- 
cording to Secretary Perkins. 


She cites a number of places where the 
care of these children who have been re- 


burden on the schools. 
greatest difficulty is to provide an edu- 
cational opportunity for them which will 
fit in with the attitude they 
quired through their work experience. 
The number of children released from 
industry is so small in comparison witli 
the total enrollment that most schools 
have been able to take care of them 


Packaged goods are also easier tc| not been adopted, there are still consid- | without much additional trouble. Secretary 


erable numbers of permits outstanding. It | Perkins believes. 


have 


A 


YHRISTMAS gift baskets for distribution to the needy are 
‘4 a means of expressing the Christmas spirit in many com- 
However this distribution is carried out—through 
church, school, or other community agency—its value can be 
greatly enhanced if proper care is used in selecting the food 


’ dar cheese. This is our plain 


cheese made from 
whole milk, and containing many of the food values of milk. 
of white or 
whichever kind is cheapest in your community. Then 
a head of green cabbage—the greener the better, for the green 
leaves have the best vitamin and mineral values. 
Here you have more vitamins, good favors, and ‘many “possi- 


body-building— 


In you can. 


of dried beans, or 


Does the Bureau 
data which might 


distribution? 


“Getting the Most 


either Bureau. The 


partment. 


sweet An adequate diet 


Two pounds 
can of tomatoes. long use. 


The other leaflet 


some localities chicken or duck or even turkey may 
enough to come within the cost limits you have set. 


With the children especially in mind, put in the basket half ‘show 
& dozen eggs. A child should have several] eggs a week at least, | 
and your half-dozen will help toward that. 


So far we have building foods and protective foods, with ave been relatively stable. 
some energy values. But there must be more energy foods, of | 
course, especially bread and cereals. 

A package of whole wheat cereal, might well be included and 
two loaves of bread. Then a pound of butter. 
your list also two pounds of sugar. 
or a quarter of a pound of tea, depending upon which the , 
family enjoys most. And tuck in a few sprigs of parsley if | 


“Family Food Budgets for the Use of Relief Agencies,” 


which have proven useful. 
jointly by the Bureau of Home Economics and the Children’s 
Bureau and may be obtained free of»charge by writing to 


an indefinite period of time is outlined 
Budgets for the Use of Relief Agencies.” 
emergency diet suitable for short periods but insufficient for | 


be cheap 


Then a pound of coffee 


Last of all, two cakes of soap. 

Perhaps you will want to give a box of only foods that 
keep. Then choose several cans of tomatoes, or evaporated 
milk, or canned salmon, or a bag of potatoes, or several pounds 


a box of dried. fruit, or a mixed basket 


containing a few cans or packages of each kind of food. 


of Home Economics have any published 


be helpful in planning gifts of food to: 
the needy or of value to relief officials in charge of food 


and 
are two leaficts 
The first publication was prepared 


for Your Food Money,” 


second was prepared jointly by the Bureau 


of Home Economics and the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and may be obtained free from the De- 


for use of families of limited income over 
in “Family Food 


explains the merits of various foodstuffs. | 


How may these leaflets be used? 

In many instances good resuits have been obtained through 
distribution of these leaflets to families which are receiving 
aid. They are not only useful as a source of suggestions for 
gifts of food, but they are valuable 
has to plan her meals with a minimum of outlay. 


vids to the housewife who 


Further information on food problems which arise in con- 


For nection with giving 


aid to the needy may be obtained by writ- 


ing to the extension services of the State agricultural colleges 
or directly to the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


| 


| 
| 


is also probable some children are il-, 


leased from work is placing an addi-' 


tional The. 


What Makes Eggs Go Bad? 
Means to Arrest Decay 
Object of Research 


RESEARCH into the causes of decay 

In eggs, now @garried out by De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists, is 
‘expected to ne of benefit to both the 
consumer and seller of eggs. Dr. J. E. 
Hunter of the Penn State Agriculture 
experiment station is also engaged in 
work of this nature. 

Department scientists point out that 
a great deal of experimental work now 
is directed toward the improvement ot 
quality of eggs and is not confined tc 
efforts to increase egg production. 


¢ GOVERNMENT BOOKS| 


Strawberry 


Campaign to Find Jobs 
For 400,000 Needy Women | 


MOVEMENT io provide jobs for needy - 
women is rapidly gaining momentum, 
it was announced Dec. 13 by the FERA. 

Reports received up to Dee. 11 from 
State organizations showed that 94.798 
, women had gone back to work as a result 
‘of’ a campaign to relieve the plight of 


}more than, 400.000 unemployed women. 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


Diseases. Farmers’ bulletin No. 
1458, Agriculture Dept. Price, 5 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Does. (Agr30-1103) 


| oa Survey of Crawford, lowa. Series 1928. 
No. 30. Chemistry and Soils Bur., Yoricul- 


ture Dept. Price, 20 cents. Apply at Supt. 
of Docs. Agrs 33-369) 
Industrial Mobilization Plan. Revised—1933, 
War Dept. and Navy Dept. Price. 15 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26470) 


Report of Commission to Study Proposed 
Highway to Alaska. Conference Series No 


14, State Dept Price, 25 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Does. (33-26491) 

Progress in Biological Inquiries, 1932. Fish- 
erles Bur., Commerce Dept. Price. 10 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Does (F2i-2) 

Passports for American Litizens in Foreign 
Countries. Passport Series No. 1, State 
Jept. Apply at Dent. 


National Parks and Emergency Conservation. 
_ National Park Service, Interior Dept. Ap- 
ply at Park Service. (33-26514) 


Whooping Cough, Its Nature and Prevention. 
| Supplement No. 106 to Public Health Re- 


j rts, Public Health Service, Treasury 
ee. Price. 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
(33-26482) 


Doc 
A Review of Educational Legislation, 1931 and 
1932. Chapter VII of Biennial Survey of 


Education in U. S., 1930-1932, Bulletin, 1933. 
No, 2. Education Office, Interior Dept. Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

(E11-154) 
Rough-Headed Corn Stalk Beetle in South- 
ern States and Its Control. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No, 875. Agriculture Dept Price. 5 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 


(Agr33-363) 


| In the plans which have been worked 
ee es out an effort has been made to retain 
Nutritive Value of Fruit _ traditions! physician-family rela- 


| Uions. 
| As Indicated by Color. Medical societies in some places are 


still urging physicians to continue to serve 
RIGHT COLORS in fresh fruits ane) without calling upon the relief funds for 
their manufactured products not only | reimbursement if they can do so without 
enhance the attractiveness of these foods | too serious a drain on their own resources. 
-- but are also indications of superior nus | 
tritive values. 
In view of this deduction made from) occur in Fall or Winter. 
research conducted by Department ot | Fruits vary less than the more staple 
Agriculture scientists, particular impor | veget: ables. Oranges are relatively low in 
tance is atttached to work now being car- | Winter and high in Summer. Bananas 
ried out by the Bureau of Chemistry and! show an almost negligible seasonable price 


| | become available. 


Low prices generally 


Put down on | 


will | 


It also suggests an 


Served fruit. Difficulty in this respect is 
most often encountered in processing ‘o- 


matoes. peas, raspberries, cherries, and. 
| other Similar fruits. 


| 
| Seasonal Price Variations 


In Vegetables and Fruit 


Soils on methods of preserving the nat- change. 
ural colors in canned or otherwise pre- | 
Realize 


where the economics of 
F gocsnmnigonoreg FOODS, such as fresh “the new deal’ are 
fruits, fresh vegetables. eges. and meats. leading you? Read 
relatively large price variations the new hook. by a well known 
‘within a year. Cereals, canned goods, and Liberal, that~ boldly criticises the 
other comparatively nonperishable foods theories of our leading “new deal 


economists,” now shaping the course 
of business, finance and industry. A 
book that will open the eyes of every 
man who feels it is time to pause 
and consider before he goes too far— 
. Who its not convinced that it is wise 
to surrender ALL the reins to the 
government. A book every financial 
and bustness man can read with 
profit and quote with effect. $1.50 


CONTROL 
From the TOP 


By Francis Neilson 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 W. 45th St. New York 


The United States Bureau of Home Ec- 
,Onomics points out that the consumer can 
‘often make great economies by buying 
foods at the season when most abundant. 
and consequently cheapest. 

Eggs show the most marked variations. 

'Low prices for the’ year are quoted in 
April and May; high prices in November 
-and December. 
Dairy products are cheap in Spring and 
‘Summer. with butter showing a greater 
relative price change than either milk or | 
cheese. Most meats are low priced in 
Winter and higher in Summer. 

Higher prices for cabbage. onions, and 
potatoes usually come in late Spring or, 
early Summer, when the new crops first 


fastest-most exclusive 
of all limited trains 


NEW—daily lower fares to Californi 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas an - 
other western states. Also Pullman sur. 
charge eliminated. 


On THE CHIEF— Phoenix Pullman tri- 
weekly this winter. FRED HARVEY 
dining car air conditioned all-year. 


California 


~ask fer G. C. DILLARD. Pass. Agent 

‘TA F RY 
PICTURE $02 Franklin Trust Bldg., 149A « Chestnut St. at 16th 
FOLDERS PHILADE LPHL 


Phones: 1464- 14665 


2G. 
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FEDERAL PURCHASE OF LANDS’ 


AS STEP IN FARM RELIEF PLAN 


Secretarv Wallace’s Report Says It May Be Cheaper Than 
Payment of Production Control Bounties 


{t it becomes necessary for the United 
States to retire from use permanently 40- 
000,000 acres of farm land, then Henry 
A. Wallace. Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
lieves that it will pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment to buy up farms rather than tc 
continue indefinitely the payment of pro- 
duction control bounties. 

Mr. Wallace brought out this possibilii 
in his first annual report. Dec. 15. His 
conclusion is drawn trom the fact tha! 
during the next 18 months the people ol 
the country are to contribute about §1,- 
200,000,000 to be used in holding 50,- 
000.000 acres of farm land out of -cultiva- 
tion during the next two vears. 

“If the aim is to reduce the farm plan‘ 
as a Whole, in order to deal with a ten- 
acney toward surplus production in the 
principar staple crop and livestock proc- 
ucts.” Mr Wallace said. “it will generaily 
be less expensive and more economica! 
even in such areas to acquire entire 
turms.” 

The Secretary pointed out that in some 
purts of Kansas. in order to reduce acre- 
lo per cent. the Government is payin. 
bouniies large enough to buy up irom 1° 
to 36 per cent of the land involved. «4 
permanent policy of land purchases wouid 
involve the purchase of huge amounts 
submarginal farm land in areas 
farming is not profitable even under good 
price conditions. This land, the secre- 
tary points out. might be turned inio 
public parks or forest areas or regulated 
grazing districts. 


Regulation of Profits 


In Industry Sought 


Regulation of the profits oi industry 
is a normal corollary of the program being 


carried out under the National Recovery 


Administration :ind the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Secretary Wal- 
luce. asserted in discussing another aspec’ 
oi the farm situation. 

The Secretary also said that the presen’ 
gold-buying policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment might not effect the price of some 
farm products for “a year or even several 
years.” Inflation. Mr. Wallace believes, is 
not a cure-all for agriculture. In addition. 
he called for supervision, and if necessary 
regulation of grain exchanges to prevent 
the speculative activities that. he find: 
Often hate un adverse effect on farn. 
murkets. 

Some of the agreements being arrived 
at between producers and _ distributors 
under the powers of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Mr. Wallace declared. 
brought a better balance in the prices 
paid farmers. But. he said: 

“Some pending agreements that do tliat 
nevertheless permit increased profits’ 
processor. ana edistrikutors. Such -in- 
Creases generally would obviously wor 
against the purvoses ot the Agricultura! 


Adjustment Act and the National Re- 
covery Act and would counteract the de- 
sired redistribution of purchasing power 
Regulation of production and of producers’ 
prices would seem to require, as a logical 
corollary, the regulation of profits. 
“When profits increase greativ out ol 
Proportion. to wage payments, consump- 
tion inevitably falls. Farm returns fall tn 
consequence. It is necessary to arrange 
niatters so that processors and others who 
under marketing agreements and licenses 
ure required to pay increased prices ‘6 
farmers shall not add more than that i1n- 
crease in their prices to consumers. Usu- 
ally they can well afford to add less.” 


Regulation as Basis 
For Greater Stabiliiy 

Going further into this question of proiit 
regulation, which lay at the bottom ol 
the internal dispute that led finally to 
the retirement of George N. Peek as aa- 
ministrator of the AAA, Mr. Wallace said: 

“This question of profits goes, of cours? 
bevond the industries that handle acri- 
cultural products. Stability in our indus- 
trinl as as in our aa2ricultural 
‘ay depcad on answering it correcily 
It may be necessary to review very criti- 
cally the influence of excessive profits 
on our economic life. 

“Farmers know well 
farm prices produce 
shortly brines prices 
unbalanced expansion results in industry 
irom temporarily hich profits. so that the 
profits eventually are wiped out. In both 
wericuliure and indusiryv a better total re- 
turn would probably result. in the lone 
run, from prices and profits that fluc- 
tuated less. 


134... 
haat 


that sharply rising 
expansion which 
down. Similariv 


Which thrives on instability. It i 
not high prices or high profits that cause 
speculation. but changing. prices and 
profits. Methods thet prevenied 
fluctuations would be more poweriul than 
many laws in curbing speculation. 


Monetary Policy Atmed 
To Raise Price Level 


“But more important than the preven- 
tion of speculation is the distribution vl! 
income in such a mann‘tr as to close ani 
widen the gap between production 
and consumption. Excessive margins be- 
tween producers’ and consumers’ prices 
tend perhaps as much as anything else i> 
cestroy the balance” 

Concerning currency inflation. Mr. Wal- 
lace said: 

“Permanent farm relief has two prin- 
cipal requirements: 1. u rise in the genera! 
price level so that the burden of debi ana 
taxes will be liehtened, ind. 2. a closing 
of the gap beiween agricultural and non- 
on Page 14, Column 


“One gain would be a drop in specula- 
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INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 


Snow and Bootleggers---Steadyiug the Budget---A Tour Over 
lce-covered Streets---Money and Bankers 


\ ONDAY. DECEMBER 11.—A white 
~™ coat of snow covers the Na- 
tional Capital this morning. Chill 
Winds blow, but the ears of Wash- 
ington bootleggers—unless_ their 
skin is thick enough to _ protect 
them—are burning. 

Senator Pat Harrison ‘Dem.), of 
Mississippi, leaving the White House 
with his colleagues — grey-headed 
Speaker Rainey, of Illinois, and Sen- 
ator King, of Utah, after a confer- 
ence on liquor taxes, indicates that 
the furtive gentleman with the mys- 
terious package under his arm was 
the chief subject of Presidential 
concern. The conference is attended 
by Joseph Choate, Administrator, 
and Edward K. Lowry. member of 
the Board of Alcohol Control. 

“The President is leaving it up to 
Congress,” declares Senator Harri- 
son, “to fix the tax rate. He wants 
revenue for the Government: but, 
what is more important, he wants 
to put the bootlegger out of busi- 
ness.” 

Earlier a stir in the corridors is 
created as Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator George N. Peek—his 
administrative difference with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace still 
officially unadjusted—enters. With 
him come other officials, heads of 
the Recovery program. They meet. 
form a committee. and out comes 
Special Assistant to the President 
George N. Peek. as its chairman, 
about to coordinate foreign trade 
activities. The former Administra- 
tor and his former chief—their ad- 
justments thus administered — de- 
part on the same train for Chicago. 

Some fears were allayed, others 
increased, at the appearance of 
Lewis Douglas, calm and smiling. 
and Henry Morgenthau, a little dif- 
fident. Budget Balancing Lewis 
needs a steady hand: reports were 
that the Acting Secreteary of the 
Treasury was inclined to juiggle his 
elbow a little. Now they march. as 
Mr. Morgenthau has assured news- 
papermen, “shoulder to shoulder.” 
How the President liked their act is 
not revealed. 

Senator McKellar ‘Dem.'. dapper 
and loyal. leaves after a call with 
the news that Mr. Roosevelt is plan- 
nine to visit his State of Tennessee 
and insvect the power development 
next Svring. which gives hint that. 
With his previously expressed hope 
to.yisit the Pacific coast. the Presi- 


dent will have a long itinerary next 
wer. 


UESDAY, DECEMBER 12.—Liquor 
had flowed back into its own 
channels today and at the White 
House all eyes are turned on the 
Budget. 

Estimates for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July next are under long 
and careful consideration at the 
meeting of the Cabinet and the 
Executive Council, and for nearly 
three hours thereafter Budget Di- 
rector Lewis and Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau con- 
tinue the discussion. 

When it is over Mr. Morgenthau 
laconically reports “progress” and 
expresses a hope that it will be all 
over but the printing before Christ- 
mas. Estimates for the ordinary 
expenses of various departments 
will be less than $2,600,000,000. These 
figures, it was implied, met the ap- 
proval of the President, but there 
was still rumor that the minds of 
Secretary and Director did not meet 
in perfect union. Such rumors were 
denied: 

Said Mr. Morgenthau: 
working in harmony.” 

Said Mr. Douglas: “I have not 
been made aware of a rift.” 

“EDNESDAY. DECEMBER 13.—-A 
thin and slippery coating of ice 
covers the streets of the Capital to- 
day and makes a motor ride a dan- 
gerous adventure. Since Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes fell and broke 
a rib. the walks in front of Govern- 


“We are 


ment buildings are covered with 
sand. | 

Despite the risky going. the 
Budgeteers. Lewis Douglas and 
Henry Morgenthau, slip into the 


Executive Offices for another long 
talk on estimates. which again is 
described as “progress.” 

The Cabinet meets as usual and 
the press gathers. This time the 
newspapermen face one of their own 
members, for the gigantic form of 
Heywood Broun, honored with a 
special place in the “gallery,” looms 
beside Secretary Early. 

The day draws to a close and sud- 
denly. without warning, a motor- 
cycle cavalcade draws up under the 
portico of the White House. the 
President enters his car to break a 
precedent as he rides over the 
treacherous streets on a triple er- 
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rand of mercy. Surprised guards 
at the Naval Hospital greet him at 
his first stop. Here Secretary Ickes 
is propped up in his bed and half 
an hour is spent discussing Public 
Works. 

Mr. Ickes had tried to escape to his 
office after his accident but his wife 
took him in hand and saw that he 
was hospitalized. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Ickes moved his office to the 
hospital. He is, therefore,—though 
somewhat startled at the visit, since 
as a rule Presidents call on nothing 
less than potentates of equal rank— 
not entirely unprepared for it. 

Plowing through the traffic with 
sirens blowing, the White House car 
now proceeds across the city to the 
home of Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson. who is in bed with a cold. 
This visit is a vicarious one. The 
President doesn’t leave his car but 
Mrs. Swanson joins him and sits 
chatting awhile. 

Then across the Park and out to 
Walter Reed Hospital, where another 
ailing member of his official family 
is confined. Secretary of War Dern, 
sitting up in bed with his conva- 
lescing eye. has his surprise. Pur- 
posely the President had informed 
none of his hosts in advance. That 
was part of the fun. 


x * 
(THURSDAY. DECEMBER 14.—The 
process in what Mr. Roosevelt 
himself calls “the education of a 
President,” this time on the subject 
of the monetary matters, continues. 
Eugene R. Black, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, along with 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. and Attorney 


General Cummings, spend long 
hours in the White House. 
Governor Harrison. of the New 


York Federal Reserve, later added 
his views to what the White House 
describes as a “survey” of the eco- 
nomic, financial and legal phases of 
the Administration’: monetary poli- 
cies and problems. 


x 
DECEMBER 10.--Money 
Money... money! 


Eugene Black. Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board: Fred I. Kent, 
its New York foreign exchange ex- 
pert; Jesse Jones. head of the RFC. 
are among the “frequent” visitors to- 
day. George S. Van Schaick, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York 
State, is on hand with a special mis- 
sion. Walter Cummings, Chairman 
of the Board of the Federal Insur- 
ance Deposit Corporation, who goes 
back to private life shortly, reports 
that 7.500 of his 8.000 State banks 
Which are to join the Deposit Cor- 
poration will be ready to operate 
under the Federal plan by the first 
of February. 

Francis M. Law. President of the 


| 


American Bankers’ Association, with 
three of his colleagues offer their 


cooperation. “We told the Presi- 
dent.” says Mr. Law, “that the 


American Bankers’ Association is 
very sincerely desirous to do any- 
thing it could to promote sound re- 
covery.” 


A martial note is sounded with 
the arrival of General King but it 
is learned later at the Press Confer- 
ence that, as Corps Commander at 
Warm Springs, he is an official 


neighbor, just making an unofficial, 
neighborly call. 


RCA's 5 vital improvements 
put new life in old sets 


OT of the great RCA Radio- 
tron laboratories has come 
an amazing advance in radio 
tubes! 5 remarkable improve- 
ments to put new, sparkling 
life in old sets. Be sure you get 
these 5 great advances—ask for 
RCA Radiotrons or Cunning- 
ham Radio Tubes—the only 
ones actually guaranteed by 
RCA Radiotron Company, In- 


corporated, to give you these 
5 great improvements. 


Have your dealer test your 
tubes. Replace the worn-out 
ones with these new tubes. 
You will get a new thrill out of 
radio. Accept no substitutes. 


Note these prices 
on favorite RCA tubes 


Tube Price Tube Pree 
01-A $.60 45 $ .75 
24-A 1.20 47 1,30 
26 .65 71-A 


@unningham 
RY"Radiotron 


STEPPIN say they’re 
stepping. Just about the best 
cigarette you ever smoked. 


Chesterfields are milder 


Chesterfields taste better 
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Getting Jobs for Idle 


Qualified to Teach . . 


Public Instruction by Unemployed on 
Relief Rolls As Planned in Educational 
Program of FERA 


By DR. L. R. ALDERMAN 


Specialist in Adult Education, United States Office of Education 


‘THOUSANDS of letters from schooi 

officials and teachers asking for in- 
formation about the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration’s educational pro- 
gram have recently reached Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
headquarters, the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation in Washington, and State FERA 
offices throughout the United States. 

> > 

Superintendents and principals faced 
with the problem of caring for the 
largest school enrollments in history, 
with fewer teachers to bear the burden, 
want to know how they can get aid. 
Unemployed classroom teachers, and 
those unpaid for months, and in some 
cases years, want to get jobs or want 
warrants cashed. What does the Fed- 
eral emergency relief educational] pro- 
gram hold for them? 


Study of Ways 
to Give Youth 
Best Training 


By 
James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


T IS SIGNIFICANT, with the near 
approach of the 100th annivesary of 
passage of the Pennsylvania Free Pub- 
lic School Act in 1834, that the State 
should be found studying itself, educa- 
tionally speaking. 

Launched in 1931, just as the period 
of depression indicated serious trouble 
ahead for public education, this Penn- 
sylvania educational study is playing 
a leading part in the reconstruction 
that is destined to bring helpful im- 
provements to our schools. Its main 
objective is the formulation of a 10- 
year program of educational develop- 
ment for Pennsylvania. The agency of 
action is the State Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems in 
Pennsylvania. 

The first century of public education 
for Pennsylvania has been one of con- 
sistent and continuous progress to 
steadily higher levels of achievement in 
every field of human endeavor. Indus- 
try. commerce, agriculture, science, art 
—all have gone forward in these years 
with giant strides and have placed our 
Cor:monwealth in many respects in the 
very front rank of the States of the 
Union. Pennsylvanians are the pos- 
sessors of a rich cultural, civic, and ma- 
terial heritage of which they are justly 
proud. 

But of this priceless heritage it is not 
enough to say we are the possessors, 
rather we are the trustees, responsible 
not only for its conservation but also 


for the preparation of the oncoming > 


gencration of citizens to succeed us in 
our trusteeship. 

The preparation of the children and 
youth now in our schools to become 
worthy heirs of our generation cannot 
be wisely or safely abridged if the de- 
fense of the future of our State and 
Nation is to be adequately safeguarded. 
For these girls and boys are the fu- 
ture and, therefore, the State’s most 
precious resources. The New York 
Times in a recent editorial said in sub- 
stance: In our efforts to make needed 
adjustments to current social and eco- 


“nomic difficulties we may not safely 


neglect the defense of the future. To 
do so would be to dissipate our inheri- 
tance by placing it in hands not trained 
either to receive it or in turn to trans- 
mit it undiminished to their children. 

The pressing problem before us, then, 
is: How can teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, school directors, and all 
others in positions of responsibility in 
the field of education assist in the nec-= 
essary current economic adjustments, 
and at the same time provide ade- 
quately for the defense of the future of 
the State and Nation? A sane and 
saic solution of this problem is vital 
to the welfare of every citizen of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Educational Study Commission, 
appointed in 1931 by the State Super- 
intendent, with approval of the Gov- 
ernor, has made wonderful progress. It 
is composed of leading educators rep- 
resenting all phases of educational en- 
deavor, and many nonshool men and 
women. For the most part these latter 
represent taxpayers, agricultural, civic 
and commercial organizations; the 
fields of finance, law and business; and 
Federal and State Government. Their 
activities through committees and sub- 
committees, cover problems of educa- 
tional objectives and principles, school 
administration, school finance, teacher 


_ preparation, school legislation, and in- 


structional programs and procedure. 


The studies that have been conducted ° 


under the so-called Ten-year Program 
have yielded certain very definite out- 
comes to date: 

1. A thorough review and re-exami- 
nation on a state-wide basis by school 
men and women and citizens. of the 
needs of our public schools have been 
stimulated. 

2. A new policy in State educational 
acvainistration that has as its purpose 
the mobilization of all professional 
forces of the State in a cooperative ef- 
fort to find constructive solutions ex- 
tending for a 10-year period to the 
pressing problems of public education 
in Pennsylvania. 

3. Data ive been gathered, general 
principles devcloped, and public opinion 
informed relitive to ways and means 
of meeting the immediate emergency 
confronting public education. 

4. The foundation has been laid 
under the auspices of the Eeducational 
Commission for making even more ef- 
fective the coordination of all the pro- 
fessional resources of the State in de- 
veloping plans to make the public 
schools of the Commonwealth increas- 
ingly responsive and senczitive to the 
needs of a rapidly changing and sorely 
distressed society. In the even more 
difficult years that lie ahead the State 
will need to depend more than ever 
before upon the constructive processes 
of education in the building up of a 
cooperative society that recognizes the 
interdependence of communities, states 
and nations and that man cannot live 
by bread alone. 


Are Federal Emergency Relief Ad- . 


ministration funds for schools? 

No; they are for relieving the unem- 
ployment situation. The funds may be 
used. to pay relief wages to persons 
qualified to teach. 

What do they teach? 

The FERA specifies that work-relicf 
wages be paid to needy persons quali- 
fied to teach rural elementary schools; 
English; rehabilitation classes for 


physically handicapped; vocational] ed- . 


ucation; general adult education, and 
nursery schools. 
> 

How can unemployed teachers get 
Emergency Relief teaching jobs? 

Teachers in need of relief register on 
State relief rolls. State and local re- 
lief agencies compile lists of candidates 
for teaching positions from the relicf 
register. State and local school author- 
ities select qualified teachers from these 
lists. 

Who will work out plans for using 
Federal relief funds for instruction 
services? 

State departments of education in 
consultation with other State and local 
educational leaders draw up the plans. 
The program is discussed with State 
Emergency Relief administrators, and 
then with the FERA headquarters in 
Washington. The Federal relief office 
must approve all programs submitted. 

+ > 


Can the FERA in Washington employ 
teachers direct? 

That is a State and local matter. 

Is the Emergency Relief money only 
for teachers’ salaries? 

Up to 5 per cent of each State allot- 
ment for education may be used to buy 
school supplies. 

Which rural] schools can be supplied 
teachers paid from relief funds? 

Schools in districts having communi- 
ties no larger than 2,500 population ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, and of these 
only those where it can be satisfactorily 
shown that the school authorities have 
made a distinct effort to keep the 
schools open by normal means. 

+ > 


- Can college students, compelled to 
give up their studies because of lack of 
funds, get loans from the FERA to con- 
tinue their college work? 

No. 

Who administers the educational pro- 
grams financed by Federal relief funds? 

Supervision and control of these pro- 
grams is under the State Department of 
Education. 

Must classes taught by work - relicf 
teachers be held in public-school build- 
ings? 

They can be held in Y. M. C. A. or 
Y. W. C. A. buildings, clubrooms, hotels, 
or elsewhere, but they must be held 
under public auspices or control. 

What is a work-relief wage? 

This is decided by local emergency 
relief administrations. A 

Is membership in such classes limited 
to unemployed adults? 

Classes are open to employed persons 
as well as those unemployed. Teachers, 


service. 


hn H. Fah 
be started. 


the association be had? 


Federal home loan banks. 


bank as soon as possible. 


granted? 


later. 


Procedure Outlined for Forming 


Who should cooperate in the organization? 

Since a Federal savings and loan association is so com- 
pletely a community and public-spirit enterprise, it is 
essential that the cooperation of the entire community 
be obtained. Reovresentatives of every possible group in 
the locality should be drawn into the organizing body 
and represented on the board of directors. 

After the cooperation of a representative group is ob- 
tained, where may applications for the organization of 


The application for permission to organize—“Exhibit 
B”’—may be secured from the Federal savings and loan 
division of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., or from any of the 
Since the association, if or- 
ganized, will be a member of the Federal home loan bank 
of its district, it is well to establish contact with that 


How is the application form to be filled out? 

Exhibit B must be answered and signed by five respon- 
sible citizens of the community seeking to organize the 
new association. After this, it is sent for approval to the 
proper Federal home loan district bank, or to a Federal 
savings and loan division of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. The application must be executed in triplicate 
and all three copies sent for approval. 

What is the procedure if the original application is 


If the application is granted, the white original copy 
will be signed and returned to the applicants, along with 
several copies of Exhibit C, “Subscriptions to Shares,” 
and two copies of Exhibit D, “Petition for Charter.” The 
approved Exhibit B must be carefully retained for use 


The persons who applied for the charter and those 
whom they have interested in the project meet and or- 
ganize themselves into an organization committee after 
the receipt of the approved application. 


How TO ORGANIZE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Meet Community Needs 


Agency of Home Loan Bank System as Public Service to 


By JOHN H. FAHEY, 


Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


HE ORGANIZATION of a Federal savings and loan 
association offers extraordinary opportunity for public 
A successful association is directly connected 
with two of the most commendable attributes of every 
person—thrift, and the desire for home ownership. 

What is the first step in the organization of a Federal 
savings and loan association under the direction of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board? 

Individuals interested in starting 
such an association must, first of 
all, determine if it is really needed 
and has a chance for success. The 
need may be determined by sur- 
veying the local mortgage situation 
from the point of view of demand 
for credit and supply of monthly- 
payment mortgage paper. 

If the supply of long-term, 
monthly - repayment 
funds is found to be hopelessly in- 
adequate to meet the needs as dis- 
closed by such a survey, a Federal 
savings and loan association may 


public? 


mortgage 


charter? 


typewriter. 


ize.” 


From their num- 


however, must be qualified by experi- 


ence in their field of instruction, and 
in need of relief. 

Does this mean that persons other 
than experienced teachers needing re- 
lief will be employed by the FERA to 
teach? 

Yes; for instance, at the discretion of 
school authorities an experienced en- 
gineer, on relief rolls, may be given a 
job to teach other persons interested 
in engineering. The same applies to 
persons expert in other fields, on relief 
rolls. 


If a State or city program to organize 


classes under the FERA rules and regu- 
lations has not been approved, can a 


person in that city or State get work- | 


relief wages for teaching? 
> > 


State or city programs must be ap- 
proved before work-relief teaching jobs 
are given. Generally, however, public 


“demand makes it necessary that cities 


or States get programs approved. - 
How many months shall rural school 
districts be entitled to have instruc- 
tional services paid out of relief funds? 
The number of months representing 
the difference between the months of 


ber they select a president, a vice president, and a secre- 
tary 
What types of shares may be subscribed for by the 


Four kinds of shares are available. 
subscribe to more than one type of share, but he shall 
not count as more than one subscriber in determining 
the qualifications for issuance of a charter. 


The types of shares are: Installment thrift, optional 
savings, prepaid, and full-paid income shares. 


Installment thrift shares serve the purpose of those 
intending to follow a systematic savings program over a 
period of years, while optional savings shares are for 
those who have irregular incomes. Prepaid shares are 
designed for the investor who wishes to make a lump- 
sum investment in the association which he intends to 
leave undisturbed and without taking his dividends in 
cash, but rather having them credited to his investment. 
Full-paid income shares are for the investor who wishes 
‘to make a lump-sum investment and receive the semi 
annual dividends in cash. 

How many subscribers must the organizers obtain be- 
fore a charter will be issued? 

-In an unincorporated place or an incorporated place 
having not more than 10,000 population, the organizers 
must have secured at least 30 subscribers, subscribing to 
at least $25,000 par value of shares, and agreeing to pay 
in cash, upon the grant of a charter, at least $2,500. 

In places having more than 10,000, but less than 100,000. 
inhabitants, the minimum is 40 subscribers to shares, 
subscribing at least $50,000 par value of shares and agree- 
_ing to pay in cash at least $5,000 upon the grant of a 
charter. In places of 100,000 or more, the minimum is 50 
subscribers, subscribing to at least $75,000 par value of 
shares and agreeing to pay in cash, upon the grant of a 
charter, at least $7,500. ; 

What are the final steps before the issuance of 


The petition for charter—“Exhibit D’—must be filled 
out in duplicate with the name, title, and address of the 
petitioners in their own handwriting, not filled in by 


In petitioning for a charter the petitioners must also 
state the name which they request for the association. 
Care should be taken to select a name which will be 
descriptive and which will also have sales appeal. 

The petition for charter and the duplicate are sent to 

_ the Federal home loan bank of the district along with 
the original copies of Exhibit C, “Subscriptions to Shares,” 
and the original “Application for Permission to Organ- 

The green duplicate of Exhibit C is retained by 
the organization committee. 

What is the procedure after the charter has been issued? 

After receipt of the charter, written notice should be 

sent promptly by the officers of the organization com- 
mittee to the share subscribers announcing the first 
shareholders’ meeting five days later. 
‘the shareholders will elect directors in accordance with 
the charter, and if possible the newly-elected directors 
should meet the same evening and elect officers as pro- 
vided in the charter. : 
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One person may 


At this meeting 


school planned for this year and the 
months of school operation in 1930-31. 

What school districts may organize 
classes for illiterates to be taught by 
needy unemployed teachers paid from 
relief funds? 

Any school district, city or rural, in 
a State which has had its program ap- 
proved by State and Federal Emergency 
Relief headquarters. 

When may classes be held? 

_ At any hour of the day or evening. 

How many States have applied for 
FERA funds for education? ; 

Forty-four States to date. 


itizens’ Information 


service 6 


—WHEN are new issues of securi- 

ties authorized for sale? 

A.—Under the Securities Act of 1933, 
applications for registration of securi- 
ties are filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission. As the applications are 
filed they are made public by the Com- 
mission. Registration becomes effective 
within 20 days after filing and, unless 
a stop order is issued forbidding the 
issue, the securities can then be sold to 
the public. 

> > 

@.-In what denominations and 
at what interest rate are bonds of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
available? 

A.—Coupon bonds are available ‘'n 
denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000. Fully registered 
bonds are available in denominations 
of $1.000 and $5,000. The 4 per cen" 
interest is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment during the life of the bond, which 
matures in 18 years. 


Q.—How thick are veneers cut? 

A.—Veneers are cut into so many dif- 
ferent thicknesses—ranging from less 
than one one hundred and twentieth 
of an inch to more than five sixteenths 
of an inch—that it is difficult to ob- 
tain accurate data on the number of 
square feet made, the Census Bureau 
states. 

> + 

Q.—How can a person whose citizen- 
ship has been clouded by serving in the 
military or naval establishment of 2 
foref@n country repatriate himself? 

A.—He may resume citizenship by 
taking an oath of allegiance to the 
United States in the manner prescribed 
by law, and on the payment of a fee 
of $1 receive a certificate of repatria- 
tion from the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


> + 
Q.—What is the cooperage industry? 
A.—The cooperage industry. as de- 
fined by the Bureau of Census, cm- 


‘braces establishments engaged primar- 


ily in the manufacture of barrels, kegs, 
tubs, pails, hogsheads, and other con- 
tainers made of staves. 

+ > 

Q.—What are some of the uses of 
casein? 

A.—The two principal uses of casein 
are in the coated-paper and glue in- 
dustries. More commercial casein is 
utilized in the coating of paper than 
for all other purposes combined, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Its function is to combine clay 
and other material to the paper stock. 
It is employed to some extent in the 
paint industry; as a base for insecti- 
cide sprays; as a filler for certain 
cloths and in processing such articles 
as leather and linoleum. 

+ + 

Q.—What kind of flour is used in the 
manufacture of macaroni? 

A.—Durum flour, made from Duruin 
wheat, is: used in the manufacture of 
macaroni, spaghetti, and other alimen- 
tary pastes, says the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Q.—Does an air-conditioning system 
remove sulphur dioxide from the air? 
A.—Tests made in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D. ¢c., 
showed that sulphur dioxide, which is 
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PRANK C. WALKER, of New York City, is 
the first executive director of the National 
Emergency Council just created by President 
Roosevelt for the announced purpose of keeping 
the country informed, in a coordinated way, on 
the Federal Government's recovery activities. 
He is the general manager of the newest of the 
emergency services that is to collate the essential 
facts regarding what the many administrations, 
councils, bureaus and other new offices in the 
Recovery Program are doing. His office is a 
central agency of what is designed to be a 
Nation-wide service of information about Gov- 
ernment in its new and emergency phases. It 
will be directed, according to its sponsors, not 
on censorship lines, but to provide “much- 
needed information not readily accessible now 
through lack of coordination between the various 
governmental publicity services.” Similar in- 
formational service is planned by means of 
groups to be formed in the various States. 

Mr. Walker was born in Plymouth, Pa., May 
30, 1886. When he was three years old, his 
parents moved to Montana. He was educated 
in the local schools of Butte, and then went. 
to Spokane, Wash., to altend Gonzaga College, 
then he went to South Bend, Ind., where he was 
eraduated in law in the University of Notre 
Dame in 1909. 

Returning to Butte he was assistant district 
attorney at Butte for three years and a member 
of the Montana Legislature during the session 
that first elected Thomas J. Walsh to the United 
States Senate. He practiced law in Montana 
until January, 1925, when he moved to New 
York. There he served as general counsel for 
Comerford Theatres, Inc., and its subsidiary 
corporations. This corporation controls a chain 
of theaters in New York, Pennsylvania and the 
New Engiand States. It consists of more than 
100 properties and is headed by Mr. Walker's 
uncle, M. E. Comerford. 


D®: MORDECAI EZEKIEL, of Richmond, Va., 
Economic Adviser of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has been an active participant in many 
of the recent outstanding developments at 
Washington relating to farm problems. He has 
had a wide experience at home and abroad. 


He was born at Richmond, Va., in 1899 and 
was educated there. He has lived in Maryland 
and Minnesota and his activities have covered 
other States. For 11 years he has been moving 
upward in the Federal Service in Washington. 


Dr. Ezekiel entered the Government service 
in 1922 when he was appointed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Backed by a liberal train- 
ing in higher economics, he earned rapid promo- 
tion in the fields of: eeonomic and. statistical 
research and analysis. He was one of the ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and his intensive work there is reflected in a 
number of Departmental publications. Once he 
wrote a statistical text-book on methods of 
correlation analysis. He helped develop the 
agricultural outlook service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

He left the Department in 1930 to go to the 
Federal Farm Board as its Assistant Chief 
Economist. Meantime he obtained leave of 
absence for a year and studied in Europe de- 
voting his attention to adjustment economic 
organization in the major countries. He helped 
draft the plan for the new Farm Credit Admini- 
stration. He has helped in formulation of other 
legislation. 

Dr. Ezekiel has specialized in problems of 
adjustment of agricultural production to de- 
mand. He has been active in all the Depart- 
ment’s planning of control of farm production, 
in the liquor code administration and in many 
other major matters. His chief interest is in 
the narrowing of the spread between what the 
farmer receives and what the consumers pay. 


D®: FREDERIC CLEMSON HOWE, of New 

York City, Consumers’ Counsel of the Trade 
Agreement Section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, is a lawyer, economist 
and publicist. He is a member of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration. 

Dr. Howe is charged with the administration 
of all provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act that relate to trade agreements in their 
relation to the consuming public. He watches 
the trend of prices, interprets the effect on the 
consumers and broadcasts the facts to the public. 
He initiated the publication of a bi-weekly 
“Consumers’ Guide” in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Fconomics, the Bureau 
of Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. His activities are directed toward 
aiding the consumers to understand changes in 
prices and the costs of food and farm com- 
modities, and to make wise and economical 
purchases. 

Dr. Howe was born at Meadville, Pa., Nov. 21, 
1867. He was educated at the Alleghany College, 
Pa., Johns Hopkins University, Md., and the 
University of Marvland and New York law 
schools, and abroad. He was a member of the 
law firm of Garfield, Garfield & Howe, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 15 years. He was a city 
councilman at Cleveland, president of a Cleve- 
land fimance commission and served in the Ohio 
Legislature for five years. Meantime, he was 
@ special United States Commissioner investi- 
gating municipal ownership problems in Great 
Britain, and was professor in law at the Cleve- 
land College of Law, lecturer on taxation at 
the Western Reserve University and on muni- 
cipal administration and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

He was appointed a member of President 
Wilson's staff of experts at the World War 
Peace Conference at Paris. 


ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN, of Boston, 
Mass., who has just been reappointed Chair- 


“man of the United States Tariff Commission. 


has made a lifetime study of tariffs, taxes. and 
other economic problems. He is a veteran news- 
paper correspondent and executive, and a 
quarter of a century ago was reporting what the 
Government was doing in tariff and other 
matters. 

Born at Abington, Mass., Spt. 14, 1865. Mr. 
O'Brien is of the Harvard College alumni. 
Dartmouth College, Brown University, Colby 
College and Boston University has conferred 
honorary degrees on him. 

When Grover Cleveland was nominated for 
the Presidency in 1892 he chose Mr. O'Brien as 
his personal secretary. Mr. O’Brien continued 
with him into the White House until November. 
1895. Then his journalistic career began. 

For 11 years Mr, O'Brien was Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript and for 
four years thereafter its editor. Then he be- 
came president and a director of the Boston 
Publishing Company, publishing the morning 
Boston Herald and the evening Boston Traveler. 
For 18 vears he was editor of the Herald. He 
has been Chairman of the Tariff Commission 
since Dec. 1, 1931. He is a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism and of other organizations. 

His function as Tariff Commission chairman 
is to direct its investigation and other work and 
to supervise its reports to the President and to 
Congress. He and his five associates and their 
technical expert personnel investigate effects of 
operations of the customs laws in relation to 
revenue, industries and labor. They deal with 
tariff relations with foreign countries, includ- 
ing the background of economic alliances and 
commercial treaties, analyze the meaning of 
foreign tariff organizations and practices, and 
visualize whole field of foreign competition. 


harmful to paper, was not completely 
removed from the air by washing it 
with untreated water in an air-condi- 
tioning system of the usual type. Ef- 
fective elimination was obtained, howe 
ever, On washing the air with water 
that had been treated with alkaline 
material. 
> > 

Q@.—Are pensions received from the 
United States by the family of a vet« 
eran for services rendered by the vet« 
eran to the United States in time of 
war subject to the Federal income tax? 

A.—The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that pensions received from 
the United States by the family of a 
Veteran for services rendered by the 
veteran to the United States in time 
of war are exempt, as gifts, from Fed- 
eral income tax. 

+> + 

Q.—Are there any estates in British 
Court of Chancery awaiting settlement 
in which American claimants could 
share? 

A.—There are no estates of any age 
aWaiting settlement in chancery. That 
allegation has been used often by un- 
scrupulous persons to swindle American 
dupes. The American consulate in Lon- 
don has a prepared form letter with 
which it answers queries from hopeful 
claimants advising them their quest is 
hopeless. The latest swindle which 
used a mythical estate of the famous 
sea rover Drake as bait has just been 
scotched and the prime agent sentenced 
to prison. 

> 

Q.—Where is the frigate “Constitu- 
tion” now? 

A.—'Old Ironsides” is in San Diego, 
California, to remain until March, when 
she will be returned to the Atlantic 
coast. Leaving the Washington Navy 
Yard, Dec. 8, 1932, she cruised to 
the Pacific by way of the Panama 
Canal. She covered 20,000 miles and 
received more than 4,500,000 visitors. 


Diversification 
of Farming in 
Connecticut 


By 
S. McLean Buckingham 
Commissioner of Agricule 
ture, State of Con- 
necticut. 


Se agriculture is a model 
‘ of diversification. Those branches 
of the State government which have to 
do with fostering agriculture reflect the 
far-sighted policy of Connecticut farm- 
ers who 'cng ago realized the folly of 
one-crop farming. 

The simple life of formers days is 
gone. Our modern social and eco- 
nomic life. is intricate and creates 
many new desires and demands which 
must be supplied or else our rural 
towns will 'ecome a liability instead of 
an asset to the State. Today the rural 
community must compete with the 
cities in supplying facilities which are 
fast becoming essentials to our comfort 
and happiness. 


The machinery of the department is 
made up of the two major branches of 
“Administration” and the “Bureau of 
Markets” with necessary subdivisions to 
carry on the work. The personnel is 
made up largely of persons with tech- 
nical training in their particular line 
of work and who have the ability to 
assume Other duties within the depart- 
ment during rush periods. 

The Administration Division deals 
with a multiplicity of problems and 
projects. which do not relate directly 
with marketing. It handles all depart- 
mental financial matters, supervises the 
allotment of State aid to agricultural 
societies, administers the State seed 
law, inspects fairs and agricultural so- 
cieties and takes an active part in the 
ee of programs for the ben- 
efit of agriculture. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
services rendered by this Division is its 
cooperation with agricultural societies 
in arranging programs for meetings, 
publicizing such meetings and working 
with any of the agricultural organiza- 
tions desiring to conduct an advertising 
campaign to better acquaint the con- 
sumer with the value of Connecticut 
products. 


The Department of Agriculture and 
the Commissioner in particular is called 
on for help in solving many of the 
farmers’ problems, both individual and 
collective. Farmers seeking loans, ways 
to save their farms from foreclosures, 
relief from taxes, better roads, elec- 
tricity, relief after crop failures and 
many other things. are welcomed to 
bring their problems to the department 
and have been assured of securing sym- 
pathetic and conscientious advice. 


The Bureau of Markets is a division 
within the department which deals di- 
rectly with the problems involved in 
developing a more orderly system of 
marketing farm products. The collec- 
tion and dissemination of market 
quotations; the establishment and 
maintenance of grades or standards; 
the compiling of crop statistics and the 
volume of imports are all included in 
the activities of this division. 

Wholesale prices on farm products in 
six of the leading markets of the State 
are collected each day by trained mar- 
ket reporters and the information re- 
leased to the farmers through three 
sources. The market reporters supply 
the local press with a story covering 
supply and prices each day. The same 
material is also sent to radio stations 
in the State and becomes a part of the 
department’s regular radio program. 

The establishment and maintenance 
of grades has become one of the most 
important functions of the Bureau of 
Markets. Grades have been estab- 
lished for turkeys. eggs, tomatoes. Ict- 
Luce, asparagus. apples, potatoes and 
numerous vegetables. The establish- 
ment of grades also carries with it the 
development of standard containers 
and markers. 

Connecticut has been especially ac- 
tive in fostering the New England Farm 
Marketing Program which is aimed to 
develop a unified marketing program 
throughout the New England States. 
The adoption of Connecticut’s Egg 
Quality Program by the Department 
met with such success that similar pro- 
grams have since been adopted by other 
States. 

While individual reports from proe 
ducers are held confidential the sume 
mary of this information may be see 
cured by any resident of Connecticut. 
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More Privileges 
For Flyer Under 


New Regulations 


Stimulation of Private Avia- 
tion Anticipated as Result 
Of Modification of Li- 


censing Rules 


§timulation of private flying is expected 

to result from the creation of the grade 
of amateur pilot’s license under new reg- 
ulations announced, Dec. 12, by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 


The revised rules represent the results 
of several. months of study by Major J. 
Carroll Cone, Assistant Director of Aero- 
nauti¢s in charge of air regulation, it was 
stated by Eugene L. Vidal, director. Majcr 
Cone was assisted by comments and 
criticisms of persons in all phases of the 
industry, Mr. Vidal said. 


Parents’ Consent for Minors 


Persons under 21 years of age will be 
required under the amended regulations 
to obtain consent of parents or guardians 
before they can receive any type of pilot 
license. Another change is the establish- 
ment of new ratings for Department ol 
Commerce approved flying schools to pro- 
vide for the new grade of amateur pilot's 
license. 

The rules enlarge the privileges of the 
private pilot and of the limited commer- 
cial pilot with respect to flying operations 
beyond the 10-mile radius of his base, to 
the end that they may carry guests, ex- 
ecutives or employes of companies em- 
ploying them, and may demonstrate air- 
craft to prospective purchasers. 


Two-years Term for Permits 

Other amendments inchide: 

An extension of the period of validity 
of student permits which now will be in 
force for two years after issuance, instead 
of one year. 

A change in the medical requirements 
for private pilots, who will be required tc 
take physical examinations every two 
years instead of annually, as heretofore. 
This provision applies also to the new 
amateur grade. 

A requirement that student pilots may 
not make landings at airline terminals or 
airports where flying meets or air races 
are in progress unless they are based at 
such points. 

Authority for passengers to sit at con- 
trols of dual-controlled aircraft if op- 
erated by a pilot licensed in the higher 
grades and no passengers are carried for 
hire. 

Four Grades of Flyers 


The amateur pilot’s license, it was ex-. 
piained, is designed to bridge the gap' 


between the student pilot and the private 
grade of license. With 
this license there are now four grades: 


Amateur, private, limited commercial and. 


transport aircraft pilot licenses. 

The original medical cxamination for 
the amateur pilot license will be the same 
as that for private and student pilois. 


‘and will be given by a designated medical] | 


examiner of the Aeronautics Branch. 


To secure the amateur license, an ap-. 
plicant is required to have had 25 hours) 


solo flying time, including at least five 
hours within the last 60 days before ap- 
plication. He also shall pass examina- 
tions on the Air Commerce Regulations 
and air traffic rules and take a flight test 
Which will be practically the same as 
that for private pilots, except that he 
will not need to go into and recover from 
spins and’ make cross-wind take-offs and 
Jandings. 

The amateur pilot will be allowed to 
vilot licensed aircraft; but he may not 
carry persons except licensed transport, 
limited commercial or private pilots, and 
these shall be in dual controlled aircraft. 

Amateur Must Fly 25 Hours 

Heretofore, the person learning to fly 
was required to accumulate 50 hours of 
solo flying as a student before he was 
eligible for any pilot license, and he then 
cculd apply for either the private or lim- 
ited commercial grade. Under 
amended regulations he is qualified to ap- 
ply for an amateur license at the end of 


25 hours of flying. If he passes the tests} 


for this grade he becomes a licensed pilot 
and may fly aircraft for his own pleasure, 
or as a means of transportation between 
one city and another. 

The student pilot is limited to practice 
flights, since the regulations stipulate that 
he may pilot licensed aircraft only while 
receiving instruction. His instructor wil! 
send him out for solo cross-country prac- 
tice flights: but he is required to avoid 
airline and terminals and airports at 
which air races or air meets are in prog- 
ress. 

Minimum Age Requirements 

For all grades of licenses, applicants un- 
der 21 years of age will be required to 
submit evidence that their parents or 
guardians have given permission for them 
to engage in flying. The minimum age 
requirements are 16 for private, amateur 
and student pilots, and 18 for limited 
commercia! and transport pilots. 

While no changes have been made in 
the requirement that private pilots shail] 
have had 50 hours solo fiving to qualify 
for license, it is now necessary that they 
take the same flight tests as prescribed 
for transport pilots with the exception 
of the cross-country flight. This amend- 
ment restores the requirement that ap- 
plicants for this grade dermnstrate ability 
to recover from spins, a requirement 
which had been removed by a previous 
amendment. 

Private pilots may now operate aircraft 
carrying guests, executives or employes of 
companies by which they are employed 
provided no payment is made for- the 
transportation. They also may demon- 
strate aircraft in flight to prospective 
buyers. but may not pilot either licensed 
or unlicensed aircraft with persons or 
cargo for hire. 


Limited Commercial Pilots 

Limited commercial pilots are affected 
by the same provision and may now ap- 
erate outside the 10-mile radius of the 
base to which they have been restricted 
in the past, under these conditions. These 
pilots formerly were not permitted to en- 
gage .n this kind of flying on behalf o: 
their employers. 

However, private pilots may not carry 
pessengers who are paying for the trans- 
portation, and limited commercial pilots 
may not do so except within the areas 
surrounding their home bases which are 
set forth on their licenses. 

It is now permissible for a passenger t? 
sit, at the controls of a side-by-side dua! 
controlled aircraft operated by a trans- 
port, limited commercial or private pilot. 
provided no passengers are carried for 
hire. A passenger also may be permitted 
to sit at the controls of tandem dual 
controlled aircrait operated by a trans- 


- port, limited commercial or private pilot. | 


if no other persons are in the aircraft. 


the creation of | 


the) 


| Representative Dickstein Says Investigation of House Committee Has Shown Dangerous 
Forces in Operation in United States 


By SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
Chairman, House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization 


Foremost among those wo are at pres- 
; ent seeKing to influence American opin- 


‘ions are the agents of Adolf Hitler, the. 


_ dictator of Germany. 
i weeks the House of Representatives’ 
Committee of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, of which I am chairman, has been 
investigating the operations of certain 
German organizations and German inci- 
viduals in the United States. 

Although considerably hampered in our 
investigation by the lack of funds neces- 
Sary to expose the intricate and deftly 


our 


none other than patriotic reasons, we are 
at last getting to the bottom of a foreign 
political machine, whose activities wil) 
prove of startling interest to all Americans 
when the time comes for exposure. 

We hope to present sufficient evidence 


financed by the Government, for the un- 
cloaking of all subversive elements con- 
nected with the Nazi movement in the 
United States. 


Propaganda of Hate 


Charged by Committee 
, At present our findings indicate beyond 
a doubt in the minds of those most closely 
, connected With the investigation that 
| Nazi activities are not confined to the 
| mere distribution of literature which 
‘might clarify our understanding of the 
‘Situation in Germany. The German 
propaganda that has come into our hands 
‘is of a pernicious sort, ostensibly designed 
_ to gain the sympathy of Americans for 
| Hitler’s claims against foreign nations 
German propaganda contains such ele- 
ments as to bring to a head in this coun- 
try hatred for one’s fellow citizens. 

Hitler has enlisted the aid of certain 
institutions in the United States whose 
help could be secured by monthly pay- 
ments. He has transformed into mediums 
of his propaganda German-American in- 
Stitutions, many of which have earned 
the respect of our citizens through years 
of splendid service to our needs. Ger- 
many’s industrial representatives in this 
country have been coordinated with the 
diabolical plans of the Hitler government. 
and I can point to a number of them as 
direct executors of Hitler's base aims 
against civilization. 

At this moment in New York. City, 
wherein we have the largest concentra- 


cial ranks of German-Americans have 
been divided in two distinct groups. On 
the one side are the liberal Germans and 
Jews, who cannot conscientjously sub- 
| Scribe to Herr Hitler's policies of prosti- 
_tuting ideals to the requirements of an 
; ambitious and unscrupulous state. 


For the last eight ‘fluenced by the personal profit offered 


Is Nazi ‘Propaganda’ a Possible Threat 
To Our Form of Government? 


q 


Hitler’s dictation. Should they refuse .o| weaving these various movements into a 
bend their knees to their fanatical chan-| united front; and that, in consideration 
cellor, the safety of their friends and|of the response they have received from 


relatives in Germany 


would be jeopard-|hundreds of thousands of uninformed 


ized, and they themselves would never Americans and other persons with an un- 


Gare set foot in the fatherland again 
Others of this latter category are .:n- 


them for their support of the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 


Coercion Alleged 


To Finance Campaign 
From the meager budgets of the Third 


healthy twist, they present a formidable 
threat to our democracy. 

May I at this time reassert that our in- 
vestigation is not directed against any 
groups of Americans who in this country 
seek to foster the ideals of their ancestors, 
like the well-tried and well-known Steu- 
ben Society of American citizens of Ger- 


Reich a surprising amount of money 1S our secial and political life, but I am op- 
being spent on propaganda in the United | posed to aliens with a philosophy of their 


We have evidence 


measures being employed to coerce Ger- 
mans to contribute to this fund for the 
propagation of hate and unrest. Poor 
Germans in this country are literally be- 
ing blackmailed into lending their moral 


/and financial support to the issues ot 


i 


before Congress, when that body recon-! their chancellor. 
venes in January, to make feasible the | 
creation of a special committee, properiy a 


Secret agents and spies; a secret police; 
smuggling of arms for military drill; in 
short, activities which were unknown in 
this country at any time and not indulged 
in except by enemies of our people, have 
become the order of the day. 

I know of instances where a secret Nazi 
police did threaten Americans who hap- 
pened to have relatives on the other side 


with dire reprisals if they would not join. 


the movement. 

I know of instances where, because of 
the resistance of American citizens to dic- 
tation by foreign spies, their relatives in 
Germany were secretly removed to places 
unknown. I know of instances where men 


and women thoroughly American in spirit. 


were obliged to yield to persuasion of for- 
eign spies because of their fear as to what 
would happen to their relatives in Ger- 
many if they did not become active mem- 
bers of the Hitler band in the United 
States. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
connection of German agents witha num- 


expanding in the United States with 


covered machinations of the Nazi govern- | States, and at the same time these funds, own dictating to our citizens the form of 
ment, we have succeeded in unearthing are being swelled by thousands of dollars 
evidence to define the Nazi government extorted from German citizens in New 
here as the most dangerous threat to| York. We know the sources that finance 

democracy that has ever existed.| this Nazi movement. 
Through the good offices of friends of the of the amounts being expended by the 
Committee, who have worked with us for, Berlin government; and we know the 


government which we are to adopt for 
ourselves. 

(The foregoing is an abstract of an ad- 
dress, Dec. 15, over associated stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company.) 


Denial of Nazi Propaganda 
On Pamana Railroad Ships 


T. H. Rossbottom, vice president of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line, testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Dec, 13 that 
he has no knowledge of any German 
propaganda on the ships of his compatiy 
and that the crews of his vessels are either 
naturalized American citizens or have 
taken steps for that purpose. He pointed 
out, incidentally, that it has been very 
difficult to get Americans to serve as 
stewards on his ships because of the in- 
_ferior positions of those who serve in that 
‘capacity. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of New 
York City, Committee chairman, an- 
nounced Dec. 16 that he will ask authority 
of the House to make a ‘comprehensive 
‘investigation of Nazi propaganda in this 
country. 


Results of Investigation 
Of the Overton Election 


The Senate special committee investigat- 
ing the election of Senator Overton (Dem.), 


i ber of revolutionary movements that are|of Louisiana, has closed its hearings, and 


Senator Overton, in his first public state- 


astounding rapidity. Through the United! ment, declared Dec. 11 that in all the evi- 
‘States mails today thousands of news- dence there is no testimony whatever that 
| Papers, magazines, pamphlets, and letters | he is guilty of any irregularity, or that 
‘are being circulated by leaders of various he is unworthy of membership in the Sen- 


‘rebellicus cliques of this country. 


They 
appeal to the jobless and disgruntled ele- 
ments for support that will put them into 


power at Washington; they appeal to the 
bigoted for help in persecutions of various 


races and religious sects; and they appeal 
to the righteous for support in a cam- 


| paign against imaginary abuses of a thou- 
tion of Germans in the country. the 


sand-and-one descriptions. | 

Our investigation has revealed this 
much: That a definite connection exists 
between these organizations and Nazi 


bodies, who appear to be financing and 
organizing them; thai the leaders of the 


| ae other side are thouSands of Germans | investigation are undoubtedly patholog- 
‘who have been intimated into bowing to _ical; that a mevement is under way for 


new movement are “cranks” of various 
sorts, whose mentalities when exposed to 


‘ate. 

| “On the contrary,” the Senator added, 
i“some of those most strenuously opposed 
‘to me politically voluntarily declared in 
effect upon the witness stand that my 
‘character and conduct are above reproach.” 


| The Senator's statement says that the 


‘most that can be said of the slight and 
flimsy evidence of a few acts of purported 
fraud at some New Orleans polling places 
-is that the record discloses some minor 
irregularities of a description that gener- 
ally occur in all elections in all States. He 
‘stated that for months Federal investi- 
gators have “honeycombed” Louisiana to 
find witnesses against him, and that this 
is all attributable to opposition to his col- 
| league, Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 


Gasoline From Coal 
Planned in Germany 


Government to Furnish Capital 
For Project in Saxony 


The production of gasoline from coal 
i: to be undertaken in a plant proposed 


to be constructed and operated by the 
State Government of Saxony. 


The mafufacture of gasoline, accord ‘some iime. 


must show that the Canadian prod- 
uct is being sold in this country for less 
'than of production. 


ing to a report from Comsul J. F. Hui- 
dleston at Dresden, made public by «he 
Department of Commerce, is to be based 
on the resources of the State-owned mine 


man extraction? Organizations like those | 
mentioned perform a useful function in 


A 


ALL 


YOU 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DOES THE REST |, 


* 


OR years truck and‘train have been 

rivals—duplicating other's 
service. But their real jobs are comple- 
mentary~not competitive. 

Trucks are faster and better for local 
hauls and in terminal zones. But from 
city to city, the train is far more effi- 
cient —more economical—safer. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad. through 


DO 


Pennsylvania Railroad now goes” 


collects and delivers freight at your door 


NLY a few weeks ago, rail- 


road freight service used 


“4° to stop where the tracks stop- 


& ped. ‘The shipper and receiver 
had to come to the railroad. ° 
Not any more! The Penn- 


Sylvania Railroad now comes 


to you. 

Its less-than-carload freight 
ze service reaches all the way from 
your door to your: customer's 


fe door—in 2,000 other cities and 


towns throughout the East. 
When you telephone the 
Pennsylvania, your shipment 


. 4 is called for by a truck. Fast 


trains haul it over the rails. 
. Then another truck takes it 
right to your consignee’s door. 


And you pay just one charge 


-¢ for the whole service. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad does 


~ the whole job—assumes full 
responsibility throughout. 

| Call your Pennsylvania 
freight agent today. He'll give 
you the details of this new 
service, and. tell you how it 
applies to your own shipping 
problems. 


NOW TRUCK AND TRAIN WORK TOGETHER 


this system-wide coordination of trucks 
and trains, pow gives shippers an ideal 
door-to-door service—a service that is 
flexible, cheap, safe. 

The train does the intercity bau] —its 
logical job. The truck, instead of crowd- 
ing the public highways and wearing 
down road surfaces, is confined to ter- 
minal areas—its most useful sphere. 


IS TELEPHONE— 


in line with a national motorization 
scheme developed by the present German 
regime. Its close coordination with the 
nationrl scheme is supported by the fact 
that the central government has offered 


Pa furnish 5,000,000 reichsmarks, the ini- 


Investigation of “Dumping” 
Of Paper by Canadians 


For the past two or three weeks the | 


Bureau of Customs has been investigating 
alleged dumping of Canadian paper, in- 
cluding newsprint, into this country. 
Pending the outcome of the investiga- 
tion, all shipments of paper from Canada 
are entering under bond and without fina! 
appraisai, so that the Bureau later may 
levy a compensating antidumping duty in 
accordance with law if dumping is shown. 
The ‘nvestigation, it is expected, will take 
To prove dumping, the Bu- 


in Buhlen. The new enterprise is to 0+ | tial capital required for plant construc- 
tion. 


It is proposed to convert approximately 
600 tons of lignite into gasoline daily by 
special process. The annual output 
gasoline from the plant is forecast at be- 
tween 5,000 and 20,000 metric tons. 


Facilitating Moving 


Of Military Forces 


War Department Purchasing | 
7,776 Motor Vehicles 


The military forces of the United States 
will be able to move with greater speed 
and facility when it puts into use the 
7,776 motor vehicles which are to be pure 
chased by the War Department. 

Plans for the purchase of these vehic’es 
for the motorization of the Army were 
announced Dec. 15 by the Departrrent. 
Payment for the equipment will be made 
from a fund of $10,000,000 allocated by 
the Public Works Administration. 


The National Guard will receive 1,551 
of the new veliicles and the others are for 
the Regular Army. 


THE 
LINCOLN 


new 
cylinder 


The Lincoln of today is available 


Ade 


good judgment demands the best. 


Now on display at 


1130 Connecticut Avenue 


FROM time to time changes are made in the Lincoln. They have only 


one aim—to make an ever-better motor car available to those whose 


After many years of manufacturing, the Lincoln V-type engine 
has now been perfected to a point that justifies the adoption of a 
single design V-12 cylinder engine for all Lincoln cars. In it are 
incorporated all those mechanical refinements which experience 
has proved desirable. 

The powerful, smooth performance which only the Lincoln V-12 
cylinder, 150-horsepower engine can give. Polished aluminum 
cylinder head—for more rapid acceleration, more perfect use of 
fuel. Oil temperature regulator, bearings of high-speed airplane 
type—for finer engine operation, greater endurance, greater 
economy. New single-plate clutch, improved braking mechanism 
—for easier and safer driving. Outstanding among other features 
which add materially to the general satisfaction is the new Lincoln 
clear-vision, body ventilation system. 


standard body types, and in custom-built types by Judkins, Brunn, 
Willoughby, Dietrich and LeBaron. With full equipment, prices 
at Detroit range from $3200. 


WARFIELD MOTOR CO. 
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GOVERNMENT GRIP 


Phases of Traffic| 
Create Intricate 
Problems 


N THE DAZE and maze that accom- | 
pany the infant experiences of the, 
newest addition to the Constitution’s| 
family of amendments, there arises in| 
Washington a new Federal agency for, 
the control of an industry—the alco- 
holic beverage industry. 

Just emerging from the period in 
which it could count the days of its 
life in one breath, the new Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration is 
taking shape as the center of the Gov- 
ernment’s system of regulating the 
liquor traffic and preventing it where 
it is not wanted. 7 


WIDE 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 
THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


£6 


Harassing Problems 
For repeal has brought the Govern-. 
ment right up against a swarm of new, 
and harassing difficulties, and FACA’ 
is finding its initial experiences unex-_ 


PROTECTS ORY STATES. AIDS 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


TREASURY IN COLLECTING REVENUES 


‘ 


Enforcement Duty 


fn 


pectedly intricate and annoying. | 


It is on this FACA that most eyes, 
are focused, as the brand new regula- | 
tory program gets under way and it) 
is in this FACA that the way will be 
charted for disposition of problems as | 


TREASURY 


PREVENTS SMUGGLING 


COLLECTS TAXES AND CUSTOMS, 


Organized but a fortnight or so ago, | 

the FACA has tackled its assignment 

with vigor and dispatch, borrowing 

much of its personnel from existing | 

Government offices familiar with pro-— 

hibition, liquor and related subjects. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AIDS IN SUPPLYING DATA ON IMPORTS, 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


VERIFIES REPORTS FROM INDUSTRY. |} 
EXAMINES THEIR BOOKS, KEEPS RECORO\.5 
OF PRICES ETC. MAKES INVESTIGATIONS. 


HARRIS E. JOSEPH H. WILLIAMA. WILLAROL. | 
LOWRY JR. WILLINGHAM CHOATE JR. TARVER THORPE 
DOMINISTRATIVE LEGAL 
LICENSING, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, 1k] PREPARES REGULATIONS, INTERPRETS DEPARTMENT OF a 
ACCOUNTING, DISBURSING, RECORDS, | COOES, REVIEWS FINDINGS OF LOOE 
PERSONNEL | AUTHORITIES AS WELL AS AGRICULTURE 
| SUBMITTED BY INFORMATION SECTION, | PROMOTES USE OF FARM 
INFORMATIO hb — CHECKS QUALITY IN LABELING 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


KEEPS PUBLIC INFORMED ON 
ALCOHOL REGULATION. MAINTAINS . 
CONTACT WITH THE PRESS 


But liquor regulation is not entirely 
the FACA’s baby. Other Federal bu-| 
reaus and divisions are vested with) 


duties under the temporary control 
plan that is operating until Congress 
can meet and debate and vote on a 
system of Government regulation. 
Shift of Responsibilities 
Among agencies which existed be- 
fore the FACA joined the group of re- 
covery offices designated by initials, 
there are several which know about 
liquor and its associated issues. Among 
these offices there has been an appa- 
rent shifting of responsibility. 


written into the Constitution, this Bu-, 
reau, storm center of the late prohi- 
bition period, had ceased to exist as 


Developments in the liquor control 
situation during the past week dealt 
mainly with the import problem and 


PROVISIONS OF CODES gp 


IMPORTERS | 


N.R.A. 


REGULATES LABOR 


99,056 gallons of gin; 123,027 gallons 


Members of the Ways and Means 
of cordials and liquors. 


Committee expressed the opinion that 


two Congressional committees during 
joint hearings. 


The Department of Justice, for ex- 
ample, has passed on most of its share 
of enforcement work to the Treasury 
Department, on the theory that liquor 


is fundamentally a source of revenue, 


such. It.became in the course of 


reorganization merely a Division of 
Prohibition in the Bureau of Investi- 


President Roosevelt’s governmental 


as far as the Government is con-, 8ation of the Department of Justice. | 


cerned. 


For times have changed. It no 


no longer is mainly a struggle be-. 


tween the Government and the boot- 
legger, who is reeling under the shock 
of repeal. Instead, it is a battle be- 
tween “revenuers” and “moonshiners,” 
a'resumption of the warfare that pre- 
vailed before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was installed in the Constitution. 


Revenue Law Enforcement 

Enforcement of the tax laws is a 
function of the Treasury’s Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; and to this Bureau 
the Attorney General, Homer 8. Cum- 
mings, is trying to give all moonshin- 
ing problems. 
enforcement will be back where it 
was before 1930—in the lap of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Then the Coast Guard, another 
Treasury subsidiary, is going after 
smugglers 'who operate on the sea- 
coasts, although greatly handicapped 
by a clipped budget. The Customs 
Bureau will deal with illicit entries at 
the borders and at ports. 

Somewhat less involved are the De- 
partment of Commerce, a source of 
trade data, and the Department of 
Agriculture, whose Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has been 
working out the recovery codes on 
which the whole liquor enforcement 
system now is based. 

Liquor Industry Under Code 

The codifying of the liquor indus- 
try, accomplished over the protests 
of its lawyers, was negotiated with 
considerable haste. The fact remains 
that the industry is thoroughly codi- 
fied and scarcely moves a finger with- 
out sending someone to Washington 
to see if it is the thing to do. 


Thus the liquor law) 


This last vestige disappeared on the 
day repeal was ratified. Attorney 
General Cummings issued an order, 
| Dec. 5, changing the name of the Di- 
‘vision of Prohibition to the Division 
(of Alcoholic Beverages. There was 
ho more prohibition. 


Protection of Dry States 

_ The task before the newly-chris- 
tened Division of Alcoholic Beverages 
is to protect the dry States from 
liquor shipments. This duty is im- 
| Posed on the Federal Government by 


the revived Webb-Kenyon law. 


and the Twenty-first Amendment 
itself. 
The big question still is how many 
States will finally elect to be dry. 
Many in which the sale of liquor is 
prohibited are reported to. be awaiting 
only the convening of their Legisla- 
tures to abolish State prohibition. The 
more that vote wet, the smaller the 
problem left on the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government, the more effectively 
the Federal agents can be deployed. 


with taxation. 


The FACA Administrator, Joseph A. 
Choate, Jr., acting with Ray Miller, 


of the AAA, as a special import com- 


mittee, granted license to engage in| 


the liquor import business. Since there. 
were sO many applications for licenses 
that granting of all of them would’ 
‘have prevented any from doing, 
‘enough business to make money, it 
was necessary to give licenses only to 
applicants who had been in the busi- | 
“ness before prohibition and to those’ 
who now have adequate distribution | 
| systems in operation. | 
Other: applications were rejected. 
They will be reviewed to prevent un- 
hardship. 

| The FACA set the import quota for 
ithe next four months at 5,595,137 gal- 
ilons, and it is divided among the li- 
/censed importers. This quota does not 
include previously granted permits to 
import liquor for medicinal purposes. 


The four-month quota includes the 
following: 1,631,253 gallons of wine; 
239,218 gallons of champagne; 147,510 
gallons of brandy; 3,314,443 gallons of 
whisky, including American type rye 


and bourbon; 40,630 gallons of rum; 


All the codes were approved by th 
President and in actual operation be- 
fore the week-end except the wine 
code, with its marketing agreement. 
A hearing was held on it Dec. 13 and 
it awaited Executive approval. 


Liquor Taxation | 
From All Angles 


The Federal liquor tax levy to be. 
recommended to Congress may be de- ! 
termined by the House Ways and | 


Means Committee in the coming week, | 


leaving all other revenue legislation 
matters for consideration in executive 
sessions after Congress convenes 
Jan. 3. 
Bootlegger Is Tatget 

This tentative plan: was made 
known after President Roosevelt ad- 
vised Congressional leaders to sub- 
ordinate the amount of revenue to 
the primary idea of a liquor tax low 
enough to eliminate bootleggers, and 
after four days of hearings of all sides 
of liquor problems at joint sessions of 
the Committee with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


the liquor tax may be fixed as low, | H. Parker, chief of the investi- 
as $1.75 to $2 a gallon, and the Com- gating staff of the Joint Congressional 
mittee may adopt the President’s in- Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
terdepartmental committee’s sugges- ation, said the bootleg trade still has 
tion of broad powers to the Executive between 40 and 50 million gallons of 


to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 


‘illicit whisky which it might sell’ 


USER 


Assumes New 
Aspect 


order to drive out bootlegging, care 
should also be exercised not to give 
bootleggers assurance of a _ higher 
‘liquor tax in later years, as they 
/'would then have vast quantities of 
liquor to cut back into the market 
on the rising tide of legal liquor prices. 
He favored a tax of $2.10 to $2.20 a 
gallon as the best levy, if States re- 
frained from liquor taxes. 


| Costs Are Estimated 


| Mr. Lowry estimated that legal 
‘liquor costs $1.20 a gallon to produce 
‘and distribute to the retailers while 
illegal, or “gang-bootlegged,” whisky 
costs $4.20 to produce and distribute, 
which includes “protection, bribery, 
and gunmen.” The $1.20 legal liquor 
cost. he explained, includes 50 cents 
-as actual production cost and the rest 
of the figure is absorbed by handling, 
bottling and other overhead. He said 
the interdepartmental committee com- 
promise prcvided that under a single 
Federal levy of $2.60, a blended whis’ y 
could be sold to consumers at a rea- — 
| sonable profit at $1.50 per quart; that 
, is, after the tax system gets in smooth 
running order after the first year of 
operation. The $2.60, if imposed, he 
insisted, ought to be the total tax 
burden on whisky, excepting, of 
course, the State license taxes. | 


Representative Treadway (Rep.). of 
Stockbridge, Mass., asked questions 
designed to bring out that the per- 
sonnel of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee had little knowledge of the 
liquor problem before its inquiry. 
Representative McCormack (Dem.), of 
Boston, Mass., suggested a tax of $1.75 
per gallon might be better. 

Mr. Lowry estimated a tax of $2 a 
gallon would produce $170,000,000; and 
‘a $3 tax $218,000,000. He also esti- 
mated that beside this excise revenue 
of $170,000,000 at $2 a gallon, the 
Treasury believes 20,000,000 gallons of 
importations of whisky would pay 
tariff revenue of $120,000,000 and the 
wine revenue would approximate 
$30,000,000. 


| State Tax Problem 


Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 


of the distilleries and vineyards. | 


ments with liquor exporting countries. profitably if the prices of legal whisky 
Opposition was expressed by some are made too high, or it might throw 

members of the Committee to the this into the market at low prices 

suggestion of a single Federal tax rather than “into the gutter” if the 

with rebate of perhaps 20 per cent legal prices are low. 

to States if they refrain from State. Rebate to States 

liquor taxes except license taxes. The. Joseph H. Choate, chairman, and 

Committee has not yet met to act on paward G. Lowry Jr. general coun- 

recommendations. All through the ¢j) of the Federal. Alcohol Con- 


joint hearings, Dec. 11-14, there were ¢,9) Administration, explained that 


suggestions of how best to wipe out the Treasury Department has not 
bootleggers, and discussion of States’ formulated a liquor tax program, 


rights to liquor levies and of problems ‘though the interdepartmental com- 
mittee had made suggestions in its 
‘report to Acting Secretary Morgen- 
| thau which has been submitted to 


President Roosevelt told members 
of the two revenue-raising commit- 


“Atlantic City, N. J., declared it would 

be impossible to induce the States, in- 
cluding New York and New Jersey, 
to give up State liquor taxes. Myr. 
Lowry agreed that a division of reve- 
‘nues with the States is a complex 
problem. 

Harry L. Lourie, Tariff Commission 
member of interdepartmental 
committee, said the present Fedcral 
liquor tax of $1.10 a gallon would de- 
stroy the bootleggers and suggested 
that tax for the first year, $2.20 for 
the second year, with a higher tax the 
' following year. 
| Dr. James M. Doran, director of the 


tees of Congress, Dec. 11, that his pri- 
mary objective is to eliminate boot- 
leggers, with the question of revenue 
secondary. The _ interdepartmental 
committee’s report and recommenda- 
tions including suggestion of a Fed- 
eral tax of $2.60 a gallon with rebate 
to the States, or not exceeding $2.20 
tax if the States also impose a tax 
on liquor gallonage, was before the 


i 


| 


the Ways and Means Committee. The 


Distilled Spirits Institute, code author- 
interdepartmental committee’s $2.60 


|Federal rate suggestion was on the 


'basis of rebate to the States pro- 


/portioned on production and con- 


_Sumption in those States. 


| Mr. Choate testified that, while care 
| would have to be exercised at least for 
the first year to keep the tax low in 


| 


Government Funds 
Revive Building 
Of New Spans 


(jut OF THE DEPRESSION, with its 

stifling effect on construction, 
will come four great bridges which 
might otherwise have remained for 
‘years in the blue-print stage. 


THE DEPRESSION’S BOOM 


QUEBEC BRIDGE (LENGTH 3,240 FEET 
CANADA 


BROOKLYN BRIOGE cLEWGIW 3,470 FEET 
NEW YORK CITY 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 3,536 FEET 
-PHILADELPHIA-CAMDEN 


AMBASSADOR BRIDGE LENGTH 3,640 FEET 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ENSBORO BRIDGE LENGTH 3,725 FEET 


HOW SOME OF THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST BRIDGES, 
INCLUDING THE 
SAN FRANCISCO-DAKLAND 

BAY BRIDGE, COMPARE 
IN SIZE 


+ 


Largest in World 


Being Built at 
San Francisco 


‘metropolitan area. When the Dela- 
‘ware bridge was opened to auto traf- 
‘fic. in 1926, it was designed to permit 
later installation of tracks for the 
shuttle line. 


Six codes specify how the six! 


For the deep pocketbook that Uncle 


qué 
NE 


YORK CITY 


Total length of the line will be 21/3. 


ity of the distilling industry, declared 
the $2.60 tax impractical now, but be- 
lieved a $1.50 to $2 a gallon tax would 
ensure steady flow of low-priced liquor. 

Herbert Feis, Department of State 
‘economic adviser, said there is @® 
reason why the United States cannot 
bargain as to liquor import quotas. 
| Dr. Luther Gulick, Columbia Uni- 
versity, proposed $2.50 a gallon tax 
‘on whisky, reduction of beer tax from 
$5 to $3 a barrel on 3.2 per cent beer 
and higher tax on higher alcoholic 
content; a high income tax, perhaps 
‘up to 50 per cent, on liquor profits 
to minimize profits in the liquor busi- 
ness, and sale of liquor by a Federal 
'Government monopoly to recognized 
dealers. 
Opposes Cheap Whisky 

Prof. Yandell Henderson, of Yale 
University, opposed cheap liquor as 
tending toward drunkenness. He fa- 
-vored whisky in packages only at $3 
to $4 a quart retail; diluted whisky 
for premises consumption at 10 to 15 
‘cents a drink. 
George P. McCabe, representing the 


branches of the industry shall do} Sam uses to encourage public works 


‘business, and how much, as well as) has yielded 131 million dollars for the 
who, with and when. Monarch of much erection of steel and concrete spans 


it surveys is the Federal Alcohol Con- }at San Francisco, New York City, 
trol Administration, and it is survey- | Philadelphia, and New Orleans. 
ing pretty thoroughly the plants and! And still another half-dozen or 
books and customers of the liquor, more bridges in the million - dollar 
industry. class are arising in various parts of 
The code set-up is simple. Briefly, the country—all financed by a gov- 
the FACA stands at the top as regu-|ernment that is encouraging public 
later and traffic cop. Directly under works with the idea of absorbing 
it are six code authorities, one each} thousands of unemployed and at the 


for distillers, brewers, wholesalers, | same time providing social and eco- 
rectifiers, importers and wine pro- nomic benefits. 


ducers. 
Across Oakland Bay 
The code authorities are named by Head and shoulders above the rest 
the industry itself, with the advice i, the stately viaduct which will 
and consent of FACA. The code au- | shorten by many minutes the time it 
thority, in each case, names regional | takes to ride across Oakland Bay at 
Francisco. Here is a structure 
t for ri 
tx: the onde: that for years was an engineering 
Industry Contact With FACA 
These boards keep an eye on trade 2100 men are at work already on the 
practices, marketing agreements and world’s biggest bridge. Some 18 
production. They are in touch with; months from now the force will have 


' the code authority, which is the in-| expanded to more than 12,000. 


dustry’s direct contact with FACA. | 
Since it is primarily interested in| den the hearts of busy executives with 
enforcing the codes, FACA is not de- idle plants has been placed, and i 
veloping a big staff. Rather, it will: amounts to more than $22,000,000. 
turn over many of its investigations; Only the Quebec and the Firth-of- 
and prosecutions to other Government | Forth bridges will have spans longer 
agencies. than the eastern half of the struc- 
Liquor enforcement rests in the De- ture, connecting Oakland with Yerba 
partment of Justice and the Treasury, Buena Island. On this island a 540- 
but the division of work has not been! foot tunnel, 
arranged definitely. bored, with a 
Revenue Investigators width of 78 fe 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue bore. A 14-story building could be 
has its own investigating arm, which, placed in it, with maybe room for a 
since the World War, abolished liquor flagpole. 
and inaugurated the income tax, has. More Than Eight Miles 
turned from moonshiners to income All in all, the San Francisco double- 
tax dodgers. Plans for expanding! deck bridge will have 8', miles 
this force to meet its new problem roadway 
are under consideration. _ The money? From the Federal Gov- 
With the end of prohibition the’) ernment’s 


t 


SCALE IN FEET 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 5,600 FEFT 


NEW YORK CITY 


FIRTH OF FORTH BRIOGE APPROX. 8300 
SCOTLAND 


THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 8,940 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AN FRANCISCQ-OAKLANO BAY BRIDGE cewcrn 22,720 
SAN FRANCISCO 


— | 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 16,000 11,008 12,008 13,000 14000 15000 16,000 17,000 18,000 19,000 26,000 2,000 22,900 23,008 


dream. Now the concrete mixers are! 
pouring streams: of liquid stone, and | 


The above chart indicates the tremendous size of the bridge now under construction across Oakland Bay at 
San Francisco, comparing it with several of the largest similar structures now in existence in various parts of 
the world. The San Francisco bridge will have two decks, one of which may carry electric trains, and the 
| _ entire structure will be more than four miles in length. 

} 


ithe cost, since about $70,000,000 will 
‘be needed before the satin ribbons 


‘are cut and the first autos start the 
The largest steel order ever to glad-. 


eight-mile journey in midair and un- 
der ground. 
_ Plans to install electric trains on 


the bridge are being discussed with. 
the RFC by C. H. Purcell, chief engi- | 


neér of the project. 

_ About $26,000,000 smaller—but still 
'quite a noble undertaking, as bridges 
go—is the tri-borough span to connect 


_ Public Works Administration. 


length will be more than three miles. 
The longest span will run from Man- 


of hattan to Queens, a length of 13,560, and will provide two 18-foot roadways 


feet. 
| Rapid growth of Long Island brings 


the neighboring Queensboro bridge, | New Orleans moves across the river 


the PWA explained in announcing last | by ferry. 
August its award of a $37,000,000 loan The bridge will rise 135 feet above 
to the Tri-borough Bridge Authority the river and permit passage of all 
of New York. vessels. Clearance is the same as the 
At the time of the award New York Brooklyn bridge. It will be 3,525 feet 
City had spent $5,307,000 on the proj- long, with approaches of a mile and 
ect, about two-thirds for construction a half on either side. 
and the rest for purchase of prop&ty.| To minimize danger of cave-ins, the 
Besides the $37,000,000 loan, the PWA site is near the center of a straight 
‘made an outright gift of $7,200,000 to stretch in the‘river. It is within a 
the Bridge Authority, about 30 per quarter of a mile of a point picked 


double-deck, will be Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens. cent of the cost of labor and material. two-score years ago by rail engineers. 
depth of 58 feet and Jt was the first big municipal project | 
et—the world’s largest to win an award from the Federal, 


Bridge at New Orleans who contemplated a 
_ At New Orleans, nine miles from ridge at that time. 
the heart of the business district, a No tolls are to be charged to use 


Mississippi 


Really, this 44-million-dollar project bridge is going up with the aid of highway or pedestrian portions, but 
'will be four bridges in one. Total) about $13,000,000 from the RFC, which rental will be required for use of the | 


bought bonds to that amount. The 'allroad tracks. 
‘span will cross the Mississippi River Span at Philadelphia ’ 

And just $1,100,000 below the New 
and a double-track railway. Orleans span in cost is the $11,900,000 
_ Work was begun less than a year rapid-transit shuttlé line to be tacked 


miles, with the bridge section itself 
extending 8,200 feet. The Delaware 
River Joint Commission was granted 
a loan of $10,000,000 by the Public 
Works Administration and an out- 
right gift of $1,900,000. 

Need for the shuttle line has been 
apparent for years. 


to go by bus or automobile from Phil- 
adelphia City Hall to Camden. The 
shuttle will cut the time to 10 minutes. 
At present, ferries carry about 40 per 
cent of this traffic. 

Actual construction will keep about 


least twice as many in supply indus- 
tries. 
Many Other Bridges 
Here are four major construction 
projects, all made possible by Federal 
aid. But there are dozens of bridges 


‘try from public works: money. 
braska is getting a big span at South 
Omaha, which will cross the Missouri 
River, and the PWA made a loan and 
grant of $1,650,000 for its construc- 
tion. » 

Another bridge—at Davenport, Iowa 
—is being financed by the PWA with 
a loan and grant totaling $1,446.000. 
Both Mid-West span will exact tolls 
from those who wish to cross. 

A $2,000,000 loan and grant is fi- 
nancing a new bridge at Birmingham, 
Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla., is erect- 
ing a $1,310,000 bridge with a Public 
Works loan. A second Florida bridge 
is to go up at Apalachicola, at a cost 
Of $1,500,000, with a PWA loan and 
grant. 

Erie County, N. Y., received a PWA 
loan and grant for $3,101,333, covering 
‘roads and bridges. 
'considered for a trans-Hudson bridge 


in the Catskills, as well as a viaduct. 


at Baton Rouge, La., but final cost has 


At peak traffic. 
hours it sometimes takes a half-hour. 


1,200 men busy for 22 months, and at. 


‘being erected in all parts of the coun-. 
Ne- 


Plans are being | 


Bureau of Prohibition. 


own Reconstruction Fi- a need for another main arter 
Federal Government ceased to have a nance Corporation, which agreed to traffic is ex 
Even before buy bridge bonds to the tune of $62,- vehicles a 
the Twenty-first Amendment was 000,00. This takes care of most of |W 


y, and ago on a 25-month schedule, and total on to the Delaware River bridge be- 
pected to amount to 27,500 employment is around the 4,000 mark, tween Philadelphia (Pa.) and Camden 
saday. Incalcuiable economic | including supplies industries. At pres- (N. J.). This project is part of a de- 
aste is caused by the congestion at ent all vehicular and rail traffic at, velopment plan for the Philadelphia 


not vet bees determined. 

Other large projects, and many 
smaller ones. are pending before Pub- 
lic Works officials. 


American Brewers Association, said 
five-cent beer already is selling in 
‘Baltimore. He and W. G. Wellhofer, 
National Retail Beer and Liquor Deal- 
ers Association, advocated $2 a barrel 
tax on 3.2 beer and the present $5 
on higher content brews. 

H. S. Radcliffe and Eugene R. Pick- 
rell, representing beer importers, 
asked a lower import duty on beer 
to compete with domestic brewers. Dr. 
F. W. Buck, Federal Dispensary Tax 
Reduction League, favored letting 
down the bars on liquor imports for 
four years. as good aged, domestic 
liquor, he said,-is not likely for four 
years. 

Henry Toll. Denver, Colo., executive 
director, American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, favored State cooperation on 
a Federal liquor tax, with a 50 per 
cent share to wet States according to 
population. 

Distillers’ Combination Charged 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, advocating a Federal 
tax of $5 a gallon, charged there is “a 
distillers’ trust,” with a lobby at 
Washington whose representatives 
work on members of Congress and 
high officials. 

Harvey H. Smith. representing 
|Kentucky distilleries, testified there 
‘is a monopoly in manufacture of 
white staves for whisky barrels re- 
‘sulting in increasing the price of oak 
barrels from a normal of $2 to $6.75 
each. 

__ Representative Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., proposed a combined 
| whisky levy of $3 a gallon or less. 

Representative Buck (Dem.), of Va- 
caville, Calif., agreed that still wines 
might stand a levy of 4 cents a gallon. 
He proposed against year’s exemption 
of wines of less than 14 per cent al- 
cohol. 

Marion DeVries, representing wine 
producers in California, opposed de- 
crease of wine tariff rates. J. G. Ring- 
walt, New York, favored reduced im- 
j Port rates on both wines and liquors. 


CODE AUTHORITIES 
DISTILLERS | BREWERS WHOLESALERS —Ss RECTIFIERS i WINE 
EACH BRANCH OF INDUSTRY GOVERNED BY A CODE AMITHORITY WHICH ADMINISTERS TRADE PRACTICES, MARKETING ANO PRODUCTION, 
| ACTION OF AUTHORITY SUBIECT REVIEW BY THE FATA. 
| | 
| | 
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Activities of State Governments Trade and Industry CHALLENGE TO 


Various Agencies 


As Recorded by 


Warnings Against Intoxicated Automobile 


| 


Drivers Follow Repeal of Prohibition— 
Arkansas Considers New Bond Plan | 


| pppoe that the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the expected 
increased use of liquor may increase 
the number of automobile accidents on 
the highways has caused several State 
motor vehicle departments to’ issue 
warnings against driving while under 
the influence of intoxicants. 

The Massachusetts Governor's Com- 
mittee on Street and Highway Safety 
points out that motorists “now face an 
added hazard on the highways which 
threatens all of us with possibilities of 
death and injury.” The accident situ- 
ation, says this group, can be prevented 
from becoming worse only if citizens 
will face the new risk with the same 


respect that they are just beginning to. 


develop for the major cause of crashes. 


Expressing the hope that California | 


drivers of motor vehicles ‘will use their 
new-found liberties with sanity and 
wisdom,” Theo J. Roche, director of the 
State Department of Motor Vehicles. 


gives warning that drunken driving will. 


not be tolerated on the highways. 
Repeal, cays Harold G. Hoffman. New 
Jersey. Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, “has not been accompanied by 
the suspension of those laws which rig- 


orously proscribe the driving of motor | 
vehicles while under the influence of | 
These laws, he adds, will | 


intoxicants.” 
be enforced. 

“Quick arrest and prosecution are the 
oniy way to curb the practice of oper- 


ating an automobile when intoxicated,” | 
says Governor White, of Ohio, in di-. 


recting the State Highway Patrol to 
pursue a policy of strict enforcement 
of the law. 


Insurance Protection 
ENNSYLVANIA'S Financial Respon- 


sibility Act will become effective | 


Jan. 1. and a law becomes operative in 


Utah on the same date to make com- 
pulsory the securing of a driver's license 


by everv automobile operator. 


The Pennsylvania law, which was en- | 
acted by the regular session of thc, 
Legislature this year, is to insure that | 


drivers who have been involved dur- 
ing the year in two or more accidents 
for which they were responsible will 
be able to meet damage claims next 
year if they have another accident. 
Drivers who have an 
Jan. 1 and fail to meet judgment of 
$200 or more will also be required to 
carry liability insurance, submit & 
surety bond or deposit cash to meet 
possible further claims. 

Motorists not involved in any acci- 
dent during 1933 and those who settle 
damage claims promptly do not come 


Within the scope of the act. 


Uteh will license all automobile 


‘drivers who pay 25 cents each during 


the first 90 davs after Jan. 1. There- 
after. examinations will be held before 
licenses are issued. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 


_ has ordered a reduction of approxi- 


mately 20 per cent in the rates filed 
by insurance companies for automoble 
public liability and property damage 
insurance. ‘The’ schedules previously 
had been reduced 10 per cent and the 
new order, which becomes effective Jan 
1, cuts another 10 per cent from the 
rates as filed. 


Arkansas Bonds 
NEW PLAN has been advanced for 
the refunding of bonds of the State 
oi Arkansas, over which much contro- 


versy has raged. A subcommittee of | 


Governor Futrell’s bond refunding com- 
mittee has suggested that the maturi- 
tics of $91,500,000 of highway and bridge 
bonas be extended for 10 years. and 
that bonds to mature not earlier than 
1949 be issued to cover past-due interest 
aggregating $3,500,000. Interest of 3'. 
per cent annually would be paid for 
the first two years, 4 per cent for the 
third year and the contract rates of 4': 
to 6 per cent thereafter. The difference 
between the interest called for by con- 
tract and the amount actually paid dur- 


ing the first three years would also be’ 


covered by the 1949 bonds. 

Road district improvement bonds ag- 
gregating $47,000,000, assumed by the 
State six years ago, and unpaid interest 
of $3,400,000 would be refunded with 
3 per cent 25-year bonds. 

The original plan as adopted by the 
Legislature provided for the refunding 
of all the bonds by issuing 3 per cent 
obligations payable in 25 years. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which 
owns about $200,000 of the bonds, has 
been granted leave by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to bring ac- 
tion against Arkansas to compel repeal 
of the act. 


Municipal Bonds 


aggregating $17.886.600 were 


approved by the Secretary of Inter- 
nal Affairs of Pennsylvania for the va- 
rious municipal subdivisions of the 
State during the year ended Dec. 1. 
This was a decrease of $9,618.615. as 
compared with the preceding vear. ac- 
cording to a summary issued by the 
department. 

State Radio Stations 

yao is fighting to retain the 

broadcasting rights now held by 
two State-owned stations, and would 
like to secure even more time on the 
air. At present the State stations are 
obliged to go off the air at sunset. and 


the State Department of Agriculture 


and Markets says an attempt is being 
made by commercial stations to obtain 
the entire wave-length and power of 
the State stations. As a counter claim. 
the latter have asked for half-time use 
WMA@ of Chicago, which would permit 
of the cleared channel now held by 
the State to make evening broadcasts 
of aducationa!, agricultural and Gov- 
ernment service. The State's petition 
is to be heard Jan. 8 by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 


Where States Get Money 

LLINOIS collected more than $3.092.- 

000 during November through its new 
2 per cent sales tax on sales made in 
October. Total collections made in the 
four months from July to November 
amounted to $11,322,826. The Staie 
also has received nearly $2,000,000 fron: 
its malt and vinous beverage contro! 
law. 

New York State's 1933 receipts fron: 
the tax on State and National banks 
amounted to $3.255.671, of which State 
banks paid $2.663.913 and Nationa! 
banks $591,758 Mark Graves, presi- 


dent of the State Tax Commission, an- 


accident after 


nounced Dec. 13 that this vear's receipts 
were slightly below those of 1932. 
Mr. Graves also announced Dec. 14 
that the Stare’s 1 per cent retail sales 
tax law has produced $10.164.000 dur- 
ing the first five months of its opera- | 
tion. 
Ohio collected $3,840,176 as cigarette | 
taxes during the first 11 months of this 
year, accoring to the State Tax Com- 
mission. | | 
Secord class railroad taxes in New 
Jersey aggregated more than $4,000,000 
in 1933. The money was distributed 
Dec. 12 by the State Controller to the 
counties, Which are to apportion it (to 
the municipalities in which the prop-. 
erties are located. 


Fish for the Needy 
‘@TATE conservation departments are 
“helping to meet the need for public 
relief by turning over to the relief agen- 
cies thousands of pounds of fish taken | 
from State waters. 

Union Lake in Minnesota was cleared 
of fish recently, under supervision of 
the State division of fish and game, be- 
cause the water was low and the freez- 
‘ing over would have smothered all fish. 
life. The first haul resulted in 10,000 
pounds of rough fish available for dis- 
tribution as food. 


In Forei gn Nations 


TO FIXED CLEANING AND 


NRA POWER IN OPPOSITION 
DYEING PRICES 


insisted 


Trends Reported by American) Cases of Non-compliance and Refusal to Face Whiteside. invigted 


Envoys of Commerce 
Department 


World trade conditions as reported to 
ihe Department of Commerce by radio- 
grams and cablegrams from represento- 
tives abroad are summarized by the De- 
partment as follows: 

Conditions in the Irish Free State \c- 
inain generally depressed with foreign 
trade considerably below last year's level, 
a of livestock being particulariy 
slack. 

The business tone in Spain has im- 
proved slightly, the industrial outlook is 
somewhat brighter,. and foreign trade is 
recovering slightly. 

A slight setback from the late Sum- 
mer improvement in Poland is observable; 
cwing to the poor grain harvest, imports 


were tairly heavy in October and the first | 


unfavorable trade balance of the year was | 
reported; for the 10 months, however, the | 


balance is favorable, though less so than 
last year. 
Fairly good domestic demand is sus- 


taining industrial activity in Italy, but 
export sales have been unsatisfactory de- 
spite the development of markets for tex- 


tiles in Turkey and Russia. 


Seasonal gains are reported in Czecho- 
slovak business during November; for 10 
months exports have exceeded imports as 
centrasted with an adverse balance las: 
year. Hungarian conditions show little 


relief, aithough the trade balance re-— 


mains favorable; 
expectations but 
prices are reported. 


grain crops surpassed 
unprecedentedly low 


The adverse balance of Egyptian for-| 


| 
| 


Fish of the Cisco variety are beinz e:gn trade in September was much smalls" | 


taken from lakes in northern Indiana 


this vear than last owing both to larger 


| 
| 


_and turned over to poor-relief author- exports and smaller imports, and for the) 
first nine months of the year the bal-. 


ities, it was announced Dec. 14 by the’ 
State Department of Conservation. 


Casualty Insurance | 


ance compares very favorably with laet 
year. 
Wholesale and retail trading in Canada 


surance, George S. Van Schaick, | tions of the Maritimes and urban areas, 


has announced statistics from a sec-!| 
tion of his annual report dealing with) 
the 1932 business of casualty and mis-| 
-cellaneous lines of insurance, 
that State. | 

Casualty companies reporting to New | 
York on Jan. 1, 1933, had total “s- 
sets of $1,224.771,642, not including as-. 
sets of the life departments of those 
companies which do accident and 
health business in addition to life. Lia-| 
bilities, excluding capital, amounted to | 
_ $932,596,538 and capital invested totaled | 
| $126,396,828, leaving a net surplus of | 
$165,778,267. The number of companies | 
reporting was 119, which is a net de-. 
crease Of 16 for the vear, due mainly 
to mergers and liquidations. 

The total income for 1933 was $782.- 
817.109, a decrease of $83.891,104. Pre- | 
miums for automobile liability insur- , 
ance dropped fiom $216,160,269 in 1931. 
to $195.842.454 in 1933, while workmen's 
compensation insurance premiums de- | 
creased from $162.666,547 to $120,839,203. | 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
A NEW svstem of acocunting, com- 

™“ parable to that used by insurance. 
‘companies. is being installed by the. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Retirement | 
Fund. The system, according to Robert 
B. Hougham, executive secretary, is 
designed to give better service to In- 
diana teachers who are members of | 
‘the Fund and at the same time to 
eliminate errors in bookkeeping. 


 §$tate Housing Authority 

| 7EW JERSEY now has a State Hous- 
6 ing Autnority, and the Board of | 
Public Utility Commissioners is relieved 
of the task of passing upon applica-— 
tions for permission to construct apart- 
ment houses. The Board was charged 
with this duty by an act of the Legis- | 
lature passed earlv this vear. but an act 
has just ‘been signed by Governor 
Moore creating a new agency. 


No Tax on City Utilities 

WASHINGTON State court has is- 
. sued a permanent injunction re- 
straining the State Tax Commission 
from applying the business tax law to 
municipally-owned utilities in Seatile 
and Tacoma. 


Six Cents on Dollar 
War Debts Payments 


Finland Pays in Full, 5 Na- 
tions Default, 5 Pay Part 


Uncle Sam collected less than 6 cents 
on the dollar from war debt instalments 
falling due Dec. 15. 

Out of $152.952.637 which became 
payable from 11 debtor nations on that | 
date, only $8,898,123 was actualy re-. 
ceived. One nation, Finland, paid in) 
full. Five sent “token” payments. The_ 
remaining five defaulted. 

All payments were made in dollars ¢: 
United States Government bonds, both 
of which are selling at  discounis. 
thereby reducing the cost of payment to 
the foreign governments in terms 0: 
their own currencies. The dollar i: 
selling abroad at a discount of 38 per. 
cent. 

Leading the list of defaulters for th» 
third consecutive time was France. 
Owing $22,200,927, she sent only a nove 
explaining that the Chamber of Dep1- 
ties refused to make any payment prior 
to a resurvey of the whole debt proh- 
lem. 

The note which Ambassador Andre 
de Laboulaye laid before the Depart- 


that in the French view such a reopen- 
ing of the war debt »roblem was 
assumed in the Hoover moratorium | 
‘agreements and the Lausanne agree- 
iment. 


For the third consecutive time the, Oils and heat has just been produced jin | 


! 


American Government rejected this ex- 


planation. behalf of 
| Roosevelt it was said that the Lausanne | 
/agreement was 
|United States and that the American 
position on debts was unchanged. 

| Other defaulting nations and the 
amounts they owed on Dec. 15 are: 
Belgium, $$2,.859.454; Estonia, $435,408; 
ed $45,271; and Poland, $5,408,- 
292. 

| Great Britain, owing $117,670,765, 
‘sent a taken payment of $7,500,000; | 
Czechoslovakia, owing $1,682,813, sent | 


| $150,000; Italy, owing $2,133,906. paid | 


$1,000,000; Latvia, owing $10,706, sent | 
$8.500; and Lithuania, owing $105,474, 
paid $10,000. The Latvian payment was 
at first rejected as insufficient, but later 
accepted when that nation replied it 
could pay ne more. 

Finland paid the full amount of her | 
‘installment, $229,623. 


provement in export markets. 


ment of State, on Dec. 15, explained — 


of Ontario report the best condition: 
Since 1930. 


China's crops this year have been gen-, 


10 months of this year were 12 per cent 
under the corresponding pcriod of last 


}ear, but exports have advanced notably | 


The business tone in the Philippines is 
somewhat stronger despite a lack of im- 
New Zea- 
land’s exports in the first three-quarters 
of 1933 were larger than in any similar 
period since 1930, but imports have con- 
tinued to decline, reaching the lowest level 
since the war. 


Artists to Receive 


Aid from the C. W. A. 


Public Buildings 


as re-| crally larger than last, although the rice, 


crops is somewhat under the bumper yieid | 
ported by companies doing business !1)' |» ‘1939: shanghai’s imports in the first 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Plan Is for Them to Embellish | 


American artists, including mural paint- | 
ers, sculptors and craftsmen, are receiv- | 
ing recognition hy the Federal Govern-. 


ment along with architects. 


Approval of a project of Public Works | 
of Art to provide work for 2,500 unem-_ 


ploved artists under the Civil Works Ad- | 


ministration in various parts of the coun- 
try in a program initiated by L. W. 
Robert Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury, was announced Dec. 11 by Harry | 


L. Hopkins, Civil Works Administrator. 

A plan previously announced for the 
employment of architects to aid in pre- 
serving records of historic buildings was 
advanced, Dec. 11, by the appointment 


by the American Institute of Architects | 


of a national advisory committee. This 
plan contemplates the employment of 1,000 
architects under the CWA. 

The project to provide work for unem- 
ploved artists includes the general em- 
bellishment of Federal and other publicly- 
owned buildings in Washington and 
throughout the country. Mr. Hopkins said 
these may include buildings which are 
Supported wholly or in part by tax funds, 
such as Federal and State administrative 
buildings, siructures on Indian reserva- 
tions, parks, public school?, hospitals, 
land-grant colleges, court houses, munici- 
pal libraries, museums, 
public places. 


zoos and other 


The artists also will be employed in | 


making pictorial :ecords of national activ- 
ities, especially under the recovery pro- 
gram. They will be used also to improve 
the craftsmanship of furnishings of pub- 
lic buildings. 

The work will be carried on throughout 


the United States by 14 regional com- - * 


mittees, which will select the artists in 
their respective territories, all applications 
being considered by them directly. 


Federal Sales of Coffee 


Acquired in Brazilian Deal 


Announcement has been made by George 
H. Thomas, as trustee for the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation, that bids will be 
asked for the sale of a monthly quota of 
62.500 bags of Santos coffce on a date 
yet to be set during the first ten days of 
January, due notice of which will be given 
to the trade in the usual way. 

The remainder of this original stock of 
1,050,000 bags of coffee acquired in a barter 
with the government of Brazil for Ameri- 
can wheat, now amounting to approxi- 
mately 175.000 bags. will be offered for sale 
in allotments of not more than 62,500 bags 
at any one time, in accordance with an 
orderly marketing program heretofore an- 
nounced and still in actual effect. 


New Synthetic Rubber 
Produced in England 


A synthetic rubber claimed to possess all 
of-the qqualities of the natural product 
and to be impervious to the action of both 


Great Britain. This information is given 


company forwarded by Vice Consu! 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The chemical company is reported to 


have stated that, despite the cost of pro- 


ducing the synthetic rubber as compared 
with the prevailing price of natural] rubber 
the product can be used seccessfully and 
economically for many special purposes 
because of its unusual qualities. 


New Chief of Chaplains 
President Roosevelt upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War, has 
appreved the appointment of Chaplain 
Aiva J. Brasted ‘Lieutenant Colonel), to 
be Chief of Chaplains of the Army witn 
the rank of colonel for a term of four 
years. He succeeds Julian E. Yates. whose 

term expires Dec. 23. : 


President ; in an announcement by a large chemical | 


not binding on the! Wallace E. Moessner. at Manchester and | 


Hearing Transferred to Federal 
Trade Commission 


that a fair profit can be made with 
charges considerably below those fixed in 
different zones as established by the code. 
The figures varied from 40 to 75 cents. 


| Whereas the established minimum prices 


Widespread disregard of the. price 
schedules recentiy established for clean- 
ing and pressing men's syjts and women’s 
dresses under the code _—," industry 
has brought avout the™fnost extensive 
break in the NRA program. 

In addition to insistent demands for 
a lowering of rhe minimum prices fixed 
by local boards and approved by the code 
authority and Administrator Johnson, the 
“cash-and-carry” cleaners declare they 
will be forced out of business unless they 
are pormitted to charge less than those 
who call for and deliver the clothes to be 
cleaned. 


Two Hearings Held 


Two hearings covering this situation 
were held during the past week. One was 


_ to receive testimony on the question 


whether the minimum prices should be 
changed. It involved also the matter of 
a differential in favor of cash-and-carry 
cleaners. 

The other hearing was on violations of 
the code, 165 cleaners and dyers havine 


~- —— 
—— 


Expansion of RFC Loans 
To Banks and Industries 


Loans numbering 204 and aggregating 


$232,843,368 were made during October by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


In addition, increases amounting to $3,- | 


261,175 were made in previous loans. This 
was reported Dec. 14 to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

Thg¢ total included $104,569.536 to bani:s 
and trust companies, and this sum in- 
cluded $98,341,502 to aid in the reorgan- 
ization or liquidation of closed banks. 
Loans aggregating $2,095,538 were ad- 
vanced to building and loan associations. 


are generally 85 or 95 cents in most of 
been summoned to appear before William | ‘he zones. 
H. Davis, NRA Director of Compliance.| It was contended on behalf of the Na- 
Twenty of these, however, had notified tional Association of Retail Cleancis, 
Gen. Johnson of their willingness to com- | Tailors and Dvers that most of the chaotic 
ply with the provisions of the code and conditions which have existed in the in- 
were excused from attendance. ‘dustry during recent years were caused 
During and after the hearing on viola- >Y Cul-rate stores, and that the highor 


tions, several who admitted they had been 


prices which have been established under 


charging less than the established prices | ‘he code will improve the general con- 


agreed to raise their charges to the fixed 
level pending final action on the plea for 
revision. 


In approximately 100 other cases. how- 


| dition of the industry and actually op- 
| erate to the benefit of the public. 

| Many cut-rate stores, it was charged, 
advertise low prices merely to entice cus- 
tomers to the store, where various devices 


ever, the alleged offenders cither did not. 

appear or refused to agree to comply with , 4re used to increase the charges. 

the price-fixing provisions. These case. | 

turned over to the Fedcral Trade 

Italy Now Raising All 

| The National Industrial Recovery Act The Wheat She Needs 

provides that when a code of fair com- 

| petition has been aproved by the Presi- Italy’s organized effort to attain self- 

‘dent, any violation of any provision | Sufficiency in wheat production has met 

thereof in any transaction in or affecting | With success, according to a report to the 

interstate or foreign commerce shall sub- | Department of Commerce from Trade 

ject the offender to a fine of not more Commissioner Elizabeth Humes, at Rome. 

than $500 for each offense. The present development, it is pointed 
Two conflicting decisions on the right | out. is due to improved yields, rather than 

the NRA to control prices of cleaners to increased acreage planted: to wheat. 

and dyers have been given in the Federal | Having attained the goal of raising the 

District Court at Tampa, Fla., and the | complete wheat needs within the national 

Court of Error and Appeals of the State | borders, the attention of the Italian gov- 

(of New Jersey. ‘ernment is now directed toward maintain- 

| Lower Prices Urged ing ag tt: wheat prices on the do- 

Akerman, in the Florida Federal] 

Court, refused to enjoin a cleaner who 

was charging prices below those fixed by | New England Fisheries 

the code authority, while Vice Chanceller | Landings of fishery product(s at Boston 

Buchanan, in the New Jersey State court. | and Gloucester, Mass. and Portland, Me., 

/ Strain a chain of cleaning and dyeing /during October amounted to 26,749,691 

| Stores from charging less than the estak - | pounds, valued at $705,243, compared with 

granted temporary injunction to re- 25,573,377 pounds, valued at $465,849 for 

lished prices. the same month of 1932, according to the 
Numerous witnesses at the hearing on | Bureau of Fisheries. 


Why Vehicles Pass 
the Right 


American Rule of the Road Fol- 
lowed by Use of the Co- 
nestoga Wagon 


The Conestoga wagon, the freight-haul- 
ing vehicle of the early days, is respons- 
ible for the present custom of vehicles 
passing on the right in the United States, 
according to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Before the extensive use of the Conestoga 
wagon it was the custom to pass to the 
Ieft. following the English rule. 
In England in the days when men 
traveled armed on horseback. it was the 
custom to pass to the left so that the 
sword or pistol arm would be on the side 
of the man passed. Later, in travel by 
coach or wagon, the driver sat on the 
right side to give his right arm free play 
in wielding the whip, and passing to the 
left he was better able to avoid the wheels 
of passing vehicles. Traffic passes to the 
left to this day in England. 
On the Continent—in France, Germany, 
and Italy—the position system of driving, 
by which the driver sat on the left wheel 
horse, existed in the early days for both 
coaches and wagons. Toa man riding t 
left wheel horse passing to the right gives 
a better view of the passing vehicle. Im 
these countries, passing to the right has 
always been the custom. 
In Italy until the time of Mussolini ve- 
hicles in the cities, where postillions were 
customary, passed to the right; in the 
country, where box wagons were much 
used, vehicles passed to the left, Mussoe 
lini ordered all should pass to the right. 

The drivers of the Conestoga wagons 
rode the left wheel horse, so passing to the 
right was more convenient. Drivers rid- 
ing the “lazy board” of the Conestoga 
wagon—a board between the two left-side 
wheels that pulled out and could be rid- 
den when driving from the side of the 
wagon—preferred passing traffic to the 
right. The deep wagon ruts in the single- 
track roads made by the Conestoga wagon 
drivers were followed by other traffic. 
This explains why vehicles pass to the 
right in the United States. 
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FOR JAFFEE TO BE THE 
WORLD'S CHAMPION SKATER 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company 


a 


IRVING JAFFEE 


(At Right)—Again Jaffee makes a 
thrilling finish as he speeds tovictory! 
Winner of 1,000 medals and tro- 


phies, including three Olympic Skat- BF 
ing Championships, Jaffee has 
brought the highest skating honors to 
the U.S.A. Asked recently if he was 
a steady smoker, Jaffee said, “Yes — 
but that goes for Camels only. 1 have eee 


healthy nerves.” 


we 
ee 


teady Smokers turn to Camels 


You’ve often seen his name and picture in 
the papers—Jaffee, the city-bred boy from 
the U.S.A. who beat the best that Europe had 
to offer, and became the skating champion of ie t 


the world! Speaking of speed 
cigarettes, Jaffee says: 


‘‘It takes healthy nerves and plenty of wind 
to be an Olympic skating champion. I find that 
Camels, because of their costlier tobaccos, are 


we 


YOUR NERVES? 


HOW ARE 


TRY THIS TEST 


mild and likeable in taste. And, what is even 
more important to a champion athlete, they e 


never upset the nerves.’’ 
skating and Change te Camels and note the difference in 
your nerves...in the pleasure you get from 
smoking! Camels are milder... have a better 
taste. They never upset your nerves. Begin 


today ! 


a forefin 


: .-. try to measure off quickly the distances by moving 

I T | Ss M Oo R bE F U N T oO K N @) W Pm both hands at the same time. Have a watcher stop 
Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any > f 
other popular brand. Camel pays millions more—for your enjoyment. dees j 


at leas 


Draw a line twenty inches long on the edge of a news- 
paper. Stick a straight pin in the exact center. Place 


you when you reach the edge. See if both your fingers 
have moved the same distance. Most people try this 


Frank Crilley (Camel smoker), famous deep-sea 


ger on either side of the pin. Close your eyes 


t six times before both hands come out evenly. 


diver, completed the test on his second try. 
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‘per of individuals in the services under 


Columbia. 
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National Surveys WATCHES 


Of Many Phases 


Of American Life 


Data to Be Gathered on 


Federal and State Civil 


Service-Special Business 


and Population Censuses: 


New types of information relating to 
positions in every branch of the public 
service and to business, real estate, agri- 
culture and labor, are expected to be) 
available within the coming year. 

A Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnei, created by the Social 
Science Research Council, is to make a 
fact-finding survey of the entire field of 
elective, appointive and civil service posi- 
tions throughout the country. from small 
townships to the National Government. 
The study has been approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Special Census Work 

Another program has been made pos- 
sible through approval of an allotment 
by the Civil Works Administration of 
$5,415,120 to the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. Approximately 28,500 men and 
women will be employed on five special 
census projects, showing the results of 
the depression on business. 

These are: An inventory of real estate. 
in urban centers, 

An analysis of real estate taxes, 

A census of business to show what has 
happened to it during the depression. 

Tabulation of an index of business con- 
cerns for the use of Federal agencies, and 

A further analysis of the 1930 census 
of population, including preparations for 
future census work. 

The survey of the public service was 
announced by Dr. Robert T. Crane, direc- 
tor of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, who stated that Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, 
will head the Commission of Inquiry. Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, of Columbia University, 
director of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, will be director of research. 

Civil Service Inquiry 

“The purpose of the Commission’s in- 
quiry will be to make constructive rec- 
ommendations for America’s future guid- 
ance on the broad problem of public 
service personnel,” Dr. Crane said. “The 
Commission will consider policy and 
method in recruiting, selection, compen- 
sation, training, promotion and tenure of 
the administrative and technical person- 
nel of National, State and local govern- 
ments. It will make a report to the 
American people at the end of 1934. 

“The magnitude of the problem from 
one standpoint is indicated by the num- 


consideration, involving a salary expendi- 
ture of $4,000,000,000 yearly, amounting to 


63 per cent of the ordinary operating ex- | 
penses of the American people through 
taxes.” 

Census of Business 

The census work was approved Dec. 11. 
by Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Admin- 
istrator, upon recommendations of the | 
Division of Economic Research and Plan- , 
ning of the NRA. 

The census of business is to be taken 
in conjunction with the regular biennial 
census of manufactures and will be com- 
pared with the 1930 census of distribution 
to show what has happened to business 
since 1929. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced that this will serve as a basis 
for planning and adjustment by individual 
business houses. The census will include 
for the first time many service trades, , 
such as amusements, making it possible 
to ascertain where the consumer's dollar 
is spent. It will also for the first time 
disclose essential facts regarding relative 
employment in service trades and indus- 
tries which provide jobs for about one- 
fifth of all persons gainfully employed in 
this country. 


Study of Taxation 

The inventory of real property will pre- 
sent basic facts showing the extent of use, 
vacancy and _ overcrowding, financial 
phases and other matters designed to be 
of value to the capital goods industries. 

The delinquent tax rolls will be analyzed 
to show the amount of unpaid tax accord- 
ing to vacant lots, residential and busi- 
ness, single and multiple houses, down- 
town and outlying business properties, and 
acreage. It is also expected to determine 
the ownership to see if a relatively few 
persons owe a large percentage of the 
unpaid taxes. 

The study will also determine the func- 
tions, activities, and services of each of 
the governments operating withing the. 
city limits. Such analysis, it was stated, 
would reveal duplications, misplaced acti- 
vities, and the units that really perform 
the services. 

Under the Division of Agricultural 
Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, a sec- 
ond study of tax delinquency will go for- 
ward-—in all StatéS-and—the District of 
This study will provide data. 
fundamental to land utilization and taxa-. 
tion policy and on farm-mortgage financ- | 
ing by compiling information on rural tax. 
delinquency, farm-mortgage foreclosures, 
and land values. The information will be 
obtained by cooperation with county offi- 
cials in charge of county records. 

Things Farmers Buy 

Under the Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, in- 
formation will be collected on the prices | 
of commodities that farmers buy, employ- | 


OVER ARMY AND 


NATIONS LAND DEFENSES Opposing Views 


On Plan to Fix 


U.S. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 


George H. Dern: Secretary of War and Former Governor of Utah 


Son of Pioneer Farmer 


Who Became Min- 
ing Engineer 


ws does George Henry Dern, Sec- 
retary of War, know about the 
Army? 

Can he point to the battle-flags that 
adorn his ante-room and repeat the 
martial glories of each? Does he take 
you by the arm as you leave his sanc- 


tum, lead you to the squat mortar in ~ 


the corner and tell how his ancestors 
dragged it out from under the noses of 
the British generals at Saratoga? 

They didn’t and he won't. He can- 
not even tell you how, when he stood 
in the ranks and the battalion came 
to “Ground Arms” the parade ground 
trembled with the impact as the butts of 
the rifles hit the gravel, instead of be- 
ing stopped meticulously just clear of 
the sod as they are in these decadent 
days. . 

But don't, if you have the welfare 
of our thin, brown, ranks at heart, let 
that worry you too much. In fact do 
not let it worry at all. . There have 
been Secretaries of War who thought 
they knew too much about what Chiefs 
of Staffs are paid to know. One of 
them soon handed in his resignation to 
be succeeded by another who helped us 
successfully prosecute a rather large war 


and who didn't know any more about 


adopted to needs of typical sections, and 
to determine the estimated cost: 4. To 


ing 3,449 workers. They will be collected 
in the areas in which tl farmefs. make 
their purchases. The c ined iMforma- 
tion on the prices of ap oximately 175 
articles, it is believed by the Départment. 
will provide a reliable measure of the 
purchasing power of the fkrmer’s dollar. 
Such information is not noW available in 
the price statistics collected) by any Gov- 
ernment Department, and'it is said to 
be urgently needed in measuring the effect 


of the agricultural phase of the recovery ployment and pay rolls to measure the 


program and in adjusting the level of 
prices that farmers receive for their prod- 
ucts to the level of prices for the com- 
modities they buy. 

Approval of a ftarm-housing survey as 
a Civil Works project was announced, Dec. 


12, by Mr. Hopkins, who said it will pro- | 


vide employment for approximately 4,900 
workers, chiefly women. 

The object of this survey, which wil] 
be carried on in about 300 counties cover- 
ing every State, was outlined by Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekial, economic advisor to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as follows: 

1. To determine the adequacy of present 


farm housing; 2. To measure the poten- manufacturing industries and is drawn 
tial demand for improved farm-home | principally from industrial areas, leaving 
a need for information on other indus- 


facilities; 3. 


To develop plans for in- | 


investigate possible methods for financing 
farm home improvements. 

One out of every 10 farm homes will 
‘be visited, as a sample from which to 
'determine the adequacy of farm housing 
‘and the needs for improvement. 

More Census Workers 

The Bureau of labor Statistics of the 
| Department of Labor also will employ 
| additional workers to expand the infor- 

‘mation collected by the Bureau on em- 


effect of the Public Works program and 
‘other recovery activities directly and in- 
| directly on industries producing construc- 
/tion materials and others filling the needs 
|of the workers reemployed through the 
program. 

| It is pointed out by the Bureau that 
be an emergency project it needs to col- 
lect and analyze data on employment 


land pay rolls in the non-manufacturing 


{industries such as wholesale trade, retail 
‘trade, building construction, hotels, and 
| others and to include a proper proportion 


j of non-industrial areas. The data now ob- 


tained by the Bureau covers chiefly the 


stallation with standard. specifications | tries and non-industrial areas. 


| 


“the infan-tree, the caval-ree” and a lot 
less about the engineers than the pres- 
ent incumbent. 

And if you still aren't satisfied let us 
review, as all conscientious biographers 
should, an anecdote from the past and 
let its own moral adorn the tale. 

The scene is the Nebraska prairies 
with the Autumn sun just about ready 
to dip below the horizon. The husky 
Cornhusker eleven and the only a little 
less husky scrubs are finishing their 
scrimmage on the practice field. A tall, 
broad-shouldered young man is watch- 
ing the game with serious attention. 
He is a good-looking chap just come of 
age; in accordance with the collegiate 
fashion of those gay nineties, he sports 
a beautiful, undulating moustache. 

Slowly, without embarrassment or 
undue ardor, he approaches the coach. 
He hasn't much to say but he knows 
just what ‘it is: 

“I'd like to play football,” 
earnestly. 

The coach looks him over, notes the 
well-knit muscular body, feels his arm. 

“All right,” he says, “come out to- 
morrow.” 

By the end of the season George Dern 
is one of the team’s right guards and 
one of Nebraska’s best ground-gainers. 
In those days you had to hit the line 
hard and keep it up, stolidly and solidly. 
It was news when the chronicle of a 
combat included the fact that “there 
was no slugging.” 


Traits of Character 


Revealed in Youth 


Next year the guard was made a 
tackle and elected captain. He had 
never seen a football game until he 
went to college, much less played in 
one; but he led that team into a cham- 
pionship that still glows in the annals 
of Nebraska's gridiron history. 

While some of our native faith in 
the campus philosophy of our youth. 
Which proclaimed that “football taught 
us the great game of life,’ may have 
faded. we insist that there is some sig- 
nificance in this anecdote because. this 
story reveals an outstanding quality of 
this tough-fibered, steady-going west- 
erner. 

It is what his Teutonic ancestors 
would have called “gruendlichkeit”— 
something that makes him study a sub- 
ject from the ground up once he has 
tackled it, and stick to it to the end. 
He waits a long time before he speaks; 
but he is just waiting until he knows. 

He has another quality, without which 
he couldn’t have gone as far as he has, 
and this ‘he comes by honestly, too. He 
can make friends, as his father did be- 
fore him. And he is a pioneer. So 
were his parents. With the urge to- 
ward wider spaces and a freer political 
atmosphere they left Oberhesse in Ger- 
many and went to Nebraska. Johann 
Dern, soon bécame “John” to a host of 
new friends in the New World. 

First of all he was a farmer. Later 


he says 


| 


he was interested in grain, lumber and 
livestock and finally mining in Utah. 
Meanwhile he was a State senator and 
county treasurer in Dodge County 
where George, his second son, was born. 


The early days were full of hard work 
for the boy, but education was an im- 
portant part of them. When he fin- 
ished in the public schools he went 
through the Fremont Normal College. 

His first job was in the county treas- 
urer's Office. It may well be that the 
seeds of a political career were sown 
there, though it was long before they 
sprouted. Mr. Dern recalls vividly this 
part of his life, the people he met and 
the things they said. One of them, a 


‘rising politican of the day, was tall, 


black-haired, young, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

In his. leisure hours George Dern 
frequented the Turnhalle, that institu- 
tion present wherever the scattered 
sons of the Fatherland gathered. There 
he nursed his natural love of athletics. 
But, except for the strenuous days on 
the college football team, this hobby 
has found its outlet in his work and 
in a keen appreciation of the outdoors 
and a less regimented form of activity 
than formal sports provide. 

By 1893 he was ready for the uni- 
versity. So off he went, entering ear- 
nestly and thoroughly into sports and 
other student activities, but with a zeal 
born of the hidden yearning for the 
land beyond the ranges that is the 
heritage of every pioneer. 

And here it would be unfair not to 
record the fact that he did have a smell, 
at least, of soldiering. That is, if you 
can Call, as he does, “tooting” a second 
alto horn in the cadet band, a military 
training. 

There was, however, an interesting 
fact connected with this period of his 
education. The then commandant of 
the cadet corps was none other than 
young Lieutenant John J. Pershing. Sad 
as it is for the historian to mention, 
this undoubtedly had not the slightest 
effect on his career. 


College Abandoned 
For Business Career 


It must have been hard luck for the 
young football hero when the old urge 
Stirred in the veins of his father and 
it was time to pull up stakes and trek 
again. But when a man has crossed an 
ocean with his goods and chattels he is 
quite likely to look longingly at the peaks 
of the nearest mountain range and won- 
der what’s on the other side. 

So with only half his college caurse 
completed, George Dern said goodby to 
the campus and set his face to sterner 


things. And stern they were and were. 


to be for several years to come. Life 
on a farm and life in a mining camp 
are different things. But John Dern 
made the trade and his son stepped into 
the harness as treasurer and assistant 
manager of his father’s new venture, 


the Mercer Gold Mining & Milling Co. 
in the mountains of Utah. 

During this time a girl from his old 
home town of Fremont—whom, inci- 
dentally, he had never met there—came 
a-Visiting. They met at an old-fash- 
ioned picnic, and before long another 
Nebraskan was lured from her prairie 
home to make a new one in the moun- 
tains. 

Those were rough days for the young 
couple in their primitive surroundings 
where the first of their seven children 
were born. But the business prospered. 
By 1900 a merger created the Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines Co., and George Dern 
Was its general manager at 28. He 
served until 1913. 

General Manager Dern had from 500 
to 600 men under him and his rela- 
tionship with them revealed a quality 
of mind that was characteristic of his 
attitude throughout his business career 
and which colored the legislation he 
sponsored in politics. He had a sym- 
pathy with the viewpoint of labor that 
built up a loyal force and reduced fric- 
tion to a minimum. 

Despite the fact that he never had a 
Strike some of his more conservative 
stockholders objected to what they con- 
sidered an interest in the employe that 
overshadowed theirs. This kind of 
criticism did not affect him, then or 
later. And it lost him no friends. 

While he was running his business he 
was studying it. He became not merely 
a successful manager but an engineer 
and a metallurgist. 


Governor After Two Terms 
In State Senate of Utah 


No little part of his material reward 
has come from his share in the in- 
vention of the Holt-Dern Roasting 
Process which is used in working low- 
grade ores. It is extensively used to- 


day in Mexico and South America as | 


well as in the United States. 
At last it seemed that the pioneer had 


+ 


broken his last trail and was ready to | 
stake his final claim. But if new coun- | 


try ceased to lure him, new fields did 
not. His interests widened and, along 
with other mining ventures, he struck 
out into commercial and financial enter- 
prise. 

Then the seeds, long dormant, ripened 
and he stepped into public life. In 1914 
8he was elected to the State Senate. 
Here he revealed his progressive phi- 
losophy. 

‘Sponsoring legislation of a liberal turn 
—a workman’s compensation act, initi- 
ative and referendum—he also brought 
his mining experience to bear in father- 
ing the State Mineral Land Leasing Law. 
Early he demonstrated his interest in 
the question of public lands and his be- 
lief in State rights, 

When he had completed his second 
term in the State Senate his friends de- 
cided that he ought to be Governor. 
Although his record brought him the 
support of a fusion between Progressives 


Prices for Oil 


Control by Big Operators 
Opposed by Senator 

-Borah—Benefits Claimed 
By Petroleum Industry 


The question of price-fixing for the oil 
industry remains undecided until the Sec- 
|retary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
announces his action as administrator of 


ments submitted to him by a joint com- 
mittee of the industry. 


No hearing on the proposed minimum 
prices for the industry will be heid until 
the Administrator decides what to do with 
the agreements submitted. He said that 
while it is imperative that a decision be 
made as quickly as possible, it is more 
important that the final determination ad- 
equately safeguard the interests of the 
consumer as well as the various groups 
within the industry. 

Senator Borah Opposes Plan 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, exe 

pressed the hope, Dec. 12, that the plan 
|Submitted by the Planning and Coordina- 
| tion Committee will not be approved “with- 
/out drastic changes.” He said this plan 
| would put into the hands of the major 
| oil companies the power to fix prices for 
/crude oil, gasoline, and fuel oils, adding 
_ that “the individual who would not submit 
'to these prices would not be permitted to 
| buy supplies.” 
_ Senator Borah said the agreement “would 
_turn over the entire oil business to the 
|control of a few big companies and they 
could wipe out every independent oil man 
‘in the United States.” 

The industry, in presenting the agree- 
ments to Mr. Ickes, set. forth that they 


: | would establish a stabilization pool. per- 


| mit membership in the proposed National 
Petroleum Agency for all units, prevent 
squeezing of small refiners, ablish de- 
structive practices, establish guaranteed 
mihimum margins for retailers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers and wholesalers, and assure 
fair administration and full protection for 
all interests within the industry as well 
as for the consumers, with a safeguarding 
curb against exorbitant prices. 
Inquiry Into Violations 

Nine special assistants to the Attorney 
General, Homer S. Cummings, have been 
appointed by him and detailed to the De- 
partment of the Interior at the request of 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes to investigate 
violations of the petroleum code. 

Mr. Ickes previously had announced 
that, while price-fixing has been held in 
abeyance pending agreement within the 
industry, he will vigorously prosecute vio- 
lators of code provisions now in effect. 

_ The new special assistants to the Ate 
torney Gencral are Charls Francis, Nae 
than L. Margold, Charles Fahy, Norman 
L. Myers, William H. Hoover, Allen J. 
Furlow, Frank J. Higgins, Douglas Arant 
and La Vergne F. Guinn. 


Seeking Domestic Sand 
Suitable for Foundries 


The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, is conducting tests on doe 
mestic sands in an effort to determine 
if a sand can b@ found to replace that 
now being imported for use in foundries 
‘producing fine precious metal and bronze 
ornamental work, it was announced 
Dec. 

The imported sand has a peculiar come 
‘bination of grain and bond which gives 
‘it high permeability and refractoriness 
and the current tests are being conducted 
‘to ascertain if domestic sand is available 
‘which possesses the same _ desirable 
qualities. 


Sympathetic Attitude. 


To Labor Factor in 
Political Career 


and Democrats, in the beginning the 
bettin was all against him. His opponent 
was thoroughly entrenched, but when 
Senator Dern got his signal he went into 
the game much as Right Guard Dern 
had in the old football days—with a 
smashing series of steady, hard-hitting 
drives that pushed him over the goal 
with the largest vote ever given a Gov- 
ernor in the State. 

His enthusiastic friends have said that 
Governor Dern “put Utah on the map,” 
a statement that might be questioned 
by Brigham Young and others, both 
Mormon and Gentile, and, among the 
latter, unquestionably Governor Dern 
himself. He did, however, make a record 
that went far beyond the borders of his 
own domain. 


Important Factor 
In Boulder Dam Compact 


He was an iinportant figure in the 


Governors’ Conferences, serving twice as 
chairman and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee since 1928. At the 
Boulder Dam Conference in Denver he 
laid down the law as he saw it con- 
cerning the principle that the waters of 
streams belong to the States through 
which they flow, and not to the Federal 
Government. He took the battle to 
Washington. 

As a result, terms were included in the 
Boulder Dam legislation which gave Wy- 
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@ Travellers to New York find 

superb surroundings, excel- 
lent cuisine, central location and 
personalized service at The 
Ambassador ... the ultimate 
choice of discriminating families, 
Rates $5 up 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st lo 52nd Streets, New York 


Daring 


to talk 


' ent, and an acquaintanceship grew. It 


oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and Arizona, as well as Utah, a share in 
the impounded waters. He was chiefly 
instrumental in cutting the Gordian 
knot which had held the tangle result- 
ing from Federal ownership of minerals 
in school lands, and he led the campaign 
for a revision of Utah's antiquated tax | 
system. 

When the governors assembled, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, of New York, was pres- 


Was not long before Mr. Roosevelt had 
taken the tall Utahan’s measure and re- 
marked that it was “Cabinet size.” So 
his friends were not surprised when, 
later, he was called to Hyde Park and 
then to Washington. 

What does the Secretary of War know 
about the Army? Well, a great many 
things—after these nine and a half 
months. And associates who have seen 
&@ number of Secretaries of War come 
and go seem to feel pretty comfortable 
about the safety of the Nation. 

One thing they are sure of: He won't 
go off half-cocked—which is a pretty 
good quality for the man behind the 
men behind the guns. And if the shoot- 
ing does start, they also feel pretty sure 
that he’ll have the range down ‘to the 


last decimal point if “gruendlichkeit” 
Will do it. 


about rates 


who want to stay at Chicege's 


Drake Hotel ought to be told 
they can afford it 

The rates are no higher —in 
fact, they are actually lower than 
for comparable accommodations 
elsewhere. 

Rooms at The Drake begin ot 
$3.50 — parlor suites at $10.00. 
Imagine thot! 


Drake 


CHICAGO 


the petroleum code on two proposed agreee . 
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Atta inment O the CWA Goal DEMAND OF MAYORS GROUP Milwaukee, Walmsley of New Orleans, 


From Pine Wood) FOR AID IN FINANCING CITIES ‘Ellenstein of Newark, Sparks of Akron, 
Of Jobs for 4 Million | vivand Paul \ 


Tests Show Possibility of New |C. A. Dykstra of Cincinnati+and Paul V. 


peers 11 


tions were Mayor-elect La Guardia of 
|New York, Mayors Curley of Boston, Hoan 


Curing Ailments 


Of Lumber Trade 


With NRA Code 


Report of Code Authority 
Cheers National Recovery 
Administration; Gain in 
Enforcement Activity 


The National Recovery Administration 
is encouraged by a report from the 
Lumber Code Authority, the agency for 
self-government in the vast lumber in- 
dustry, advising that the code of fair 
competition under which it operated was 
proving “little less than the salvation” 
of that industry. 

This report, made public Dec. 17, followed 
a recent encouraging statement from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute con- 
cerning the operation of the code covering 
Steel. Other favorable reactions have 
been expressed by the oil industry and 
the tanning industry. 


Benefits Already Apparent 


“The fact that lumber, which is the 
fourth largest industry in the country, is 
well satisfied with the new order is pred- 
icated upon benefits already apparent 
for labor. employers and the country at 
large,’ a statement from the National Re- 
covery Administration said. “It is espe- 
cially significant in view of the trying con- 
ditions which have prevailed during the 
period of transition from individual to 
group control of an industry which in- 
cludes 30,000 establishments scattered over 
48 States and employing in normal times 
more than a million persons.” 

The report shows that, in spite of a 
decrease in production, total employment 
gained 5 per cent between July and 
September and the total payroll gained 
14 per cent. Wage rates per hour on an 
average were 39 per cent higher than 
before the code went into effect. 

Production control in the industry went 
into effect Sept. 1. Minimum prices took 
effect in October. 

“This revolutionary system,” the report 
said, “long dreamed of but always de- 
spaired of, has gone into effect with sur- 
prisingly little friction. For many years 
prior to the depression over-production 
had broken down the capital structure 
of the lumber industry and brought about 
such destructive competition that the in- 
dustry was becoming one of sweat shop 
labor without profit to employers or bene- 
fit to the communities in which it was 
environed.” 


. Comparatively Few Violations 


The Code Authority reported that “de- 
spite the large number of workers in- 
volved, only 171 charges of violation of 
the day and hour provisions of the code 
were received up to Dec. 1. Upon investi- 
gation 27 resulted in proper adjustments 
and 22 were found to be unwarranted. 
Supporting evidence was developed in 19 
cases, 3 were turned over to the NRA for 
action and 14 now are being reviewed. 
Other cases still are under investigation.” 

The past week brought evidence of in- 
creased enforcement activity of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 

Thirty Blue’ Eagles were withdrawn 
from concerns that were found to have 
violated the provisions of the President's 
Re-Employment Agreement. All of these 
were small estakiishments, but the NRA 
officials point out that most of the larger 
industries are operating under individual 
codes of fair competition and no longer 
are subject to the PRA. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the NRA, on Dec. 13 named Government 
representatives on the governing bodies of 
90 individual codes of fair competition. 
These representatives are charged with 
seeing that “provisions of the agreements 
for fair competition are strictly complied 
with in the interests of the general public, 
consumers and employes.” The terms of 
the Goverment members of code authori- 
ties run for one year. 


Would Avoid Coercion 

At the time of this announcement the 
General made a [further statement of policy 
in which he told the newly appointed 
representatives that they were to “avoid 
the fact or appearance of dictation or 
coercion, and function as co-workers in 
an undertaking of public interest. con- 
cerned only in faithful administration of 
the code.” 

The Government members also were to 
“constantly scrutinize the operation of the 
code and see that it does not permit or 
promote monopolies nor tend to eliminate 
Or oppress small enterprises.” 

The list of administration members on 
code authorities follows: 


The list of Administration members is | 


as follows: 

Air Transport, E. E. Hughes, W. W 
Howes, Second Postmaster General, and 
Eugene L. Vidal, Chief, Aeronautics 
Branch. of Department of Commerce; 
Asphalt Shingle and Roofing, William 
Lawson; All Metal Insect Screen, Russel 
M. Searle; Anti-Friction Bearing, Neal W. 
Foster; Artifical Flower and Feather, Dr. 
Earl Dean Howard; Asbestos, George S. 
Brady; American Petroleum Equipment 


Industry and Trade, George S. Brady; | 


Automatic Sprinkler, Ralph J. Fogg; Auto- 


mobile Manufacturing, Kar] J. Ammer-. 


man. 

Bankers, Frank W. Simmonds; Builders 
Supplies, Edward A. Selfridge: Buff and 
Polishing Wheel, Neal W. Foster: Buffing 
and Polishing Composition, Neal W. 
Foster; Boiler Manufacturing, Neal W. 
Foster; Business Furniture, Storage Equip- 
ment and Filing Supply. Walter A. Jans- 
sen. 

Cotton Textile Industry, Hugh S. John- 
son, Nelson Slater and Leo Wolman; 
Cement, Barton W. Murray; Chinaware 
and Porcelain, R. B. Paddock; Cleaning 
and Dyeing. H. B. Ludlum, Jr.; Cast Iron 
Soil Pipe. H. M. Halsted, Jr.; Copper and 
Brass Mill Products, H. O. King; Com- 
pressed Air, Neal W. Foster; Cotton Gar- 
ment and Shirt, B. H. Gitchell; Canning 
and Packing Machinery, George S. Brady: 
Cigar Container. E. B. Shultz; Crushed 
Stone and Grave! and Slag. B. R. Value; 
Concrete Masonry, Ralph Fogg. 

Excelsior and Excelsior Products, R. B. 
Paddock. 

Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. and 
Metal Finishing and Coating Industry, 
Laurence J. Martin; Farm Equipment. 
George S. Brady: Funeral Supply, R. B. 
Paddock; Fire Extinguishing Appliance 
Manufacturing, J Reed Lane: Floor and 
Wall Clay Tile, Ralph Fogg. 

Gasoline Pump Manufacturing Industry. 
R. B. Paddock, R. E. Langston and A. E. 
Davenport; Gas Appliances and Appa- 
ratus, H. M: Halsted, Jr.; Glass Container, 
George S. Brady; Gas Cock Industry. 
George S. Brady; Gear Manufacturing. 
Neal W. Foster. 

Hote] Industry, James B. Dickey; Heat 
Exchange, Neai W. Foster; Hosiery, Dr 
George W. Taylor. University of Pennsy]- 
vania; Hardwood Distillation, Charles H. 
Herty and F. J. Patchell. 

Investment Bankers, C. N. Weisiger, Jr.: 
Industrial Supplies and Machinery Dis- 


Number Employed on Public Works Expected to Show | From his office in the Commerce Depart- 
Continued Rapid Gains 


Industry in South 


‘patoni building, where he is serving as a 
deputy NRA administrator, Dr. Charles H. 


Attainment of the goal of 4,000,000 per- 
sons employed by the Civil Works Admin- 
istration was announced Dec. 15 by Fed- 
e1al Emergency Relief Administrator Har- 
ry L. Hopkins. 

The number of persons at work on pub- 
lic projects is expected to increase rapidly 
during the next few weeks as additional 
contracts for public works projects are 
awarded. 

Public Works Administration officials 
said Dec. 15 that only about $300,000,000 
ix left in public works funds out of the 
original total of $3,300,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 1,100 non-Federal projects have re- 
ceived $600,000,000. The major portion of 
the allotments have been for Federal proj- 
ects. 


Program Criticized 

Criticism of public works was voiced 
Dec. 14 by Dr. James Harvey Rogers, 2:1 
economic adviser to the President. 

In an address to the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation of Cincinnati, Dr. Rogers said 
“the public works program has _ not 
worked very well.” He pointed out that 
the program, as well as the Civil Works 
Administration projects, has resulted in 
many sections in paying “wages out of 
line with local industries that were run- 
ning along. It has raised wages to a level 
that local industries can’t operate at all.” 

Interpretation of these remarks to mean 
that Dr. Rogers is out of sympathy with 
the general recovery program caused him 
to issue a statement Dec. 15 in which he 
explained that he had meant his remarks 
to apply only to the “unfortunately high 
wages being paid by public works and civil 
works in a number of communities.” He 
said that he had “fought hard” against 
“repetition of these errors in the United 
States, but he disclaimed any other dis- 
satisfaction. 

The civil works are benefiting a great 
variety of projects, ranging from archeo- 
logical explorations for the Smithsonian 
Institution to municipal clean-up and 
park improvement projects. Needed pub- 
lic work which had been curtailed because 
ot lack of funds is receiving attention in 
communities throughout the country. 

All employes of the CWA who are in- 
jured or who contract a disease in line of 
duty are to be given the use of Federal 
medical centers. Federal officials stated 
that definite policies of medical care have 
not been formed but that a considerable 
sum is expected to be used for this pur- 
pose 
Engineers Enlisted 

Mr. Hopkins has announced that a staff 
of nine regional engineers has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with State Civil 
Works Administrations in the develop- 
'ment of efficient engineering organiza- 
tions to deal with engineering problems 0¢ 
civil works projects. 

An allotment of $23,160,000 to New York 
City for use in completing construction of 
18 miles of its city owned and operated 
subway system, subject to the qualification 
that the city shall balance its budget by 
Feb. 1, 1934, or earlier, was announced 
Dec. 12 by the PWA. 

Allotments of $36,307,500 of public works 
money for loans to four railroads for con- 
structior. of new locomotives, freight cars, 
‘nd passenger cars were announced Dec. 
10. 


Railways Get Funds 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
peny was allotted $18,065,000; the Erie 
Railroad Company, $11,964,000; Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Company (Nickel 
Plate), $5,028,500; and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, $1,250,000. According to the 
PWA, these allotments will go almost en- 
tirely for expenditures during 1934. 

Including the allotments of Dec. 10, the 
total of all PWA railroad loan allotments 
is $176,807,500. Practically all of this sum 
is to be spent during 1934. 

The PWA issued a statement early in 
the past week quoting figures of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation showing that Novenm- 
ber construction contracts totalled $162 - 
330,600 as against $145,367,200 in October, 
an increase of more than 11 per cent. 

Publicly-financed construction contrac's 
in November amounted to $126,543,300 


_tributing, Neal W. Foster; Industrial Sup- 
| plies and Machinery Distributing, Neal W. 
Foster. 

! Knitting Braiding and Wire Covering 
| Machinery, George S. Brady. 

Lime Industry, W. V. Brumbaugh and 
Ralph Fogg; Limestone, Barton W. 
Murray; Leather and Woolen Unit Glove, 
Ralph Abercrombie; Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Machinery, George S. Brady. 

Malleable Iron, H. M. Halsted, Jr.; Motor 
Bus, E. E. Hughes; Millinery and Dress 
Trimming Braid and Textile, B. H. Git- 


tributing. Neal W. Foster; Men's Garter, 
Suspender and Belt, Nelson H. Dodge 
and A. C. Knothe; Machine Tool and 
Forging Machinery, Neal W. Foster; Motor 
Fire Apparatus. J. Reed Lane; Mopstick 
Industry, E. B. Shultz. 

Newsprint, W. W. Pickard and Roy C. 
Holliss. 

Oil Burner Industry, R. B. Paddock, 
Leuren E. Seeley, Harold Sweatt and 
Harry F. Tapp. 

Paperboard, W. W. Pickard; Pipe Nipple 
Manufacturing, Wm. Lawson; Precious 
Jewelry Producing, R. B. Paddock; Pyro- 
technic Manufacturing, Capt. J. F. Battley; 
Printers’ Roller, Neal W. Foster; Plumbago 
Crucible, Neal W. Foster; Pump Manu- 
facturing, Neal W. Foster; Packaging 
Machinery, Georze S. Brady; Piano Manu- 
facturing, R. B. Paddock; Paper and Pulp. 
W. W. Pickard and Charles Addams. 

Retail Jewelry Trade, James B. Dickey; 
Retail Lumber and Building Materials In- 
dustry, Edward A. Selfridge; Rock Crusher 
Manufacturing, George S. Brady; Road 
Machinery Manufacturing, George S. 
Brady; Reinforcing Materials Fabricating, 
| Frank Upman. 

Steel Casting. H. O. King; Special Tool. 
Die and Machine Shop, Neal W. Foster; 
Steel Tubular and Firebox Boiler, Neal 
W. Foster; Shovel, Dragline and Crane. 
_George S. Brady; Structural Clay Prod- 
Ralph J. Fogg. 
| Textile Machinery Manufacturing, 
| George S. Brady; Terra Cotta, Ralph Fogg. 

Upholstery anc Drapery Textile, H. B. 
Ludlum, Jr.; Underwear and Allied Prod- 
ucts, H. B. Ludlum, Jr. 

Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe, Ralph J. Fogg 

Wool Felt Manufacturing, A. Henry 
| Thurston; Wholesale and Retail Food and 
Grocery, C. W. Smith; Washing and Iron- 
‘ing Machinery, J. G. Cowling; Warm Air 
| Furnace, Beverly S. King; Wood Plug In- 
dustry, E. B. Shultz; Waterproofing. 
| Dampproofing Caulking Compounds, and 
; Concrete Floor Treating Industry, Russell 
M. Searle. 


Herty, a former president of the American 
Chemical. Society and an authority on pa-| 
per manufacture, is directing laboratory 
work at Savannah, Ga., intended to show 
how many kinds of paper can be produced 
from second-growth pine such as is found 
in great quantity i Georgia. 

Dr. Herty a short time ago directed an 
experiment with Georgia pine, sulphite 


in October, an increase of more than 25 
per cent. 

The total of all contracts during Nov- | 
ember was 54 per cent greater than that 
of November, 1932, and was higher than 
for any month since October, 1931. 

Other Allotments 


Other major public works allotments 
during the past week include the follow- 
ing: To the Treasury Dpartment, $1,940,- 


Fiscal Agent for Supplying Credit and Federal Adminis. 2° ° Chicago. secretary. 
tration of Relief Advocated 


Creation of two new Federal agencies, 
one to act as the fiscal agent of Govern- 
mental units throughout the country in. 
‘supplying credit facilities, anc the other | 
to provide a system of direct Federal ad- | 
ministration of all relief activities instead 
of the present procedure of action through 
the States, was advocated in a report sub- 


mitted to Federal officials, Dec. 14, by the. 
executive committee of the United States 


pulp, and ground wood by which it was 


559 for construction or remodeling of five | shown that high-speed processes can be 


public buildings; to Milford, Conn., $935.- 
000 for sewage projects; to Austin, Texas 
$1,633,000 for building improvements; to 
the Federal Alcohol Control Board, $500,- 
000 to conduct the work of coordinating 
Government activities pertaining to tax- 
ation, control, and regulation of alcoholic 
beverages. 

To Louisiana, $7,000,000 for a bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Baton 
Rouge; to New York City, $4,000,000 for a 
hospital; and to Atlanta, Ga., $3,570,000 
and university buildings in the 

tate. 

The War Department announced Dec. 13 
that a contract for $1,421,762 has been 
awarded for lock construction on the up- 
Ler Mississippi River. 


gia product. To carry out this test, the 
pine was sent to a mill in Ontario for fab- 
rication. 

The report from Ontario was that the 
pulp measured up to the full-speed capac- 
ity of the plant and could be used in even 
higher-speed plants. 

In the newsprint experiments to test the 
paper made from Georgia pine Dr. Herty 


pers which printed regular editions at top 
speed from the paper brought back from 
Canada: Atlanta Journal, Atlanta Geor- 
gian, Savannah Morning News, Waycross 
Journal Herald, Macon Telegraph, Atlanta 
Constitution, Athens Banner Herald, and 
Albany Herald. 


used to produce newsprint from the Geor- | 


was aided by the following daily newspa- | 


Conference of Mayors. The committee , 
‘met in Washington. 


| In the closing session of the Committee, | 
Dec. 15, a recommendation was adopted | 
that the civil works program be increased 
to take care of 8,000,000 employes instead 
of 4,000,000. 

The Mayors’ program of economic re- | 
covery and relief was summarized as fol- | 
‘lows: 


More Public Works Asked 

A continuation of the Civil Works pro- 
gram for an indefinite period until the 4,- 
000,000 persons who have obtained tem- 
‘porary work can find other employment. 
_ An additiona) $2,000,000,000 allotment to 
the Public Works Administration. 
| Continuation of the Federal relief ma- 
'chinery. 


Extension of credit to public bodies upon 
sound collateral. 


Solution of the municipal default prob- , 


lem. 

Lower Federal liquor taxes in order that | 
the cities which will be charged with the 
regulation and policing of the liquor traffic 
may impose taxes and fees sufficient to 


‘defray the added cost of government due. 


to repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Inability of citizens to pay taxes and ' 
difficulty in obtaining credit have placed ' 
many municipalities, said the report, in 
the position where they are unable to: 
finance the operation of essential govern- 
mental services. 
Federal Credit Sought | 
Governmental credit of a legitimate 
character should be extended to munici- 
palities, the mayors urged, on a part with | 
the credit which have been advanced to. 
many private institutions. If it is found | 
impossible to extend present credit facili- | 
ties, they said, a survey should be made | 
by the Federal Government “of alterna- | 
tive possibilities in the way of easing | 


present credit channels.” |: 


Passage of the “municipalities bank- | 


ruptcy bill,” introduced in the last session | 


of Congress, was urged in the report. 
The city executives who attended the 
meeting which drafted the recommenda- 


—with instruc- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 

ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 

Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 
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er Boston. Massacnus«rrs 
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chell; Machine Tool and Equipment Dis- | 


Tue proverbial cleanliness of a pin now has serious competition 
.. . the interior of Chesapeake and Ohio's air-conditioned trains. 
Not a speck of dirt can pass the filters through which the fresh 
air is forced before it gets into circulation. You reach the end of 


Coprright 1933, The Chesapeake sad Ohio Railway Company 


ANEW PIN 
on These Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains 


WASHINGTON 


your journey with clothes fresh and unsoiled, with mind and body 
rested, relaxed, fit. Whether you travel on business or pleasure, 
you'll welcome the freshness, the cleanliness, the comfort provided 
by genuine air-conditioning. There is no extra fare. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN 


THE F. F. V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upom it! 


New York 


Send for booklet “How to Spend a Day or « Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Farmers’ Support 
For Crop Output 


And Price Control 


Largest Agricultural Group | 
Indorses Relief Program; | 


« 


Chester Davis Succeeds. Economic and Military Disarma- 
Mr. Peek as AAA Head ment Proposed at Montevideo— 
Problems of economic and military 
The farm relief program of the Fed- warfare overshadowed all other is- 
eral Government, involving production | | sues at the Seventh Pan American 
control and a measure of price fixing in |], 
scme commodities received the unanimous | | second we 
endorsement of the American Farm Bu- | The United States delegation 
reau Federation. largest of farm organi-|} took the lead on the economic 
zations, Dec. 13. at its annual convention |} front by urging general tariff re- 
in Chicago. ‘|| ductions and removal of barriers 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, and George N. Peek. retiring admin- 


istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment | 
Act, addressed the convention. Both told | 
the farmer representatives that they | 


should fight to retain the preseni law until , 


they know that they were being given 
scmething better. 


Who Pays Processing Tax? 
Secretary Wallace took occasion to dis- | 
cuss a subject that just now is agitating 
the farm districts of the Middle. West. 
That question is: Who is paying the 
processing tax on hogs? 

The tax started at 50 cents a hundred. 
pounds on Noy. 1 and was raised to $1 on 
Dec. 1. It will go to $1.50. Jan. 1, and 
to $2 on Feb. 1. Since the tax was added ' 
hog prices have declined approximately $1]. 
This has led many farmers to conclude 
that they are paving the tax through a'! 
lower price for their hogs. 

Secretary Wallace contended, however, 
that a 10-year average of prices shows that 
hog vilues decline in the Fall, reaching 
low point in December. The decline this 
year, he said, has been about normal. 

Seasonal Drop in Price’ 


“The fact that this seasonal drop coin- | 
cides with the imposition of the process- 
ing tax may be unfortunate from the 
Standpoint of public psychology.” he said, 
“but it does not change the fact of the 
customary seasonal! behavior of hog prices 

“We can combat propaganda about pro- 
taxes,” Mr. Wallace added, “with 
the balanced supply and demand that wil! 
come from a successful corn-hog produc- 
tion control campaign. The only real 
answer to a low income is to provide the. 
opportunity for a higher one. Achieve. 
that, and the blasts of propaganda will 
seem futile indeed.” 

Secretary Wallice refersed again to the 
possibility of turning agriculture into 
scinething of a public utility, with all pro- 
ducers licensed and with production 
quotas and prices fixed. . 

Need to Analyze Proposal 

“While I am skeptical of this plan,” he | 
said, “undoubtedly. farmers ought to con- 
sider it from every angle in our farm meet- 
ings. There have been frequent sugges- 
tions that it would be desirable to license 
producers involved in any marketing agree- 
ments, just as distributors are licensed. 
It is up to the farmers and the farm 
organizations to give us the benefit of. 
their judgment on proposals like these.” 

In the Agricultural Administration. 
Chester C. Davis, formerly director of the 
production division of that agency, be- 
came its administrator Dec. 15, succeeding 
George N. Peek, who is to serve as a spe- 
cil aide to President Roosevelt in setting 
up imachinery to aid the export business | 

Mi. Davis has been in charge of th 
Various production control activities of the | 
AAA since last May and, like Secretary 
Wallace, favors this method of bringing 


nd Secretary Wallace he was active in 
ral the present law and in the past 
has been one of the leaders in the move- 

n:c.it to bring about Federal governmen- 
tai solution of the agricultural problem. 


On Dec. 14, the AAA announced, mar- | 


e , Coffee 


Along with Mr. Peex! conn:: 


to international trade. The pro- 
posal was introduced by Secretary 
Hull on December 12 in the form 
of a resolution calling upon the 
| American States to negotiate 
“comprehensive bilateral recipro- 
cal treaties” and agreements for 
the removal of trade restrictions. 

While recognizing that excep- 
tions would have to be allowed for 
“temporary” domestic programs, 
the resolution asked for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent inter- 
national agency to follow the steps 
| taken by each of the American 
States. The United States propo- 
sal was hailed as “the most im- 
portant development of the 
gathering” and was warmly en- 
dorsed by Argentina and other 
South American countries. 

With Paraguay claiming a 
smashing victory over Bolivia in 
the Gran Chacc. efforts were re- 
doubled to bring the bitter conflict 
to a quick and peaceful conclusion. 
According to reports from the 
Chaco, the Paraguayan victory on 
December 10 was the most decisive 
military action yet recorded and 
resulted in the capture of nearly 
15.000 Bolivian troops by Paraguay. 

Message from the presidents of 
five countries. including one from 
President Roosevelt, endorsing 
efforts to stop the war were read 
at a general session of the Confer- 
ence on December 14. 

| Europe Regards War Debts as a 
Dead Issue.—The war debt issue 
which loomed large on the inter- 
national horizon a year ago, re- 
ceived scant attention in Europe 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Pan American Conference Hears American Tariff Reduction Proposal---Europe Views Debts as Dead--- 


Arms Issue Divides European Powers 


Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, Dec. 16 


ments to the United States fell 
due. The prevailing European be- 
‘lief that war debts are as dead 
as German reparations was re- 
flected in the marked apathy of 
London, Paris and Rome, where 
the question was virtually ignored the Italian project, while spokes- 
by the newspapers. men for the Little Entente voiced 
The total payments made by six gq strenuous objection’ to any 
European nations amounted to change in the League Covenant at 
$8,898,000 on a total of $152,952.- this time. Both the armament is- 
000 due from all countries. France, sue and reform of the League, 
Belgium, Poland and Estonia de- however. continued the subject of 
faulted without giving serious con-. private diplomatic negotiations. 
sideration to the matter. Not for many years have Euro- 
x~* * pean foreign offices been as active 
Powers Divided on Arms Ques- °° they were during the past week. 
tion. —The breach between France x 
and Great Britain over Germany’s French Government Survives.— 
rearmament demands was Contrary to all predictions, the 
widened perceptibly during the yew French Cabinet of Premier 
week. While Prime Minister Ram- Chautemps has survived its first 
say MacDonald has made no yea) test in Parliament and won 
formal statement of British policy, the right to continue in power. 
his government continued to favor On December 11 Premier Chau- 
direct negotiations between Paris temps forced through his bill to 
and Berlin. The British feel that pajfance the budget—the same bill 
France must decide whether she which led to the overthrow of two 
wishes to talk this problem over — previous Cabinets. The measure 
with Chancellor Hitler, or accept ¢alls for raising by taxation and 
the alternative of a new race in 


believes, would reduce the in- 
fluence of the small powers in 
Europe which have helped France 
to maintain the status quo under 
existing peace treaties. 


Great Britain was cool toward 


economy the six billion , francs 
armaments. necessary to meet the government 
France, on the other hand. — deficit for this year. 


shows ho desire to open conversa- 
tions with Berlin on the basis of 
Chancellor Hitler’s proposal. More- 
over. the preposals made thus far 
by Germany. including a demand 
for a German army of 300,000 men 
with light equipment, are inac- 
ceptable to France. If discussions 
are to be held, France wants her 
allies. particularly the Little En- 
tente—Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—to be included. 

League Reform Opposed.—Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s plan for reform- 
ing the League of Nations met 
with little approval in France and 


Although the adoption of the 
budget measure solves France's 
immediate financial prolems. it is 
adinitted in Paris that the pro- 
posals do not guarantee a final 
cure for the budgetry situation. 
The Cabinet insists that France 
will remain on the gold standard. 
Nevertheless, French opinion is 
apparently coming more and more 
to the conclusion that the franc 
must eventually be devalued. Fac- 
tors which have led to this con- 
clusion are France’s unfavorable 
trade balance, the steady decline 
in many industries, and the pos- 
sibility of a heavy trade deficit 


‘other European countries during "ext year. ao 

ihe week. France is opposed to 

the Italian scheme for the same Civil War in China.—The inde- 
reason that she is opposed to di- pendence movement in ‘Fukien 


rect arms negotiations with Ger- Province has devoloped inio the 


» 


against the authority of Chiang 
Kai-Shek, head of the Chinese 
Central government at Nanking. 
The rebellion is lea by the famous 
Nineteenth Route Army. which 
fought Japanese troops to a stand- 
still at Shanghai a year and a half 
ago and which has since formed a 
part of Nanking’s war forces. The 
rebellion is also supported by lead- 
ers of the left wing Koumintang 
Party who are strongly opposed to 
Nanking’s weak-kneed policy to- 
ward Japan, and who demand 

reorganization of the government. 
Military chieftians at Canton have 
withheld assistance in suppressing 
the revolt and have also joined in 


demanding resignation of 
Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Meanwhile, a Japanese fleet is 


oreceeding to western Formosa, off 
the coast of Fukien Province, in 
order to observe developments in 
the civil war. 


Ambassador Welles Leaves Cuba. 
—A solution of Cuba’s political. 
problems appeared remote as Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles relin- 
quished his post at .Havana on 
December 13 and returned to 
Washington to become Assistant 
Secretary of State. The latest 
effort to bring together opposition 
factions and to organize a coali- 
tion government ended in confu- 
sion. The Uruguayan Minister, 
Senor Medina, who had proposed 
a peace formula. blamed the de- 
parting American Envoy for the 
failure of negotiations because of © 


his unwillingness to cooperate. 
‘Mr. Welles declared that he had 


symovathized with the Uruguayan 
Minister’s efforis,. but had confined 
his actions to those of an observer. 


Ambassador Welles’ transfer to 
Washington is in accordance with 
a plan announced last month by 
President Roosevelt... Mr. Jeffer- 
son Coaffery. former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. was expected to 
arrive in Cuba wiihin the next ic 
days to serve as the President's 


4, this week as the December 15 pay- many. Both of these plans, she most serious threat yet made _ personal representative. 
S. Conference of Mayors, executive Mr. elles W ill Assume 
« N D E > 4 ot this S S U E. com., mty., report submitted to Fedl. 
officials, program of economic recovery 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week 
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Increasing Interest in Revival of International 
Trade Finds Expression in Efforts 
To Eliminate Barriers 


The United States Goyernment went on 
record December 15 at “Montevideo, Uru- 
/euay, as prepared to initiate discussions 
with other Amrican republics leading (0 
“reduction of tariff rates to a moderate 
level.” 

This agreement. contained in a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the Eco- 
nomic Commission of the Pan America 
conference. Was accepted only as an enun- 
ciation of principles, adhesion to which 
does not imply obligation.” 

However. some saw in it a change in na- 
tional policy from that revealed when the 


“compensated dollar” during the London 
Economic conference of last summer. Tha‘ 
view was not held in the White House 
where it was made known that the resolu- 
tion. sponsored by Cordell Hull. Secretaiy 
of State. was not expe cied to result in any 
great turn toward international peace, in 
view of the cendition of the world. 

The action at Montevideo was just one 
more sign of an increasing interest in the 
possibilities of reviving trade between na- 
tions. It came the same day that the 
United States and Colombia concluded « 

‘reciprocal trade agreement involving some 
loosening of trade restrictions bettveen the 
two countries. Other agreements are un- 
der negotiation. 


Growing Interest 
In Foreign Trade 

In addition, addresses by Herbert Feis. 
economic advisor to the State Departmen:. 
by W.L. Thorp. director of the Bureau o! 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, and remarks 0! 


Federal Government has a growing inter- 
est in the foreign trade field. 

The resolution adopted by the Amer- 
ican states recited that. the countries were 
impressed by the disastrous effects ol 
trade barriers, were desirous of abandon- 
ing economic conflict, were confident thet 
a mutually profitable exchange of goods 
would result in reduced unemplovmeit 
and improved business. and recognized 
that the existing tariffs could be reduced 
effectively only through simultaneous ac- 
tion by the nations of the world. It then 
called upom the governments of the Amer- 
ican republics “to promote trade amon: 
their respective peoples and other nations 
and to reduce high trade barriers through 
of comprehensive bilateral re- 
ciprestt’ treeties based upon muiual con- 
cessions.” 


The nations ulso agreed that the suv- 
scribing governments, while not neglect- 
ing unilateral action, 
initiate between and. among themselves 
recouations for the conclusion ot bilateral 
and multilateral agreements tor the re- 
1r,.0Val of prohibitions and restrictions and 
for the reduction of’ tariff rates to a 


| moderate level.” 
| Assistant | 
| Secretary of State in place of Jefferson ' 
. Caffery, of Louisiana, who has been desiz 
nated to take the diplomatic post filled by 


Internal Emergency 
-' Measures to Continue 

In supporting this resolution. Secretary 
Hull said: 

“It is proposed to keep alive this policy 
and this program pending the operation 0: 
temporary emergency or other extraor- 
dinary measures comprising domestic pro- 
vrams for national economic condition: 
and gradually to carry this proposal inio 

_effect at such time and in such manner as 
may be practicable.” 

The reference to “temporary emergency 
oi: other extraordinary measures,” was in- 
te:preted by some Government officials as 
reterring to ihe Netional Recovery Admii:- 
istration and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Ad:rinistration. 

Secretary Hull also said: 

“The economic proposal of the 


) 


United 


policy of bilateral reciprocity and the 
second by proposing understanding wit) 
other important countries that we and 
thes proceed simultaneously to bring down 
these trade barriers.” 


United States announced its plans for a: 


Secretary of State Hull showed that the, 


Need of Coherent Policy 
Of International Trade 


Mr. Feis. economic adviser to the De- 
partment of State, in an address. Dec. 11, 
said that the United States musi of ne- 
cessity develop a coherent policy ot ine 
ternational commerce. He declared: 

“Many oi our important economic oc- 
cupations. such as cotton growing, hog 
vroduction, automobile manufacturing, 
have developed to serve a large part of the 


world bevond our borders; homes were 
built, cities developed. populations 
massed on that condition. If a shorte 


sichted commercial policy compels the per- 
munent turning aside trom international 
markets, the Government must face the 
p:oblem of very great internal redistri- 
bution of population. 

“It is. in my judgment, highly desirable 
that there be worked out and applied, 
under conditions of reciprocity with other 
countries, a unified commercial policy un- 
der which these American industries whicn 
are well qualified to supply foreign coun- 
tries shall find their opportunities, while in 
return we hold our gates open to the rest 
of the world for those branches of pro- 
duction which we are not qualifled to 
enter or can renounce without much loss 
or sacrifice.” 


Devaluation of Dollar 
By Force of Circumstance 


Mr: Feis defended the monetary aciloa 
of the United States Government as dic- 


| tated by the necessities of the situation. 


“will simultaneously | 


_ Director 


Devaluation by nearly all other countries 
of the world forced the United States 
finally to protect itself, he asserted. 


“The outcome of the monetary meas- 
ures,” he said. “will be dependent upon 
the measure of vigor and far-sightedncss 
industry itself displays, and upon the suc- 
cess or tailure of many other phases of 
Government policy.” 

He added: 

“T believe that all governments remain 
aware that the systems they create and 
the policies they may pursue must once 
again be welded inio some international 
svstem-—-if they are to bring lasting bene- 
fit. Real stability in the international ex- 
Chunges is an ultimate important require- 
ment. for fluctuations of exchange reach 
far in their effects. 


Thev modiiy the terms o1 international 
competition, thev keep alive and stimulate 


an attitude of trade warfare. Further, 
through the international commodity 
markets, thev bring about sudden and 


often unwelcome changes in the course of 
prices in all countries. 

“The attempt to escape trom these 
effects in turn often leads to the creation 
of new barriers .o international trade, and 
these in turn create economic disturbances 
which form new difficulties in the field of 
monetary and fiscal policy. 

“It would appear that total escape could 
only be had by the development of na- 
tional economies even very much more 
isolated than any so far erected excep! 
perhaps in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.” 

In the address of Dr. W. L. Throp, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. the speaker dwelt on 
the practical aspects of the foreign trade 
situation. Referring to the present nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
loreign countries in which this country 1s 
using liquor imports as a bargaining lever, 
Dr. Throp said: 

“The present control of alcohol which 
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LINKING COMMUNICATIONS 


Conclusions ef Col. 


David Sarnoff 


In Survey for War Department 


Recommendations Made Last May on Use of 


Private Facilities Similar to Those of 
Interdepartmental Committee 


MERICAN commercial communica- 
tions systems, with particular at- 
tention to their relation to the National 
defense, were studied at the direction 
of the War Department by Col. David 
Sarnoff, of the Signal Corps Reserve. 
Col. Sarnoff. who is president of the Ra- 
dio. Corporation of America, presented 
the results of this study and his. con- 
clusions in a lecture, May 4, 1933, at the 
Army Industrial College in Washington. 
In many respects, Col. Sarnoff's find- 
ings and recommendations are similar 
to the suggestions made by President 
Roosevelt's Interdepartmental Commun- 
ications Committee in a tentative re- 
- port to the President Dec. 13. 

Col. Sarnoff, in his lecture, pointed out 
that an extensive bibliography exists in 
the Signai Corps and the naval com- 
municationes offices on the communica- 
tions situation in this and other coun- 
tries, and said he is in full accord with 
the principal findings in the documents 
that were at his disposal in his study. 
The following comments and sugges- 
tions were made by Col. Sarnoff in 
summarizing the results of his study: 


Existing Manufacturing and Communica- 
tion Facilities in the United States— 


There is reasonable agreement that ex-. 


isting facilities are, in the main, adequate 
to meet the Nation's requirements in peace 
as well as in war. Nevertheless it is true, 
as will be indicated later in this discussion, 
that there are still many points in this 


country not served by any telegraph serv-. 


ice and that the newer system of radio de- 
pends upon its older rivals, the wire com- 


delivery of traffic. 
The major problems, therefore, are, first, 


how the Nation’s communications may be’ 


made economically sound in peace time, 


- rendering the maximum service to the 


public; second, how they may be trans- 
ferred promptly and efficiently from a4 
peace time to a war time basis; and third, 
how they may be best coordinated and 
controlled during war. 


facilities existing in peace, we must be 
certain that the peace-time situation is 
such as to provide quickly what will be 
needed during war. Time is an exceed- 
ingly important element when war comes. 


Communications Divided into Three Gen- 
eral Groups— 

Our facilities for rapid communication, 
as distinguished from the slower medium 
of the post, fall into three general groups. 
Although these are closely related in cer- 
tain aspects, they remain inherently dif- 
ferent: 


country. This ‘company represents a 
groupng of many smaller organizations 
that sprang up in different sections in the 
earlier days of the telegraph. Other 
smaller companies were formed during this 
period of consolidation into the Postal 
Telegraph Company, which now main- 
tains approximately 2.800 offices. The 
Postal offices are located in the important 
cities of the country, and for that reason 
duplicate an equal number of Western 
Union offices. 


be added a number of other companies, 
which emphasize the competitive nature 
of record communication in the domestic 
field. The Mackay Radio and Telegraph 
Company operates a local radiotelegraph 
system on the Pacific coast from Seattle 


To these two important systems must | 


cables from New York to France and Great 
Britain. It is important to observe that 
practically all the North American cables 
which terminate in New York City are 
landed en route at either Nova Scotia or 
Newfoundland, and that consequently the 
strategic control of these important chan- 
nels of communication is not in our hands. 
They cannot be relied upon fully in con- 
sidering our plans for national defense. 

New Freedom in Communications for the 

United States— 

As we know, the United States was for 
a long time largely dependent on the cable 
facilities of foreign nations. In order to 
gain communications freedom, radio came 
forward as a major factor in our overseas 
correspondence. Its development and rapid 
expansion have occurred almost entirely 
Since the World War. R.C.A. Communica- 
tions, Inc., has set up from our two major 
communication centers —New York and 
San Francisco—an extensive system of 
overseas raidio circuits connecting with 
41 other nations and insular possessions. 
Manila furnishes an auxiliary system of 11 
additional circuits. 

As a result of the speed, dependability, 
and directness of its service, radio has 
,added immeasurably to the facilities of 


its original purpose of 
United States from complete reliance on 
submarine cables that might be inter- 
rupted by a single stroke at the outset of 


to Los Angeles, with a transcontinental ; hostilities. It has also given us a highly 
circuit from San Francisco to New York. | efficient marine service capable of main- 
Press Wireless, Inc., a newcomer in domes- taining contact with ships on any sea. 
tic communication, maintains radiotele-| In addition to the R.C.A. system, exter- 
graph stations at New York, Chicago, San | nal communications are augmented by the 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Honolulu. The overseas radio system of the Army and 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, while Navy; by the facilities of Press Wireless, 
primarily engaged in Central American | Inc., devoting its efforts toward the greater 
communications, is licensed to communi- distribution of American and foreign news: 
cate between New Orleans, Miami, and by the radic subsidiary of the Internationa] 
New York. R.C.A. Communications, Inc.,| Telegraph and Telephone Company, the 
although not as yet an important factor | Mackay Radio Company, which operates 
in the domestic telegraph field, operates | tarnsoceanic radiotelegraph circuits: by 
a service between both coasts. the Tropical Radiotelegraph Company, 
The public records of the Federal Radio| with its comprehensive system between 
Commission show that numerous aviation, | the Central American republics and the 
oil, and cinema companies have been! United States, and by a number of private 
licensed to carry on limited domestic rec- |\radiotelegraph systems. Intensive and de- 
ord communication services by radio. The | structive competition prevails between va- 
existence of duplicate and overlapping; rious American companies, each seeking 


utility means a multiplicity of operating possible of the available international 


facilities in the case of this particular to obtain for itself as large a share as. 
panies, for the necessary collection and 
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seen that in transactions where the inter- 
‘national communications organizations of 


world communication. It has accomplished | the United States meet foreign interests, | 
liberating the! we are compelled to deal with a single | 


agency representative of the foreign gov- 


ernment itself or supported and endorsed | 


‘by governmental sanction. The foreign 


communications organization, on the other | 


hand, may be selective in its dealings with 
competitive American interests. Inasmuch 
,as nearly all international communica- 
tions services must be operated in con- 
‘junction with a foreign monopoly, the 
| practical result is that the foreign mo- 
-nopoly has a most effective control in any 
situation. New rules and regulations may 
be made abroad at will, and the American 


company must comply with them or cease 


| working. Competing American companies, 
anxious for opportunities in new territo- 
/ries, may accept these demands or condi- 
tions. The strategic advantage rests with 
the nation overseas. One or more Ameri- 
‘can companies, and consequently our 
American system of communication, suffer 
from any arrangement thus reluctantly 
‘but necessarily entered into. 


— - 


It is appropriate to consider, in this con- 
nection, whether any superior properties 
are possessed by one or another of the 
mediums of communication now in use. 


research laboratory, as far as it can fore- 
cast its work, has important disclosures 


equipment or our established methods. 
Cable Versus Radio— 

In the matter of speed, which is of the 
greatest importance in both military and 


onstrated its advantage over the cable. 
In the matter of capacity, radio lends it- 


cables in use. 
Television and Facsimile in Communica- 
tions— 
In considering whether our present com- 
munication methods are likely to become 
obsolete, the possibilities of television and 


ered fully. 
Television experimental work has been 
carried on in close coordination with simi- 


lar research in the field of facsimile trans- 
‘mission. Both developments seem destined 
| to have revolutionary effect on our present 
of communication. 


defense and the economics of the industry. | 


It must be determined also whether the | 


that will tend to make obsolete our present 
| Interdepartmental Committee Leans Toward Unified Op- 


| 
commercial work, radio already has dem- 


self to: faster automatic Operation than. 


facsimile transmission should be consid- 


‘tion in each of the fields of communica - 
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FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Plan for Monopolies 


In Communications 


eration Under Federal Regulation 


Attention was centered during the past 
week on the possibility of creating mo- 
nopolies in the telephone and telegraph 
business of the United States when it 
was made known at the White House Dec. 
13 that a report on the subject had been 
submitted to President Roosevelt by an 
Interdepartmental Communications Com- 
mittee. 

The radio business also was studied by 


the Committee, tut not included in the 
proposed plam to permit one great corpora - 


tion. Each monopoly would be under 
strict Federal regulation. 
Monopolies Favored 


Both television and facsimile transmis- | 
sion may have the most vital bearing on| The Committee, however, also sub- 
our future communication methods, and) mitted two other possibilities, one being 


‘should be studied carefully in relation to! to allow the communications businesses 


agencies and a lack of coordinated effort. 
Aside from the economic waste resultng 
from this large duplication of facilities in 
peace time, these conditions present a se- 
rious problem of coordination and control 
in times of war. 
Effects of Unrestricted Competition— 
Although it is generally recognized that, 


' since the development of voice communi- 


Obviously, if the cation, the telegraph has never received | 
Nation is to rely in war on the use of Such universal use in the United States as | To comprehend the full significance of 


the telephone. it is interesting to note the 
bearing of the competitive situation on 
this subject. To serve the public interest 
to the greatest advantage, the telegraph 
must extend bevond the urban communi- 
ties and be accessible to less populous dis- 
tricts. With a population only one-half 
_as large as that of the United States, Ger- 
, many, with a unified service, has nearly 
‘twice as many telegraph offices. Simi- 
larly, with a population only one-third 
as large as that of the United States. 
France has one and a half as many tele- 
graph offices. 

Thus it may be perceived that—despite 


The first is voice ge ggg ce Such ! the extent of our internal system 
communication may 
either over wires or by radio. Except ang the approximately 2,000,000 miles of 
through the employment of specialized | telegraph wires that knit the country to- 
equipment, it leaves no record. It is dis-' ¢ether—the concentration of competitive 
tinguished from other means of commuU-| effort in the larger markets has deprived 


accomplished | of yecord communications and despite | 


traffic. The intense rivalry which exists 


in the field of international communica- | 


tion is fully as unsound as that which ex- 
| ists in the domestic field. Under a unified 
system of external record communication, 
, economies and rate reductions could like- 
| wise be effected. 

Policy of Other Na- 
tions— 


national policies in international commu- 
| nications, however, we must glance at the 
‘trend in foreign countries. Virtually every 
important foreign nation has unified its 
external communications into a single SyS- 
, tem, either as a private monopoly under 
, governmental auspices, or as a monopoly 
= governmental operation and con- 
rol. 

The Imperial British system is by far the 
strongest and most comprehensive inter- 
national commuynication organization op- 
erating in the world today. From London 
its vast web of cables binds together the 


British Empire, reaches into the West In- | 


dies, extends to all of South America, and 
touches all countries in the Mediterranean, 


as well as India, Africa, Australasia, Java, unified control of all the newspapers of , gery 
Its the land. As broadcasting deals with the 0d communication; and leave, as at pres- 


China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
radio circuits connect not only the units 


nication in that for a brief time distant | the villages and outlying districts of tele- 


and disconnected terminals are temporarily ' graphic facilities such as are possessed by | 


joined, either automatically or manually, similar small communties in European. 

and those who desire to communicate are countries. The recent years of economic | 

given control of the circuit, to use it al qepression have witnessed, in fact, a re-_ 

will and to disconnect it at the.conclusion gqyction in the number of domestic tele- | 

of their two-way conversation. | graph offices. It is evident that under the | 
The second is record communication. | 


system of open competition many small | 
This may employ, also, either wires or, towns could not support telegraph offices 
radio. The user of this method of com-' 


on a full-time basis. It is clear, however, | 
munication need not be present when his that their establishment would impose no. 
message is transmitted, but relies on spe- 


impossible strain on a unified organization. 
cialists conversant with a telegraphic code. | 
The third is one-way mass communica- | 


In American cities competition between | 

the leading telegraph companies is now | 

tion. This is accomplished through radio,so keen that a substantial portion of ef-. 
broadcasting, by which an entire nation fort and expense that. should be devoted | 
may be reached with an important message to service must be expended in soliciting | 


of the British commonwealth of nations, 
but also the United States and the impor- 
tant countries of South America. Great 
Britain has given to the world a demon- 


stration of complete coordination and ef- 


fective governmental control of a nation’s 
vital international communication system, 
supported in all of its foreign arrange- 
ments by the full power of the British 
Empire. Members of the government sit 
in the councils of the Imperial Company. 
In peace time the government promotes 
communications development. In war 
time it naturally can have the closest 
control. 

France, Germany, and Italy present in- 
ternational communication pictures much 
after che British pattern, although these 


instantly and simultaneously. | 

In the new era of electrical achieve- 
ments, to which the modern research lab- 
oratory has made profound contributions, 
a fourth method of communication, dis- 
tinctly individual from all others, is prom- 
ised. This is sight communication, or tele- 
vision. 


Voice Communication a Virtual 
nopoly— 

Any comprehensive plan of communica- 
tions control in time of war must give 
first consideration to the telephone, which 
is among the Nation's most outstanding 
utilities. In the United States, telephone 
service has been developed by private en- 
terprise to a high degree of efficiency. 
During the last five years it has been ex- 
tended, with the aid of radio, to virtually 
all parts of the world. 

Originally composed of many isolated 
units, our ‘service of voice communication 
long since was organized into a virtual 
monopoly, to the very distinct advantage 
of the subscriber, the investor, and the 
country at large. Because of the intimate 
and personal use of the services made 


Mo- 


‘available, the public soon refused to tol- 
erate an expensive duplication of facilities 


which was obviously wasteful of capital 
and unsound economically. in addition to 
being of pronounced inconvenience to the 
user. In capital invested. terminal stations 
and wire network, and quality of telephone 
service, the system of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stands 
preeminent. It is a complete unit, ade- 
quate to meet the needs of peace and the 
strain of war. 

The advantages which have foilowed 
unified control in the field of voice com- 
munication are significant. Ample capi- 
tal has been attracted for the full employ- 


ment of American resourcefulness and in-| 
-ventive genius. Research and development 


have been pressed forward rapidly, and 
‘our telephone wire lines have been ex- 
‘tended not only to every hamlet of the 
country, but also to isolated farms and 
cottages. Although one can never say thot 
perfection has been reached, it seems that 
only the assurance of wise and sympa-’ 
thetic regulation remains necessary to give 
the American people the utmost in a voice 
communication service. 


Competition Has Been Keynote in Record 

Communication— 

Passing from the voice transmission in- 
dustry to that of record communication, 
the situation is vastly different. Here Gov- 
ernment policy has adhered to the prin- 
ciple of competition as the incentive for 
providing the people with an adequate 
telegraphic service, and, although com- 
petitive effort and enterprise have exer- 
cised their full stimulating force, many 


» economic barriers have remained. 


At the head of the domestic service of 
record communication stands the great 
system of the Western Union, with its 


22,487 offices scattered throughout the, Cable Company owns and operates three || 


and obtaining the message. Duplicate and | countries never have possessed cable sys- 


and 150 others Postal Telegraph signs. 
“a consequence of such widespread duplica- 


‘competitive telegraph offices are located | tems comparable in extent or importance | 


those of their cross-Channel neigh- | 


side by side. In New York City alone, 300 
telegraph offices carry Western Union signs 
As 


tion, the public must pay higher rages than 


would otherwise be necessary for its rec- | 


ord communication services. 


Benefits of Unification— 


Material savings could be made by a 
‘program of unification in this field of pub- 
From the large economies . 
which would result from the elimination . 
of costly duplicate executive management, | 
duplicate offices, duplicate maintenance, 
accounting, opearting, clerical, messenger, , 
and engineering departments, one could. 
safely predict a substantial reduction in| 
present telegraph rates by at least 20 per 


lic service. 


cent, and probably even more. 

If the economies mentioned should be 
effected, a program of service expansion 
then could be undertaken in order that 
thousands of small communities might en- 
joy a telegraph office in their home town 
for the first time. Such an expansion 
program would largely absorb the operat- 
ing personnel transferred from closed du- 
plicate offices in the cities. It would call 
for new construction work, including new 
pole lines penetrating the more remote 
sections of the country. Naturally, such 
expansion must be economically sound. It 


could not be undertaken overnight on an 


elaborate scale. 


Intense Competition in International 


Field— 
Dealing with another phase of record 


‘communication, attention is directed to the . 


international field, where American or- 


ganizations and services meet those of for-_ 


eign nations. 
In international record communication 


services we find not only competition and 


duplication between different American 
companies, but we also find them existing 
to an aggravated degree. | 

In point of mileage of submarine cables | 
employed, the subsidiaries of the Inter-| 
national Telegraph and Telephone Com- |, 
pany occupy first place in our cable com- | 
munications. Six of the 21 cables cross- | 
ing the North Atlantic are owned and) 
operated by its subsidiary, the Commercial | 
Cable Company, which also owns and op- | 
erates two cables to Cuba. The Commer- ) 
cial Pacific Cable Company operates the | 
single submarine’ cable connecting the | 
United States with Hawaii. Midway, Guam, | 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. The! 
All-America Cable Company, another In- , 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone sub- 
sidiary, owns and operates cables in the 
Latin-American field. 

Western Union, operating the second 
largest American cable system, works 10) 
cables across the North Atlantic, four of 
which are leased. from British owners, and 
in addition employs cables to the West. 
Indies and Central America. The French | 


| Foreign Nations Possess 


-. 


Strategic Ad- 
vantage— 


From the foregoing situation it may be 


Mass Communication by Radio Broad- 
| casting— 
In the foregoing I have discussed the 


| position and resources of this Nation in 


‘the field of voice and record communica- 
tions, and have indicated the trend among 
(other nations towaid the unification of 
external record communication companies. 
In order to complete our communications 
‘picture, it is necessary to review briefly 


.|some of the esential points of the new 


'development of mass communication con- 
ducted by radio broadcasting. 

Our broadcasting system in the United 
States has grown up largely under local 
auspices and through private initiative. 
Of approximately 600 radio broadcasting 
Stations in the country, by far the prepon- 
‘derant number are independently owned 
-and operated. Two important and com- 
petitive networks—the National Broad- 
casting Company, which is a wholly owned 
‘subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
,Company—suppiy broadcasting material 
for their own and subscribing stations. 

_ Public policy has dictated against a gen- 
erally united control of broadcasting ac- 
tivities, just as it would dictate against 


| forces of information and education that 
affect public opinion, it has been deemed 
most advantageous in this country to leave 
this type of communication in private 
hands, under governmental regulation, and 
under the directing principle that stations 
‘Shall be operated in the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. The inherent 
‘nature of this new art and the public de- 
mand for certain types of programs of 
-unusual interest or moment—such as the 
‘political conventions and election returns, 
aS well as programs of outstanding enter- 
tainment value—require facilities for the 


communications and the national defense. ! tg go on as they are, the other con- 


are subject to approval by the Commis- 
sion. 

Aside from the long-distance messages, 
however, the great bulk of telephone busi- 
ness is subject to regulation by regula- 
tory commissions in the District of Colum- 
bia and all States except Delaware, Iowa, 
and Texas. 


Telegraph Merger Sought 
The telegraph service of the country is 
rendered by the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph, which have been attempting 
to effect.a merger. A bill permitting such 


action failed to pass in the last session 
of Congress. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
when he was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
1929, drafted a bill for regulation of the 
transmission of intelligence by wire or 
wireless. 


Radio broadcasting is under the juris- 


We have seen from a review of the €X- templating Government ownership. The | diction of the Federal Radio Commission. 


isting communications situation in the 
United States that— 


Committee leans toward the monopolistic 


lan. 
1. In the field of voice communication, | “ President Roosevelt has formed no opin- 
unified control has developed a saan ion on the subject, and the next move will 


efficient company rendering good public 
service. 

2. In the field of record communications 
our domestic and international companies 
are weakened by the waste and strife of 
unrestrained competition and our compa- 


nies engaged in international communica- | 


tions are at a pronounced disadvantage, 
because of their intense competition, in 
transactions with the unified record com- 
‘munications organizations abroad. 

| 3. The high importance of technical de- 
'velopments at present in the laboratory. 
. We may now consider how the Nation's 


‘communications may be placed on a sound 
economic and strategic basis in time of | 
_peace and made quickly adaptable to the. 


‘needs of war. 


American Communications Policy Re- 
| quired— 

' The initial requirement is the develop- 
/ment of an American communications 
policy. The three points in an American 
‘communications policy, as I conceive it, 
| Should be: 

| 1. Maintenance of voice communication 


‘under a single organization, conducting its 


| telephone service with wires, radio, or ca-— 


bles, as conditions may dictate. 


2. Unification of internal and external 


communications of record under a single 


| company conducting telegraph service with | 


, Wires, radio, or cables, as conditions may 

| dictate. 

_ 3. Establishment of a single governmen- 

.tal agency empowered to regulate Ameri- 
can communications in the public inter- 

est; its authority to extend over voice, rec- 

| ord, and mass communications irrespective 

|\of the mediums employed, whether they 

| be cable, wire, or radio. 

' §$uch an arrangement would eliminate 


| duplication and overlapping. It would join 


ent, in a single company all phases of 
‘voice communication. It would simplify 
the problems of regulation now exercised 


‘by the Federal Government, which places 


tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion and radio under the jurisdiction of 
‘the Federal Radio Commisison. 
' To put the foregoing program into prac- 
tical effect. changes would be necessary in 
existing laws. 
Views of Army and Navy— 

It was interesting to me to find that my 


in one unified company all phases of rec- | 


‘wire tines and cables under the jurisdic- | 


be up to Senator Dill «Dem.), of Wash- 
‘ington, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 


tee on Interstate Commerce, and Repre- 
sentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, 
Tex., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The report has not been made public, 
it was stated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Daniel C. Roper, who also is chair- 
man of the Committee. He said the re- 
port is tentative and will be withheld 
from publication until it has been studied 
by Senator Dill and Representative Ray- 
burn. 


statement: 
“In accordance with the request of the 


| President, made last Spring, the Interde- 


‘ing of existing concerns. 
enacted, would be permissive, and in case 


Secretary Roper issued the following | 


The Committee's report recognizes the im- 


portance of this branch of communica- 


tions, but deems it advisable to leave the 
subject for further consideration. 


International communication presents & 
further problem in the general scheme, 
which is considered by President Roose- 


velt as being very involved. 


Compulsion Avoilded 


It is not intended that any action 
should be undertaken to compel the merg- 
Legislation, if 


such a course is adopted it is expected 


that the telegraph companies will be the 
‘first to unite their facilities, which now 
‘include much duplication. 


The International Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. and the Radio Corporation of 
America present another possible combina- 
_tion. They are engaged mainly in handl- 


‘partmental Conimunications Committee |" messages to and from foreign coun- 


‘has completed a study of communications. 
This study was presented last Monday by 


the Secretary of Commerce to the wren: | 


dent. 


New Policy Urged 


“The report is an interesting study ot 
, the necessity for a more definite national! 
‘policy as to regulations, supervised by a 


unit. 

“As to whether the objectives shall be 
put into the form of bills and submitted 
to the Congress at an early date will de- 
pend upon a conference yet to be had 
with the chairmen of the two appropriate 
committees of the Senate and House. 
| “These chairmen are members of the 
_Interdepartmental Communications Com- 
mittee, but are out of town and have not 

been communicated with about the study. 
We regard it as proper to confer with 


them in this matter, including legislative | 


suggestions, before releasing the report ol 
_the committee. 
“Certainly, as a courtesy to these im- 
‘portant members of the committee, we 
should not announce the contents of the 
_sludy in advance of their seeing it and 
getting their suggestions.” 

Coordination Needed 

The existing lack of coordination in the 
‘Government's relation to the various types 
of communications systems is felt by the 
President to show a lack of governmental 
policy which needs to be remedied. That 


{ 


was the reason he requested a study oi | 


‘the matter. 
The interstate telephone and telegraph 
|companies are under the jurisdiction of 


‘prompt and efficient linking of numerous , CnClusion on the necessity for unification the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


stations throughout the country, such as 
, would be demanded by the exigencies of 
a national emergency. 


Technical Aspects of Communications De- 
velopment— 
Prior to the consideration of a solution 
for the problems affecting American com- 
' munications, examination must be made 
/of some of the technical aspects of our 
/communications development. These are 
‘important from the standpoint of national 


in the field of record communication, ar- 
frived at independently and based on my 
own experience with the communications 
industry, are the same in principle as those 


'which, however, has done little in the 
matter of regulation aside from prescrib- 


quiring the filing of reports. Rates for 


commission or by a Federal departmental | 


advanced by officers of the Army and interstate service, consisting mainly of 


Now seventeen states do so, 
nent in many other states, 


Complete in one Large 
Binder 
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ants and lawyers. Sent to you on free examination, Use the 
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Sales tax legislation is immi- 


A new taxing method for raising 
revenue has grown up “over night.” 
With city, county and state expendi- 
tures increasing and sources of reve- 
nue shrinking, sales tax laws are al- 
most certain to be enacted in addi- 
tional states during 1934, 


The sales tax overhead is very im- 
portant in future business planning. 
Price quotations may be seriously 
affected by increased rates. Rulings 
interpreting the law often have far- 
reaching consequences. 


Complete and accurate sales tax 
information is contained in the Mac- 
Millan-Sinclaire Sales Tax Service. 
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' tries. 

In the telephone field, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which con- 
trols the long-distance business and all 
of the local exchanges operated by Bell 
companies, is a near-monopoly in itself, 
‘although there are several large inde- 
| telephone companies in thé 


pendent 
United States and many, small companies, 

The Interdepartmental Communications 
Committee includes in its membership, in 
addition to Secretary Roper, Dr. W. M, 
W. Splawn, special advisor to the House 
Committee; Irving Stewart, of the State 
Depariment; E. M. Webster, Treasury; 
Gen. Irving Carr, War Department; Capt, 
_C. C. Hooper, Navy Department; C. McK, 
/Salzman, Department of Commerce; J. H, 
Dellinger, Bureau of Standards, and 
Herbert L. Pettey, Federal Radio Come 
mission. 


Rate Reduction Possibility 


| The Committee gave as its principal 
reason for favoring Federal supervision of 
communications the possibilities of reduce 
ing rates for telephone and telegraph sere 
vices and the prevention of speculativa 
management. 

The suggested merger of telegraph 
agencies, with accompanying elimination 
of duplication of facilities in many of the 
larger cities, would permit of the cone 
tinued use of at least the same number 
of employes by extending service to those 
communities which now have no telegraph 
offices, according to the Committee. 

‘mmenting upon the report Dec. 14, 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said Gove 
ernment ownership would be preferable 
to monopolies, and Senator Couzens 


'(Rep.), of Michigan, declared that he 
‘would oppose any attempt to authorize a 
monopoly. 

ing rules for accounting, etc. and re-| 


Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 


‘Ill., expressed the opinion that the whole 
| matter should be deferred until the battle 


long-distance telephoning and telegrams. ' against the depression is won. 


be 
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t has been our custom at this time of year to forget 


“the business of advertising Essolene and extend our pa- 
trons the greetings of the season. Jt is even pleasanter this 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL SYST EM AFTER SIX MONTHS OF NRA 


Basic Changes in 


Industry Ef- 
fected 


THE National Industrial 

Act. under which the Blue Eagle 
performs for Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 
celebrated its first half-yearly birth- 
day on Saturday. Dec. 16. 


‘ Those have been six hectic months’ 


for the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. which carries into effect the pro- 
visions of the Act. But the birthday 


revealed an air of permanence around | 


the offices of the NRA in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building. 

That impression was heightened by 
the fact that the birthday party al- 
most coincided with a limited endorse- 
ment of the National Recovery pro- 
gram by the National Association of 
Manufacturers: by the withdrawal of 
opposition to the program by a promi- 
nent publisher; and by a statement 
from Henry Ford, calling on his deal- 
ers to cooperate with the President 
in his recovery moves. 

This meant to NRA officials a tem- 
pering of the opposition that at one 
time recently had them concerned 
about the future. 

Now Congress is to come. Members 
in Washington prior to the Jan. 3 con- 
vening of the first regular session of 
the 73rd Congress have displayed little 
opposition to the Blue Eagle. General 
Johnson expresses as his chief concern | 
at this time a possibility that the na- 
tional legislature might write into law 
a requirement for a national 30-hour 
week. 

Tine NRA administrator sees the six- 
hour day and the five-day wek coming, 
but he wants it to come gradually 
under codes, instead of suddenly under 
a law that would call for a flat and 
rigid scale of working hours. 


Basic Changes 
Made in Industry 


In the past six months a vital 
change has been wrought in the coun-| 
try’s industrial system. Last June in- 
dustry still operated under the anti- 
trust laws. There was chaos in the oil! 
industry, in the textile industry, in the | 
steel industry. and in other industries. | 
Unemployment still was near its peak 
of 13.000.000 and Congress was showing 
a readiness to put into law a require- 
ment for a 30-hour week for workers. 

Now, six months later. 143 industries, 


‘among them the largest in the coun-— 


try. are operating under new indus- 
trial constitutions. Several of the most 
important industries already have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the way their 
codes are working in practice. Then 
another 100 industries are on the 
verge of having their codes put into, 
effect by the President. Still another. 
600 or 700—most of them very small—. 
still are to come in the procession of | 
those seeking to set up self-govern- 
ment for their groups. Many of these’ 
expected to fit into the major codes 
already approved or on the verge of 
approval. 

NRA officials estimate that indus- 
tries normally employing 15,000,000 
persons now are functioning under in- 
dustrial self-government. They say 
that a total of 27.000,000 workers were 
employed in 1930 in industries that 
are eligible for inclusion in the organi- 
zations set up under the National Re- 
covery Act. With the codes approved 
and nearing approval, the estimate is | 
that more than 20,000,000 workers soon | 
will be under the NRA. 

All of that is exclusive of the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement, or 
blanket code. That instrument, used 
to hurry up the process of organiza- 
tion, expires on Dec. 31. 


Average Hours 
Cut to About 40° 


Today—so officials say—average 
hours of employment in the country 
have been cut near to 40. Minimum 
wages are at 40 cents an hour in most 
industries and minimum weekly earn- 
ings for full-time employment around 
$13 a week. This compares with long 
hours and wages as low as a few cents 
a day during the period when each 
employer had to stand on his own feet. 


to meet the competition of other em- : 


ployers in a game for which there 
were no rules. 

Now the country has minimum 
wages for both men and women. It 
has done away with much child labor. 
Hours of work are limited, resulting in 
a spread of work, without a corre- 
sponding cut in wages. Huge indus-, 


tries are working on a planned basis. | 
Lumber is allotting production to mills, | 
setting minimum prices, and placing 


controls on competition. The textile 
industry now is deliberately control- 
ling output. The oil industry is con- 
trolling production, partially fixed 
prices, and bringing into effect con- 
trols that its leaders had found im- 
possible under the anti-trust laws. 

These developments have come dur- 
ing six hectic months in the National 
Recovery Administration. 

Under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. industry gave to the Gov- 
ernment a degree of power over its af- 
fairs in return for the Government’s 
agreement to remove. temporarily, the 
restrictions of the anti-trust laws. 
The act represented emergency legis- 
lation, confined to a two-year period. 
Already there is beginning to be talk 
of permanent legislation to continue 
the powers of the act. 

But back in June, few had any con- 
ception of how the new law would 
work. At that time, Washington sud- 
denly found itself submerged under a 
flood of industrialists and their repre. 
sentatives coming to find out what to 
do. At first General Johnson intended 
to put all of industry under individual 
codes in a hurry. 

Then industry began to wake up to 
the meaning of Section 7a, which gave 
to labor the right to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of its 
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Ow.. 
or restraint of employers. It also began 
to understand the power that the Gov- 
ernment had to control the individual 
freedom of separate employers. 

The textile industry was brought 
under a code, after a brief hearing 
and after intensive work. But other 
industries were holding back. The 
public was getting restless. It ex- 
pected to see a quick revival under the 
new regime. 


Into that situation was injected the 
President’s Reemployment  Agree- 
ment, or blanket code. This agree- 
ment called for a 35-hour week for 
factory workers and 40 for “white col- 
lar” workers, and a minimum pay 
scale of 40 cents an hour. Employers 
agreed not to cut wages of groups 
above the minimum, so that increased 
purchasing power could be passed out 
'to the millions of workers of the coun- 
try. In cases where the pinch of in- 
creased operating expenses might em- 
barrass individual employers, banks 
were to come forward with credit, on’ 
the ground that the increased payrolls. 
would bring increased spending and 
improved business that would make all 
loans good. 


To put over the blanket code, and to. 


obtain the signature of millions of em- 
ployers, a drive was organized along | 
the lines of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns of war-time. During July the 
country resounded with the cry of or- 
ganizers. Not only were employers 
being signed up. but individual con- 
sumers and commercial consumers 
were to pledge themselves to buy only 
from Blue Eagle employers. 
General Johnson at this time made 
the prediction that 5.000000 men 
would be back to work by Labor Day. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics unof- 
ficially estimated that 2,500,000 could 
be re-employed if industry put into 
effect the hour limitations agreed to. 


Pressure of Opinion 
Expedited Codes 


Under the pressure of the blanket 
code and the drive of public opinion. 
industries rushed to get approval for 
individual codes of fair competition 
many of which had requirements on 
hours and wages less severe than those 
of the PRA. 

In late July and early August there 
was a heavy period of hearings on 
codes for many of the country’s larg- 
est industries, including steel, oil and 
lumber. 

At about the same time there began 
to be a wave of strikes over the coun- 
try. Labor was waking up to the rights 
it was guaranteed under the Recovery 
Act. The American Federation of La- 
bor was quick to take advantage of 
the situation and dispatched organiz- 
ers into the field to line up workers in 
the mass production industries. 

When individual employers did not 
immediately meet the hour and wage 
provisions of the blanket code, work- 
ers frequently struck. Other strikes 
grew from efforts of employers to or- 
ganize company unions, or to put ob- 


stacles in the way of outside organ- 


izers. Labor was pictured as convinced 
that good times were coming back in 
a hurry and they sought to get mn 
line for a larger share of the expected 
income.. 

As a result, strikes spread across the 
country. At one time there were sev- 


_eral hundred individual disputes in- 


During the period of strikes, income of 
workers was shut off and the whole 
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. ao0sing, free from interfereace volving from 300.000 to 400,000 workers. of Government control of industry its authority, then the Federal Gov- 


ernment plans to step in. 
After this statement of policy, both 


recovery program began to be men-' incided with the progressive slump in, the Consumers Advisory Board, repre- 


aced. 


It was during this' period that the during the Fall months. By December | visory Board, 


business and manufacturing activity | 


| senting the public, and the Labor Ad- 
representing labor, 


National Labor Board came into being.' it had pretty much died out again as; sought to gain membership on code 


This agency was created to adjust dis- Government bounties flowed into the authorities. 


This would have given 


putes by invoking powers of the Na-' farm districts to revive hope among, the consumers and labor a voice in 


tional Recovery Act. 
perience gained in the field, the Labor 
Board evolved a formula for dealing’ 
with disputes. 


began to pick up in the cities. | 
It also was tempered by an outline 


Out of the ex-: the rural population, and as business | the management policies of industry. 


Industry objected strenuously to 
this grant of power and General John- 


This formula called for | | of policy made by General Johnson! son decided that the request could not 
hearings of the interested parties, concerning the part the Government be granted. 


Instead, new boards are 


then an agreement to return to work’ is to play in enforcing the provisions; planned to include representatives of 


pending a vote of employes on thc 


of codes. This statement showed that' 


the buying public and of labor, to 


type of organization that they favored. the General was inclined to let in-| watch the operation of individual 


Formula Operated 
In Many Disputes 
This scheme worked in many dis- | 


dustry run its own affairs, free from. 
Government interference. just so long 
it actually conducted the adminis- 
tration efficiently and effectively. In| 


codes and to report on their function- 
ing. 

On December 13, General Johnson 
‘named Government representatives on 


putes. often without resource to the Case a code authority fails or is un-;| 90 code authorities created under the 


election, 
ployers and employes agreed on the 
terms that would be accepted for or- 
ganizing workers. But the activities 
of the Labor Board grew so rapidly. 
that regional boards were created in. 
the industrial centers of the country. 
to gain quicker action when strikes’ 
threatened. 


Labor came through the period of, 
strife without any weakening of its | 
‘rights under the National Recovery| 
Act. However, on October 19, Presi-| 
dent Roosevelt clarified the language 
of Section 7a). in a letter to General 
Johnson. In it he said: 

“There is nothing in the provisions: 
of Section 7‘a) to interfere with the 
bona fide exercise of the right of an) 
employer to select, retain, or advance | 


~ employes on the basis of individual 


merit.” But. he added. “in view of 
many cases of notorious abuse Section 
Tia) does clearly prohibit the pre- 
tended exercise of the right as a de- 
vice for preventing employes from ex- 
ercising the right of self-organization. 
designation of representatives, etc.” 
General Jchnson said in amplifying’ 
the President's language: 

“It means that—pretending an open 
shop—you cannot hire a man and 
then, discovering that he has a union 


card in his pocket, fire him for‘drop 


ping a monkey wrench.” 


At about the time that labor dis- 
turbances began to quiet down, a new 
outburst occurred over price advances. 
Farming districts. where income had 
not increased appreciably owing to 
low prices paid for agricultural prod- 
ucts, struck out at the Blue Eagle as 
the cause of their difficulties. It rep- 
resented to them the emblem of a 
higher living cost. 

Mr. Swope Proposes 
Industrial Self-rule 


This opposition was the signal for 
a rallying of all of the groups disap- 
proving of the effort to impose a form 
of Government supervision over in- 
dustry, Soon the country was resound - 
ing with criticism of NRA and General 
Johnson started on a swing into the 
farm country to make his answer. 


Soon, too, Gerard Swope came for- 
ward with a scheme of industrial self- 
rule to replace the NRA. Under his 
plan there would be created a super- 
chamber of commerce in which in- 
dustrial groups would function with a 
minimum of Governmental concern 
and with few restrictions protecting 
labor. A cry went up over the threat 


‘battery trade. 


would make a tire. price-listed at $20 re- 


as representatives of em-| able to administer its code, or abuses Recovery Act. 


ATTACK ON PRICE-FIXING | 
IN PROPOSED TIRE CODE 


Consumers’ Rights Violated, 


Is Charged—NRA Hearings 


On Fiheatien. Hosiery and Other Agreements 


Truck tires can be purchased by some 


dealers from customers at prices less than | 


the dealers can secure from the factory. 
according to testimony. Dec. 14, by M. P. 
Trimborn, general manager, National 
Tire Dealers Association, at a hearing on | 
a code for the retail rubber tire and 


Mr. Trimborn, testifying in defense of « 
proposal to regulate prices, asserted that | 
disastrous “price wars” frequently re- | 
sulted in discounts of as much as “four- | 
teen 10s” off the consumer price list 
meaning 10 per cent off the listed retail 
price, 10 per cent off the remainder, and 
so on for a total of 14 deductions, which , 


tail, sell for $4.98. 


The witness stated that 90 local associa- 
tions in all parts of the country had par- | 
ticipated in formulating the proposed | 
code and that few objections had been re- 
ceived. He said the trade strongly favors 
exiension of the activities of “super-serv- 
ice” stations, declaring that the “hunger 
for volume” on the part of small dealers 
had resulted in losses of $75,000,000 in. 
1933 alone. Trade-ins. he said, must be 
limited to a definite amount or prohibited 
altogether. 


S. F. Heinritz, representing the NRA 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, stated that ne— 
had studied the code “with amazement 
and concern.” The code, he declared. 
“violates every canon of fairness” and 
“asks the consumer to pay and pay and 
pay for the perpetuation of an unsound 
and illogical marketing system.” He asked 
the complete delection of the articles on 
cost and sales. 

Price-fixing Opposed 

The price-fixing provisions were at- 
tacked also by E. D. Levy, president of the 
Fisk Rubber Corporation. who also as- 
serted that the code as drafted constitutes 
a threat of destruction to independent re- 
tailers. 

There are at the present time, Mr. 
Levy said, more than 1,100 “company: 
owned" stores in addition to 900 retail 
outlets operated by mail-order houses and 
thousands of filling stations through 
which certain. oil companies retail special 
brands of tires. 

These outlets, Mr. Levy charged. selec: 
the best locations available, regardless o: 
expense, and charge losses to the home 
office. The independent dealer, he added, 


, must finance himself. 


Mr. Levy declared that the code, as pre- 
sented, “arbitrarily fixes the sales price 0: 
all tires other than those manufactured 
by Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich. United 
States, General and Kelly-Springfield.” 
and that “it puts into the hands of the 
big tire manufacturers the = arbitrary 


| Power to control the retail selling price 


| of every tire and tube manufactured ‘in 


United States.” 


L. R. Jackson. representing the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., objected to the 
“unbalanced represen‘ation” on the code 
authority for special brand manutactur- 
ers. He proposed a modification which 
would reduce the membership to seven. 


with a majority representation to the 60.- 
000 independent dealers instead of to the 


tire association. 


Code for Fisheries Industry 
Halibut brings five cents a pound to 
fishermen in Seattle. Wash., but the con- 
sumer in Washington, D. C., pays 50 cents 
a pound. 
This was one of the conditions cited b\ 
Charles E. Jackson, Deputy Commissioner 


of Fisheries. as illustrating the disorgan- 


ization of the industry. Mr. Jackson was 


testifving at a hearing on a_ proposed 
code. 

“A great natural resowrce is being un- 
wisely exploited.” said Mr. Jackson. 


“Two-thirds of tie vear’s catch is in the 
Summer, when the distribution problem. 
because of the perishable nature of the 
commodity, is most acute. Surplus stocks 
pile up in large population centers, and 
great waste results. 

The United States is one of the first 
five world producers of fisheries products 
with an annual output of 2 to 3'. billion 
pounds, it was stated by Charles H. Car- 


ter. of the Tariff Commission. who oili- 
lined the international trade in thes 
products. 


A statistical picture of the industry anvi 
all its larger branches was given by Fred 
F. Johnson, statistician for the Bureau »i 
Fisheries. The 1931 catch, he 
amounted to 2.657,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $77,000.000. Direct handling of fisn 
gave employment to more than 200,009 
people, and their income from fisheries 
was $126.000.000. Further processing 
added some $50.000,000 to the workers’ in- 
come. 

The large spread between the prices re- 
ceived by fishermen and those paid by 


In his instructions to 


these observers. who serve without a 
vote, the General said that they are 
“to avoid the fact or appearance of 
dictation or coercion. and function as 
co-workers in an undertaking of pub- 
lic interest. concerned only in faith- 
ful administration of the code.” 

The Government agents, however, 


are to warn and guard against threat-. 


ened deviations from codes, to watch 
operations so that they do not pro- 
mote monopolies nor tend to eliminate 
small enterprises, to recommend such 
“other matters as in his judgment are 
important to the welfare of the in- 


dustry, or to the public interest, or to 


the consumers or employes affected by 
the provisions of the code.” 

In actual operation, many of the 
most important codes are bringing re- 
sults. The steel industry, through 
directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Industry, voted to extend for 


chairman of the code authority. 


consumers was defended ‘ Mayo Shat- 
tuck, chief counsel fr the newly organ- 
ized National Fisheries Association. . it 
was brought out by him that fish sold by 
fishermen for $110,000.00 a year are 


bought by consumers at retail for $350.- . 


000,000. This 200 per cent markup was 
held to be not necessarily out of line be- 
cause of the extreme risks involved and 
the exceptionally heavy transportation. 
handling and storage expenses. 

The code would prohibit “destructive 
price-cutting” in the indusiry. It was 
contended that this would not necesSarilv 
involve increased prices to consumers. 


Hosiery Output Curtailed 

The production of hosiery mills will be 
reduced by about 40 per cent during the 
next five week. The industry has been 
working on a 40-hour week under a code 
aproved Aug. 26, and a hearing was held 
Déc. 11 on a petition of the code authority 
ior permission to operate only three day: 
a week during the two months trom Dec. 
18. Administrator Hugh S. Johnson acic4 
Dec. 15 by authorizing the reduction for 
five weeks. 

The reason for seeking reduction ol 
output was explained by J. W. Mettler. 
who said 
retail stores have accumulated a consider- 
able stock in the recent past and have 
not sold as much as they Apected. with 
a resultant “backing-up” of goods. 

The curtailment pian was opposed oy 
numerous small factories, whose repre- 
sentatives claimed it would detri- 
menial to the industry and result in 
throwing many employes out of work. 


Hearings of the Week 

The following code ‘earings were held 
during the past week: 

Dec. 11: Fisheries, Cleaning and Dveine 
‘prices and code violations’. Wiping Cloth. 
Hosicry ‘modification’. Wholesale Beauty 
and Barber Equipment and Supply Trade. 
Steel Joist. Sawdust. Shavings and Saw- 
dust Specialties. Boatbuilding and Boat 
Repairing, Machine Knife and Aflied Stee) 
Products, Railway Safety Appliance. 

Dec. 12: Incinerator Construction, Bai! 
Clay Production, Bowling and Billard 
Operating, Plastics Fabricators, Wholesale 
Dry Goods Trade. Motorcycle Manufactur- 
ing. Table Oil Cloth. 

Dec. 13: Bias Tape ftudustry, Bicycle 
Manutacturing Industry, Used Textile Bag 
Industry, China Clay Producing, Towinz 
Industry of East and South, Ornamental] 
Moulding, Carving and Turning. 

Dec. 14: Retail Rubber Tire and Battery 
Automobile Laundry. 

Dec. 15: Bituminous Paving, Stoker. Re- 
tail Solid Fuel, Atomizer Manufacturing 
Spray Painting and Finishing Equipment 
Manufacturing.. Grass and Fiber Rug 
Manufacture, Retail Custom Fur Manu- 
facturing and Servicing. 


'Pifteen Million 
Workers Under 
Codes 


‘three months the trial period of their 


system of self-government. They ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the code op- 
eration and pointed to the increased 
employment and the higher scale of 
wages brought about by its provisions. 

The oil industry, through the oil 
code. has been able to bring order out 
chaos, through production control 
made possible by the new powers. 
Nearly all important companies now 
are reported to be operating on a 
profits basis. Employment has been 
sharply increased in the industry and 
ithe oil producing States now are get- 
ting the benefit of dollar-a-barrel oil 


. where only a short time ago they had 


25-cent oil. 

The lumber industry reports general 
satisfaction with its code, which gives 
power to set minimum prices and to 
allot production. Not until building 
improves will this industry thrive, but 
under its code the leaders of the lum- 
ber field see a chance to bring an or- 
derly development. After years of 

‘ruthless destruction of timber by 
lumbering operations, the industry 
now agrees to do its cutting in an or- 
derly fashion to protect the Nation’s 
forests. 

The textile industry recently re- 
ported itself on a profit basis after ten 
years of red ink operation. Deliberate 
control of production is being prac- 
ticed under the code, with machine 
operation now limited during the dull 
period. 


Recovery Program 
Faces Court Tests 


The same story is told by many 
other groups. But the whole National 
Recovery program still has to meet 
court tests before it can be considered 
to have set off on a path of perma- 
nent operation. Up to the present 
court decisions by district Federal 
judges have upheld the powers of the 
National Recovery Act, except in one 
case. 

In. that case a Federal judge in 
Florida ruled that the Congress did 
not have authority to control an in- 
dustry doing a purely intra-state busi- 
ness. This opinion held that the Fed- 
eral authority could not extend down 
to the corner dry cleaner or grocer, 
who carries on his operations within 
the boundarieg of one State. 


If this opinion should get Supreme 
Court endorsement then the perma- 
nence of the NRA might depend on 
the willingness of State governments 
to cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As for the future, General Johnson 
has told industry that it now is pre- 
sented with an opportunity it long has 
sought to build the machinery for in- 
dustrial self-government. He has 
promised that the supervision of the 
National Government will only be such 
as is necessary in case industry either 
fails or is unwilling to run its own af- 
fairs. 

With the convening of Congress, 
criticism is expected by NRA officials. 
Their chief concern now, however, is 
to induce Congress not to order the 
imposition of a 30-hour week on all 
indystry by fiat. General Johnson 
Says that the shorter work week is on 
the way. But he wants it to come 
gradually and under the voluntary ac- 
tion of industries operating under 
codes of fair competition. 


Increase in Fariff 
On Imports of Fish 


Tariff rates on tuna fish and on sare 
dines valued at 9 cents or less per pound 
will be increased Jan. 13. 

The Tariff Commission announced Dec. 
15 that President Roosevelt has approved 
the findings of the Commission with re- 
spect to fish packed in oil dutiable at 30 
per cent ad valorem under the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

The duty on tuna fish will be increased 
from 30 per cent to 45 per cent, and on 
sardines from 30 to 44 per cent. 

Commissioner Page, it was announced, 
declined to sign the report. He: main- 
tained that costs as computed were for a 
period that could not be regarded«as-rep- 
resentative. and that the increase was 
more likely to be hurtful than nelptut | to 
American trade. 


Federal Purchase of Land 
Is Step in Farm Relief 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
agricultural prices. Only the first re- 
quirement can confidently be expected 
from controlled inflation. 

“It is impossible for the Government, 
in its monetary policy, to single out any 
particular group of prices for special at- 
tention. By itself monetary action does 
nothing to change maladjusted situations 
for the better. Indeed it may tend to 
prevent a favorable change by temporarily 
hiding t the need. 

“The proper nandling of our money will 
help a true state of balance, but theie 
are certain fundamental factors which 
must be handled otherwise. To control 
these factors in the world of today, with 
its multitude of trade barriers, requires 
for the time a production control which is 
obnoxious to every class of our society. 

“The farmer instinctively dislikes it; the 
railroads and commission men are against 
it; processors ‘lislike it, because of the 
processing tax. and consumers dislike it, 
because it increases their cost of living. 
But the facts of the situation bear witness 
to the urgent necessity of curtailing farm 
production.” 

Secretary Wailace found that the specu- 
lation in commodities during the Spring 
months, ending in the July collapse, was 
greatly overdone and adversely affected 
the whole economic situation. He ex- 
pressed the belief that speculative activity 
~~ be brought under control, but he 
said: 

“A reasonable amount of speculation 
gives a liquid character to the futures 
markets and aids in furnishing a readily 
available means whereby grain merchants 
may hedge their risks.” 
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Building Navy 
Toward Limits 
Set by Treaties 


Construction of 17 Ships. 


Now Under Way and Bids 
Have Been Asked on An 
- Additional 32 Vessels 


Seventeen vessels for the United States | 


Navy were actually under construction at 
the close of the last fiscal year, June 30. 


and bids were invitec late in that year for 


37 additional vessels, but all this construc- 
tion will still leave the Navy on Dec. 1. 
1936, in completed under-age ships con- 
sidrably below the figures permitted by 
the Washington and London Nava! 
Treaties. 

These statements are continued in a 
summary of the annual report of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair 
submitted by Rear Admiral Emory Scott 
Land to the Secretary of the Navy, Claude 
A. Swanson, and made public Dec. 16. 


Six Cruisers Included 

The 17 vessels under construction at the 
close of the fiscal year included six 10,- 
000-ton, 8-inch gun cruisers, one 13,800- 
ton aircraft carrier, eight 1,500-ton de- 
stroyers, and two 1,130-ton submarines. 

Bids were requested late in the year 
for four 1,850-ton destroyers, authorized 
in 1916, and one 10,000-ton, 8-inch gun 
cruiser, authorized in 1929. 

Bids Asked on 32 Ships 

Under the terms of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, bids also were re- 
quested for 32 vessels as follows: Four 
10,000-ton, 6-inch gun cruisers, two 20.- 
0CO-ton aircraft carriers, four 1,.850-ton 
destroyers, sixteen 1,500-ton destfoyers, 
four 1,300-ton submarines, and two gun- 
boats. 

There remains one vessel only, a trans- 
port. of the program authorized in 1916 to 
be constructed when funds are 
available. In similar status on the pro- 
gram authorized in 1929 are five light 


& 
as 


cruisers and one heavy cruiser, the lat-. 


ter being the last of the 18 cruisers ot 


that type permitted to the United States. 


under the terms of the London treaty. 


No Compromising of Claims 
In Large Income Tax Cases 


The Treasury Department will do less 


ccmpromising of large income tax cases, | 
taking more of them through court pres! 


cecure in an effort to collect them in full. 

This policy was announced, Dec. 14, by 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. First case to come 
under the new rule was that of Charles 
E. Mitchell, former head of the Nationa! 
City Bank of New York. 

“It has been suggested that I com- 
promise the Mitchell case; 
aecided that it is in the public interest 


to go ahead with the ordinary legal proc- | 


esses to collect the tax.’ Mr. Morgenthau 
declared. 

- Approximately $825,000.000 of income tax 
claims are now tied up in cases pending 
beiore the Treasury Department or the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The Government 
is contending that insufficient taxes were 


paid, or the taxpayer is claiming that he. 


made | 


but I have) 


REVISION 


15, 


THE INCOME TAX LAWS CHECK EVASIONS 


and gave persons with large incomes an 
advantage. The Treasury suggested that 
lowering of the surtaxes to include smail 
incomes be abandoned. 


Unearncd income.—One reason which 
prompted the subcommittee’ to 
| for a lower point at which surtaxes shoulo 
‘begin to apply was a desire to tax so- 


the called unearned income. principally divi- 
-dends and interest. This income is ex- 


tax laws, /empt from normal ‘income taxes but is 
evasions and improvement and SiIMPHu-) ciniect to surtaxes. By lowering the ef- 


cation of the laws, the Treasury Depait~| fociive limit of the surtax, a heavier bur- 
ment laid its views on Poe questions | gen would be placed on such income. 
_.| Having recommended that the surtaxes 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Hent’’! }. not made effective on lower incomes 
Morgenthau Jr., appearing for the first) the Treasury suggested instead that un- 
time before the Committee, submitted the | earned income be taxed by another means 
principal features of the Treasury report | The Treasury proposed that a higher 
and almost immediately, without exam:- rate of tax be imposed on all unearned in- 
nation, left it to a tax expert assistant 


ves come. What this rate should be the 
Dr. Roswell Magill, to pe yg ge ove wealng Treasury was not yet ready to say. 
and answer questions of the Committec. | Pgs : 
Secretary Morgenthat remained in the. T and 
auditorium, seated with Commissioner ot | Sabcommittee, citing how gregtiy sne 
Internal Revenue Guy T. Helvering, as M- taxable incomes of corporations have been 
Magill explained the Treasury views. reduced by allowances for depreciation 
ose yon, Suggested that all allwances for depre- 
made by the lreasury ~ cent. The Treasury disagreed with this 
plification and coordination of revenue suggestion, erwin rr a company 
laws with State tax laws is to be the basis which qiqd not set up full reserves for 
{or an entirely new law, not related to the | depreciation would soon go out of busi- 
House Committée’s pending legislation 


ness. 
. ’ » ‘Ke 
Rep) also maintained that the 


inefficient in not being ready to present 


Treasury Offers Plan 
Simplify and 


| Strengthen Acts 


Invited by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to express its views on a sub- 


‘present allowances for depletion permit- 
ted to mine owners and similar operators 
are too high. 

Capital Gains and Losses.—Citing the 
practice of taking losses on capital assets 


ask | as one of the most prevalent ways of re- 


dusing taxable income, the subcommittee 
recommended that capital gains be taxed 
at progressively higher rates in propor- 
tion the percentage of gain. Losses, the 
subcommittee recommended, be disre- 
garded and not allowed as deductions. 

A net loss on capital assets transactions, 
if not deducted in the year in which ‘t 


occurred, could under the Treasury’s plan 
b carried forward to the next year and 
deducted from a capital gain, if any, 


the second year. 


| Personal holding companies.—The 
Treasury expressed complete agreement 
with the  subcommittee’s 


the subcommittee “the incorporated pock- 
etbook”, be more heavily taxed. The 
Treasury, however, recommended that the 
existing law be tightened without em- 
barking on the new method of taxation 
which the subcommittee suggested. 

The Treasury concurred in the recom- 
,;mendation that the penalty tax on a 


corporation shown to be formed for the| for the income of all branches. The sud- | the codification of estate tax laws, were 


| purpose of tax avoidance be reduced. 


Exchanges and _ reorganizations.—Tiie 
Treasury did not approve of the 
suggestion that provisions for taxing 
gains and for allowing losses from ex- 
changes and reorganizations be elimi- 


nated. The Treasury said that its exper- 
ience did not show any loss of revenue | 
through the law for taxing gains made} 
{through exchanges. 

The Treasury did ‘propose, however, | 
that the whole law relating to reorganiza- 


suggestion | 
that personal holding companies, called by | not allowed to deduct taxes paid abroad | itg @ special study of means of preven- 


tions be written over to eliminate loop- | 
holes. It opposed the elimination of the | 
existing law until the new law is drafted | 
and passed. 

Foreign tax credits —The subcom- | 
mittee suggested that an American! 
corporation operating abroad not be al- |! 
lowed to credit foreign taxes against its | 
domestic income tax. 


The Treasury opposed this suggestion on | 
the grounds that it would add to already | 
severe duplication of taxation; If they are 


from their domestic taxes, Américan cor- , 
porations will be forced to form foreign , 


dropped so that the taxable profit of one 
branch could. not be wiped out by a loss 
in another branch. 

The Treasury declared that, if consoli- 
dated returns are not allowed, a company 


, with branches will still juggle income back 


and forth between its branches, and the 
problem will not be solved. As a substi- 
tute for reaching the profits of corpora- 
tions the Treasury suggested an excess 


| profits tax which would rest heavily on 


profits above a certain percentage of the 
company's capital stock. 


Partnership losses.—The subcommittee 
had suggested that members of a part- 
nership not allowed to deduct 
losses of the partnership from their 
private taxable incomes. The Treasury 
opposed this plan as unjust; but, admit- 
ting that there were abuses under the 
existing law, explained that it was mak 


Taxation of income of husband and 


subsidiaries, thus robbing the American wife—The Treasury suggested that where 
Government of all taxing power over the both husband and wife are earning a part 


| foreign business, the Treasury contends. 
Consolidated returns.—A 


|of the income they be required to report 
-compariy | their combined incomes as one, paying 


| operating many branches is now per-| the tax on a pro-rata basis. 


mitted to file one consolidated return | 


| committee suggested that this provision pe 


Certain other minor changes, such as 


recommended by the Treasury. 


Unifying Marines 
With Naval Forces 


Reorganization Places Corps 
Under Commander of 


The Fleet 


The fighting forces of the Marine Corps 
have been reorganized and placed direcily 
under the commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet. 

Announcement of the plan was made 
Dec. 15 at the Navy Department. Under 
an order signed by Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fule¢ 
ler, commandant of the Marine Corps, the 
East and West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces are abolished and turned into a 
new Fleet Marine Force with headquar- 
ters at Quantico, Va., under command of 
Brig. Gen Charles H. Lyman. 

“This new policy,” Gen. Lyman exe 
plained, “unifies the Marines as an of- 


the commander in chief of the fleet. This 
gives to the commander in chief a mil- 
itary force to accomplish whatever his 
naval plans may require, establishing a 
maximum unity of command.” 


Gain in Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale commodity prices increased 
| three-tenths of 1 per cent during the week 
| ended Dec. 9, it was announced Dec. 13 


| Statistics, Department of Labor. 


'2 complete revenue program to the com- 
‘mittee. Mr. Magill said while the Treas- 
ury differed with the House subcommit- 
|tee report in details, “the gross result” 


, worked about the same. 

The committee hearings continue this 
week. A summary of Secretary Morgen- 
thau's report follows: 

Normal and surtax rates—The  sub- 
cominittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee had suggested that the nor- 
mal income tax, applicable to all tax- 
able incomes, be reduced irom two rates 
to one. Instead of the present rate of 
4 per cent on the first $4,000 of taxable 
income and 8 per cent of all above that. 
the subcommittee recommended a flat 4 
per cent normal tax rate. 

The Treasury concurred in this simpli- 
fication without specifically approving the 
rate suggested. Both normal and surtax 
rates, fhe Treasury maintained, could be 
set only after the budgetary needs of the 
coming fiscal year are known. 


To make up for changes in normal tax 
rates to a flat 4 per cent, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the surtaxes 
start at a lower limit, applying to all tax- 
able income over $4,000 and increasing 
with the size of the income. 


Having worked out a series of studies 
to show the net result of this suggestion, 
the Treasury pointed out that the in- 
creases would fall most ‘heavily on mid- 
dle-sized incomes. Persons having tax- 
able incomes between $13,000 and $20,009 
would be subjected to increases in tax ol 
more than 20 per cent while persons with 
taxable incomes of $100,000 or more would 
have their taxes increased by less than 9 
per cent. 

After suggesting that the surtaxes be 
lowered to include smaller incomes, the 
subcommittee recommended that the per~ 
sonal exemptions ($1,500 for single per- 
sons, $2.400 for married persons) be made 
deductible for surtax purposes as well 
as for normal taxes, as is now the case. 

Disagreeing with this suggestion, the . 
Treasury pointed out that it in effect 
‘raised .he point at which surtaxes start 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FOR DEFENSE IN TIME OF WAR 


Recommendations of Col. Sarnoff Made in May Resemble 
Those of President’s Committee’ 


[Continued from Page 1:.] 
Navy, whose reports I have studied dur-' 


ing my present tour of duty with the 
Signal Corps. 


Advantages From National Defense Stand- 
point— 
From the standpoint of national defense, 

where the call for a program of unification 

is urgent, two commmnication companies, 


. voice and record, obviously would be more 


advantageous than three. The problem ot 
coordination of all communication serv- 
ices in time of war would thus be greatly 
simplified. With two unified systems, voice 
and record, it would be a simple matter 


. under the provisions of the National De- 


fense Act relating to industrial mobiliza- 
tion, for a national director of communi- 
cations to coordinate these  privately- 
owned systems with the communications 
of the Army and Navy. 

An American communications policy such 
as I recommend would give to the United 
Staies the most powerful and comprehen- 
sive communication system in the world. 
It would substitute a strong, effective or- 
ganization for a series of companies which, 
individually and in competition with each 
other, are weak when opposed to foreign 
rivals, and which must inevitably grow 
much weaker as competition is prolonged. 

From the standpoint of public policy 
there should be no hesitancy in extending 
to the field of record communication the 
same type of unified operation that has 
proved so successful in the field of voice 
communication. To a generation that has 
witnessed the devastating consequences of 
an era Of uncontrolled production, compe- 
tition no longer remains the graven image 
to be worshipped under any and all condi- 
tions. In certain lines of enterprise regu- 


tal supervisio 
the public i 


would seem to be more in 


lated under proper governmen- 
nie 


Coordination of Communications— 

As a resuic of my studies here, it is my 
belief that greater coordination is needed 
between the Army and Navy communica- 
tion services even in time of peace. 

It is important also that the closest 
pessible coordination be obtained with he 
private commercial “ommunications com- 
panies. Before any emergency is reached, 
careful plans must be laid and a commu- 
nications personnel, trained to military re- 
quirements, must be available. 

' Should the present highly competitive 
situation in our record communications 
continue. it is doubtful if Government con- 
frol cam go much farther in a future 
emergency than it did in the World War. 
It might be limited to matters of policy. 
general supervision and censorship by some 
Federal agency. . Naturally the element of 
competition would be removed and traffic 
loads would be distributed by a central 
agency. Nevertheless, the Government 
would receive into its hands something of 
a hodge-podge of overlapping facilities and 
duplicating personnel. and only after 
great deal of time could it build from this 


a single effiecient organization fashioned’ 


to our commercial requirements and mili- 
tary needs. 


Use of Broadcasting in Naticna! 
gency— 
After consideration of the plan for two, 


Emer- 


* 


AMERICAN 


unified communication services. voice and | N O Ww B U I L D I N G T H E 


record, there remains the important prob- 
lem of the third svstem of communica- 
tions—radio broadcasting. 

Broadcasting should be under the close | 
supervision of the Government in War | 
time. The Federal coordinator should have | 
authority to keep open those broadcasting | 
Stations that best serve the interests of | 
the coulitry and to close down, if it be 
necessary. those that are not required. | 
The country at all times should be ade-' 
quately served. Broadcasting is now main- 
tained on a competitive basis. In warfare 
it should be maintained on a national ba- 
sis. The circumstances of the war and 
the type and position of the enemy should 
be the determining factors as to whether 
those breadcating stations which are con- | 
tinued in operation should remain in pri-, 
vate hands cr be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. Studies of this problem. and of 
the number and location of stations nec- | 
essary to give adequate war-time coverage 
of the country, may de made in connec- | 
tion with the general communications | 
planning work conducted in time of peace 


Resume— | 

As a resume of the foregoing, it may be. 
stated that— 

1. The tund of information collected by | 
Army and Navy authorities on a matter , 
of such hieh importance to the national | 
defense and to the economic stability of | 
one of the Nation's larcest industries dem-_ 
onsirates the need for consideration by | 
our Government of the establishment of 
a definite American communications pol- 
icy. 

2. A change in conditions is urgently | 
required in the domestic record communi- 
cation field, where great waste results from 
duplication and intensive sales effort. 

3. A change is also imperative in the; 
field of international communications. | 
where competition is equally intense on! 
this side. and therefore American compa- 
nies are not on a parity with foreign mo- 
nopolles in negotiations affecting commu- 
nications rates and services. 

4. Existing conditions make difficult the 
formation of a satisfactory plan for coor- 
dination and prompt and efficient transfer 
of our communications facilities from a 
peace to a war basis. 

As a solution of these problems, it is 
suggested that— 

1, Voice ccmmunicailon by telephone be 
maintained as a separate unified system 
using wires. cables. or radio. 

2. Internal and external communication 
of record be merged into a unified system 
using Wires, cable, or radio. 

3. A single governmental agency should | 
be established with sufficient power to reg- 
ulate American communication companies, | 
in the public interest. ) 

This program is suzgested as economi- | 
eally sound in times of peace. practicable | 
for prompt and effective. transition for use | 
in war, and one which will give the United | 
States the strongest *ommunications or- | 


$4,000,000. 


During the past 75 years, the distilled products of Hiram Walker & 
Sons have been favored with a wide popularity in the United States. 
Everywhere, the name of ‘‘Canadian Club’”’ whisky is accepted as 
the symbol of quality in the highest degree. 


The accomplishment of Repeal found Hiram Walker & Sons in the 


process of establishment on American soil as an American institution. 


The people of this nation, we believe, crossed off the 18th Amend- 
ment because they regard Repeal as one of the great instruments for 
the return of national prosperity. 


As the beginning of Hiram Walker & Sons’ support of the effort 
working toward that objective, we are now erecting at Peoria, Illinois, 


the largest distillery ever built in the world, at an investment of 


Until this huge project is completed, we have two temporary plants 
at Peoria, operating with every leisurely process which contributes 
to the traditional goodness of Hiram Walker products. 


ease 


WORLD’S LARGEST DISTILLERY AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A 


= 


Every year the Hiram Walker plant at Peoria will require millions 
of dollars’ worth of American products. Farmers will find an annual 
outlet for some 6,000,000 bushels of their grain. Mines will ship us 


350 tons of coal per day. Bottles, boxes, labels, and so on, will be 


required each year by the millions. 


When Hiram Walker & Sons’ distillery, the largest one in the 
world, is completed, it will employ 1,000 workers at Peoria, Illinois, 
and many others in large wholesale branches throughout the country. 


Hiram Walker & Sons will pay into the Treasury of the United 


States, through collection of taxes, more than $30,000,000 per year. 


Quality is the basis on which the Hiram Walker business was founded 
in 1858. For 75 years it has been made the inflexible rule in every 


Hiram Walker process. It is the all-pervading principle of the new 


Today, ‘‘Canadtan Club” whisky—each bottle bearing a government stamp to indtcate 
its age and purity—and all other Hiram Walker products can be purchased wherever 
the law permits liquor to be offered for sale—but not elsewhere with our knowledge 


or consent. Thus we pledge ourselves to sincere co-operation in the strict observance 
i of the spirit as well as the letter of the law, and the temperate use of our products. 


American business now in its beginnings. Your guarantee of quality 


and purity which you can trust is the Hiram Walker name, favorably 
known the world around. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS “CANADIAN CLUB” 


‘ganization in the world. | 
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fensive arm of the Navy at the disposal of 


by Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
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FINANCE 


Putting ¢ Money to C onstructive Use 


As Credit Policy « of Emergency Plan 


Definition of Sound Dollar 


Asked by REC 


Chairman Who Questions Whether Cur- 
rency Problems Hold up Business 


By JESSE H. 


Chairman, Reconstruction 


For the last few weeks some have becn 


‘worrying about our money. and, to my» 
wav of thinking. unnecessarily. I do not 
mean to imply that our money and it: 


‘stabilitv is not of paramount importance. 


but its stability is simply not open +0 
iestion. 
The President has stated trankly the 


intends to increase the price of com- 
‘modities, and with that purpose there cai 
be no honest difference of opinion. The 
methods to be emploved shoula be lef! 
largely to him and to 

The President has told us quite frankiv 
that his course is in some respects eX- 
perimental. In daring to experiment, hh» 
is bringing to the surface many conflict- 


"CSS. 


ing opinions and some criticism. But are 
not these opposing opinions and ‘his 
‘criticism a cood sign? Is it not evidence, 


that the patient is convalescing. 

Honest. constructive criticism. made m 
the right spirit. is both wholesome and 
helpful It should be remembered 
though. that we went verv high during 
the boom period. and that the fall was! 
uninterrupted for more than thiee 
and very hard. Are we not asking too 
much, then, when we demand a returi 
of prosperitv. or even a correcuion ol 4 
greater part of the evils. in the shot 
period of a few months? 


What Is Yardstick 
Of Sound Money2 


No one wants a sound dollar more than 
Franklin Roosevelt. Of course he wanis 
sound money. But speaking of the dollar 
and sound money. I should like to ask tite 
question, “What constitutes sound 
money?” Is it a dollar that is so dear 
as to be oppressive? Is it a dollar thet 
oniy a few can have? Or is it a dollar 
that the average person can get in -sul- 
ficient quantities. in exchanee for nis 
labor, and for the things he produces. 
pay his iaxes and interest and to provide 
? comfortable living for his family? 

Disclalming any super-knowledge of the 
intricacies of money and the rejationship 
between foreign exchanges, if we hav: 
outgrown the egold,standard on the old 
basis, should we not change the measur 
or find some other means of calculatin: 
the relative value of thines. ineludin. 
cold? 

With the exception of the Federal Re- 
serve system. tov which we are indebted 
to Woodrow Wilson and Carter Glass. and 
temporary emergency legislation 
during the last two sessions of Congress, 
With incidental adjustments in the 1870's 
and the 1890's and in 1900. our monetary 
system has not. been changed since the’ 
National Banking Act was passed in 1863 
Certainly we must heve more. dollars 
actually circulating. The mere fact that 
we have an abundance of available cir- 
culating medium does not do the trick 
We must find wavs and means and 
inethods of getting money in actual every 
dav use. 

I have the greatest possible respect for | 
those who believe that a promise to pay 
In gold of a certain weight and fineness 
should be kept. just as any other definite 
contract should be kept. but when changed | 
conditions make it impossible to comply 
literally with the gontract without bank- 
rupicy, there being only about $11.000.000- 
000 of gold in the entire worki—a smal! 


JONES 
Finance Corporation 


jraction of the public and private debt— 
is it not better to modify the contract? 
Do not conditions and circumstances 
dictate a modification? And after all, so 
iong as the dollar is legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts and serves as a proper 
medium of exchange in our every das 
lives. why fall out over the price of gold? 
Incidentally the pound sterling is worth 
more now than before England went off 
2old. 


Finds Money Uncertainty 
No Check on Business 


All of this talk about business 
retarded by the uncertainty of our money 
is. in mv opinion, not well founded nor 
based upon fact. I doubt if anyone can 
cite a single instance of any important 
work producing activity that would move 
forward with private or bank funds. if the 
President should say tomorrow that. the 
dollar is stabilized on this,.that or the 
other basis. 

Many will not agree with this, but 1 
ehailenge anvone to name an importan! 
project that is being held up simply be- 
cause of the uncertainty of our money 
New business. new construction, can only 
follow normal employment stable 
commodity values. 

The RFC as presently constituted is a 


being 


very different agency than the RFC 
created by Congress in January. 1932. 
When the act was originally passed. no 


one had the faintest idea of the extent to 
which it would be called upon to serve the 
country. The last two sessions of Con- 
eress greatly enlarged its powers and gave 
it many important functions. These have 
been added to from time to time by the 
President. 

Inasmuch as so many of the Corpora- 
tion's activities will expire on January 23, 
1934. under the law as constituted, 
Congress will need to extend its active life. 
and the President has stated that it is his 
intention to include such a recommenda- 
tion in an early message to Congress. 

We are lending approximately the 
liquidating value of the remaining assets 
in the closed banks, and by liquidating 
value I mean the amount we can reason- 
ablv expect to recover from the assets over 
a period of three to five years orderly 
liquidation; reserving what appears to be 
sufficient to cover taxes, ‘nterest, and ex- 
pense during liquidation. 

We hope to increase our loans for this 
purpose to more than a billion dollars and 
to reach three quarters of this amount by 
Christmas. 

If we can have the cooperation of all in- 
ierested parties in closed banks, we can 
complete the woyk in fairly short order. 

To date we have authorized 
mately $450.000,000 in preferred stock and 


capital. note purchases and should not 
stop uniil the job is completed. The 
people are entifled to have every bank 


in the United States a strong bank. 
Goal Is Every Bank 


4 strong Institution 


Tine reluctance, or shall I 
tancy. on the part of some leading bankers 
to advocate the preferred stock program 
by participating 1n it themselves has been 
difficult to understand. especially since no 
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GENERAL BUSINESS DIPS 
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of fluctuation of index of business 
“ activity reveals slight loss for week. Re- 
cession occurred in several basic industries 
althongh steel ingot production is rising. Car- 
loadings are declining. Other factors show 
some change. . 


STEEL PRODUCTION JUMPS 


wren industry began week of Dec. 11 with 
production at unexpected increase to 
highest level in two months. Output of week 
before indicated on chart, had _ increased 
slightly because of heavier buying by rail- 
reads and auto industry. 


CARLOADINGS SHOW LOSS 
100 pos 
Bok: 
60 


40 


20 
~OADINGS of revenue freight for week 
-4 ended Dec. 2 were 85,919 cars below the 
preceding week. This decrease is partly due 
to usual seasonal recession but mostly due to 
fact that previous week included a holiday. 
Totals higher than same week last year. 


COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER: 


prices for week ended Dec. 8, 
4 based on 100 as average for 1926, rose to 
an index figure 71.7 from 71.4 the week before. 
This compares with low of 55.0 on March 3, 
and a high of 72.2 on Oct. 13. December 
(1932) average 58.5. Fisher data. 


DEFAULTS’ LOWER RATIO 


USINESS defaults for week ended Dec. 7 

were 303 compared with 268 in the preceding 
five-day week, according to Dun & Bradstreet. 
A vear ago the total was 588 in a full week, 
approximately double the number in the same 
period this year. 


+ 


RESERVE LOANS 


S DECREASE 


EDERAL Reserve Board's statement of 
member banks in 90 leading cities showed 
leans to trade decreased $58,000,000. Loans oa 
securities decreased $13,000,000 and total loans 
and investments showed a loss of $158,000,000 
over previous week. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Preparec by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT 


i. average production of bituminous 
coal for weck ended Dec. 2 totaled 1,257,000 
short tons compared with 1,229,000 tons for 
previous week and 1.138000 tons for corre- 
sponding week in 1932, according to Bureau 
of Mines. Anthracite production also increased. 


LUMBER OUTPUT FALLS 


( RDERS for lumber dropped to lowest total 

since March in week which. included the 
Thanksgiving holiday and production was 
smallest since May. Softwood orders dropped 
27 per cent; shipments decreased 6 per cent; 
and mill cut fell off 18 | per cent to 123 M feet. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS FALL OFF 


PECEIPTS of wheat at primary points fell 

off during week 2,455,000 bushels against 
2,658,000 bushels the week before. Visibie 
supply of wheat smallest for season since 192: 
and stocks at Chicago, Minne4polis and Du- 
luth lowest in four years. 


BOND MARKET HIGHER 


NCREASE in volume of trade on bond mar- 
ket, $63,800,000 par value against S$47,- 
000,000 week before, was mainly due to holi- 
day in week before. Average of prices regis- 
tered higher, $82.05 compared with $80.29, ac- 
cording to New York Thmes data. 


BANK DE BI PS SMALLER 


OLUME of trade in country reflected in 

turnover of demand deposits reported by 
Federal Reserve Banks in week ended Dec. 6, 
which included only five business days, was 7 
per cent less than reported in the precedinz 
week, 


+ 


MONEY MARKET TIGHTER 


‘SEASONAL outflow of money from New 

York, which may continue the rest of the 
month caused rates to tighten. New York 
banks are selling acceptances and _ buying 
Federal funds from interior banks which now 
hold excess reserves. 


LEGEND 


19438 
1932 | 


AUTO PRODUCTION RISES | 


RODUCTION of automobiles in week rose 

slightly over the figure set in previous 
week which was lowest of the year, 12,995 
units against 10,041, according to Cram’s es- 
timates. Production of 1934 models now be- 
ginning to get under wavy. 


CONSTRUCTION IMPROVES 
100r- 


~UBSTANTIAL progress noted in construction 

throughout the country. Contract totals 
in 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains for 
November, according to F. W. Dodge Corpora - 
tion, highest since October, 1931. Most of this 
was publicly financed. 


COTTON RECEIPTS LESS 


jrorw ARDINGS of cotton at primary points 

Iess than in week before, 382,000. bales 
against 421.000. Sales of actual cotton in 
South larger although demand from domestic 
spinners was restricted. Cotton futures fluc- 
tuated over very narrow range. 


STRONGER | 


STOCK MARKET 


Elegie on New York stock exchange al- 

most doubled last week, 8,215,000 shares 
compared with 4,467,000 in week before which 
included a holiday. Prices averaged consid- 
“erably stronger, $86.15 as against $83.09. ac- 
cording to New York Times data. 


BROKE 


LOAN RISE 


OANS to brokers and dealers rose $3,000,000 
in week ended Dec. 6 to total of $723,000.- 
(00. In like week of 1952 such loans totaled 
$392,000,000. This trend reflects greater ac- 


tivity in the security markets. 
MONEY IN) CIRCULATION | 


based on Federal Reserve figures, 

‘ shows that money in circulation, that is 
outside the banks, is holding at practically 
same level for weeks. Slight shrinkage last 
week ascribed to withdrawal of funds for holi- 
day use. 


of Foreign 


Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms 0] 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
“index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


data plotted on chart 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Actiial week for all items does not always end on same day. Latest 


Thus, when 


for week ended Dec. 2, where available. 


Proposed Security Is 


_ Series A. 6 per cent: Series B. 5', per cent.; over a period of years on receipt of pay- 
and Series C, 5!» per cent. of a market value ments of subscriptions at the liquidating 
ot $546.938. Filing fee, $54.69. Person 


thorized to receive notice 
secretary. 72 West 
The committee consists of 


sues 


GAGE BONDS, 


‘al Trade Commission during 
The Federal ad 


the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


New 
justment plan. 


mittee consists of 


may ve sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to.a Commission stOp- Airey, 


posit in a proposed reorganization or 


the amount of $189,000. 
@dgar R. Dumont. chair- 
A. Farwell, 
George P. Blaise. William M. Garic, | 


Lima. Ohio. 


secretary; Joseph 


equipment, and to issue 


Adams 


An Ohio corporation proposing | 
to manufacture automobiles and automotive 
$1.250.000 worth of 


is Otto Grossens, 
Street. Chicago. 
Edwin L. Lobdell, 


$2,039.90 indicates total aggregate amcunt of 
issue is not to éxceed $20.399.009. Among 
officers of the company are: Edward E. Spaf- 


chairman. Chicago: Charles W. Lobdell, _ 
netka. Ill.; E. J. Gittins, Racine. Wis.: Frec {Continued on Page 17, Column 4 
BLAISE- IBERVILLE A. Preston. Lake Forest. Percy B. Eck- 
hart, Kenilworth. Ill.: and Edward A. Bacon, -—-— 
the above-named wane Milwaukee 
e 
‘ONSOLIDATED MOTORS CORPORATION, 
Filing fee, $25. Com- C 


ard 


view of emploves and have. as well, 


bills on these subjects are now 


_provide an adequate basis for 


_brasKa, 


by Jesse H. Jones. 


1135, 000: 


Railroad Survey 


ForGroundwork 
Of Labor Policy 


CWA Workers to Make Ree- 


ord of Employment Data 
As Basis for Estimate of 
Social Insurance Costs 


The quest of Congress for a permanent 


‘labor policy for the railroads of the coun- 


try is to be aided bt the Civil Works Ad- 


ministration. 
More than 2.000 CWA workers are 1t% 
make a study of the emplo;ment and 


carnings history. of approximately 300.000 
emploves of Class 1 railroads during the 
period fiom 1924 to 1933. The projec 
will be carried out by the Labor Reia- 
tions Section of the Federal Coordinator 


of Transportation. Joseph B. Eastman. 


Basis of Cost of Benefits 
Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Admin- 
istrator, announced, Dec. 13. his approval 
of the project. The work will furnish from 
the employment records of individual 
workers a factual basis for estimating the 
costs of retirement pensions. unemploy- 


ment insurance and dismissal pay for rail- 


road emploves. 

In submitting the study to Mr. Hop- 
kins as a civil works project, Mr. Easi- 
man Said: 

“In the Act of Congress creating the 
office of Federal Coordinator of Trans-' 
portation, the Coordinator was instructed 
to report to Congress his recommenda- 
lions ag to a permanent labor policy for. 
the railroads of the country. 


Social Insurance Sought 


“For some time, the members of stand-— 
railroad unions have been pressing 
Congress for legislation creating social in- 


'surance institutions to replace the volua- 


tary henefit svstems now maintained on 


railroads. 


“Those voluntary schemes have been 
largely unsatisfactory from the point ‘of 
in- 
volved the railroads in grave financial dif- 
ficulties.” 

Need to Collect Data 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that several 
before 
Congress. and that in view of the im- 
portance of the cost element. ‘which in- 
volves sums running into the hundreds 
of millions, of dollars a year, it is con- 
sidered essential to collect data which wiil 
cost es- 
timates. 

The civil works emploves collecting data 
wili be emploved in California, District 
of Columbia, Illinois. Kentucky. Marvland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
New York and Utah. 


Seven Roads’ Loans 


In Technical Default 


12 Per Cent of RFC Advances 


To Railways Involved 


Seven railroads, to which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loaned more 
than $49,000,000 have allowed their loans 
to fall into technical default. 

This announcement was made Dec. 14 
Chairman of the RFC. 
Five of the seven roads, in addition to 
defauiling on principal repayments. have 
not met the interest charges. 

About 12 Per Cent Default 


Since the RFC has outstanding about 
$350.000.000 in loans to railroads. these in 


technical default amount to about 12 per 


cent of the total.. Other loans to carriers 


have been repaid or are not due. 


The five roads which have both interest 
and principal past due and the amounts 
of their loans are: Missouri’ Pacific. $23.- 
Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
/waukee, $1,150,000: Central of Georgia, 
$2.894.000; St. Louis & San Francisco, 
, $2.509.000: and Wrightsville & Tennile 
‘Georgia’, $22.500. 

Two With Principal Due 


The two roads past due on principal but 
not on interest and the amounts of their 
loans are: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
$13.632.000. and Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
$5.760,000. 

Chairman Johes said that the RFC was 
not forcing any reorganization or receiver- 
ships for the roads with “past due” loans. 
Pointing out thai the RFC was merely 
one of the creditors. he explained that it 
would not initiate action but would co- 
operate with any other action by creditors. 


Taxicabs in New York City 
Forbidden to Have Radios 


Taxicabs in New York City are no longer 
to be permitted to have radios. 

An order to ihis effect was announced, 
Dec. 15. by Police Commissioner James S, 
Bolan, who said thev distract drivers. in- 
crease the din of the streets and create 
an expense which should be set aside to 
pay damages resulting from accidents.. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS | 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


order. The registrations ollow: S Edward C. Moore. and Roy M. Watson, all Of ~~ preferred stock. Filing fee. $125. Amone* for cable transiers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
December 13 New Orleans ameors ate: J. G Wray. Chicago, president; no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
BULKLEY BUILDING COMPANY. Cleveland. . F. Harsch. Warsaw. Ind.. vice president 

ALASKA GOLD MOUNTAIN MINES, LTD., LOS committee calling for deposits in a pro- and general manager: and H. A. Coe | Por mee. 8 ‘Dec. Dec. 11 Dee. 12 Dee. 13. Dee. 14 
Angeles. A Nevada corporation proposing plan for reorganization or readjust- lumbia City, Ind., secretary-treasurer Austria 14.07 17.7000 17.8750 17.6375 17.4000 47.5000 
develop 20° unpatented mining claims ment of Bulkley Building Company and its! R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION, Can- 
Cleveland Peninsula, Alaska, issuing 169.610 Jipsidiary. Dodge-Court Company. The issue “den. New Jersey corporation manu-. Cvecho-iovakia koruna) 1.0500 1.3325 1.3500 1 3600 1.2750 1.3233 
shares of common capital stock at $1 a share. consists of $513,000 6 per cent gold deben- Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 4.6685 4.6791 4.6757 6200 4.5571 4.6335 
‘ling fee. $25. mone officers of the com- ps. proposing tO Denmark ‘kroner ....... 26.80 22.8554 23.6681 22.8845 22.6190 22.4737 22.6854 
Filing fee. $25. A 8 tures for Bulkley Building Company and offer, pursuant to pl: f readjust t 
yvany are: Charles F. Hutchins, Pasadena, a of readjustment England «pound) ...... 486.66 512.1750 516.4833 511.7589 507.3000 50394285 , 508.6964 
pan; pad $406,000 first mortgage leasehold 6 per cent or reorganiaztion, debenture bonds in the Finland imarkk a) 52 2650 2 2800 2974) 9 9695 
Calif. president: J. F. Hecox, Los Angeles. gold bonds for Dodge-Court Company. Filing) amount of $250, 000, also $317.500 of first pre- France (iranc) 362 @1470 #1691 61612 
Calif. secretary-treasurer. fee of $30.63 is based on one-third of the ferred stock. $337.050 of second preferred Germany ireichsmark) 1382 37.4502 37.5925 37.5378 37°0550 36 8785 39 TIS 

R. D. ARVESON, INC. Chicago. A Delaware aggregate face value. or $306,333. The person stock, and Classes A and B common stock Greece ‘«drachma) 1.30 8900 3891 *" 3915 "8805 8720 "8785 
proposing to manufacture dis- authorized to receive notice is J. H. Kellogg. of $1,000 Filing fee of $30.25 is based on Hungary «penzo) ....... 17.49 27 7360 7.7509 9166 3873 272500 17 4000 
play case refrigerators and other display 630 Bulkley Bidg.. Cleveland. Ohio. One-third of aggregate face value of bonds Italy lira) ..........<.. 0.26 "8.2843 ~ 8.3109 "82958 “8 1616 “8 0368 8.1446 
cases and “fixtures, and to issue $50.000 In CyIcaGoO, NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE plus full face. value of stock. The reorgan- Netheriands (florin) 40.20 63.1009 63.4042 63.3081 62.2491 61.5810 62.5461 
common stock. Class A. Filing fee, $25. RAILROAD, Chicago. A committee calling iZation or readjustment committee.consists, Norway tkrone) ........ 26.30 25.7045 20.9625 25.7241 25.4600 25.2912 5.5330 
Among officers are: R. D. Arveson, president, for deposit in a proposed readjustment or of John Nickerson Jr.. New ,.York: A Poland (zioty) .......... 11.22 17.7125 17.7333 17.8666 17.6166 17.4700 17.5700 
and Ernest J. Baxter, secretary-treasurer.’ reorganization plan of certain bonds of Chi- Green, Cleveland: John A. Packard 3rd. and Portugal «escudo) ....... 4.42 4.6034 4.6858 4.4027 4.6537 4.6325 4.6504 
both of Chicago. Marth there bad Mailresd. Clarence E. Hall. both of Philadelphia. 60 9720 9570 962 9416 9675 956” 

BLAISE - IBERVILLE GARAGE, INC.. BOND- issue consists of first mortgage gold bonds. PBA INVESTORS CORPORATION. Newark, (peseta) 19°30 12.8128 12.8746 = 12.8316 12.6707 12.5263 12.7183 
HOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FIF- Series. A. 5 per cent: Series B, 6 per cent: J. An investment company proposing to SWeden (krona) ......... 26.80 26.4218 38.6490 26.4430 26.143 26.0088 26.2290 

| TEEN-YEAR 6!) PER CENT FIRST MORT- first and dsienmmaenees mortgage gold bonds. issue 199.8990 demand participation shares ‘SWitzerland (franc) 19.30 30.4138 30.4876 30.4161 30.0446 29.6984 30.1246 
Canada idollar, ....... 100.60 101.1822 101.2447 =101.0104 = 100.3333 99.8863 100.2135 
(pe 100.00 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 9550 99.9550 99.9550 

enico (si ver peso) 49.85 27.72 7.72 27.706 27.7 27.7 
Brazil milreis) 11.96 $.5200 *8.5340 8 6698 *8.6662 8.5455 *8.57646 

Iniernal-revenue receipts: Dec Dec Dec. 9 Dec. 11 Dec. 12 Dec. 13 12.17 9.6250 9.6750 9.6250 9.6000 *9 5750 
| $1,265,631 .69 $1,558,099.74 $1,.768,203.68 $7.299.537.85 $3.432.948.57 $3.770.294.83 Colombia (peso) ........ 97.33  *61.3500 61.3500 61.3500 €1.3500  *61.3500 61.3500 
Miscellaneous interne! revenue 8.663.453 .08 5,607 292.27 3,089.460.78 6,.830.195.24 $.633.314.10 "2.917.881 .03 Uruguay (peso) 74.6750 73.0333 75.2500 74.2600 “73.3666 13.7233 
Processing tax on farm products. 6,094,628 89 5,042.846.42 2.974.186.15 6.328 626.38 2.123.517.83 2.003.866.36 China (Shanghai) (yuaa) °32.66 33.3750 33.0430 33.4637 33.0937 32.9531 32.9062 

Customs receipts 765,518.39 1.676.438.49 917,529.37 1,260,552.70 1.183,530.71 851.095.15 Hong Kong idollar) ...... 33.73 37.0937 37.1250 37.1562 36.6875 36.4375 36 5625 

Miscellaneous receipts 102.480.05 55.274.05 155,603.75 94,125.54 120,757.59 864.409.01 India irupee) ............ 36.30 38.3675 38.6750 38.5730 38.1250 37.8000 38.0875 

341.145.70 532.984.03 722.711.80 193.748.39 581.505.71 Japan iven) 49.85 30.8300 30.9625 30.8562 30.5150 30.2875 0.5000 

2.531 .500.00 2.831,700.00 1,629,300.00 2,548,350.00 2.936 .550.00 2.801,290.00 Australia (pound) ........ 486.66 407.4166 410.8335 407.2500 403.7500 401.0833 404.8333 

Balance previous Gay 1.025.514.0536 20 1.025.573.540.23 1.025 866. 407.95 1.022.981 679.12 1. 016.512.809 66 1.012.412.630.40 New Zealand (pound) 486.66 408.5833 412.0833 408.5900 - 405.0000 402.3333 406.0833 

Singapore (dollar) ........ $9.75 59.8125 60.0225 60.0625 £9.3750 58.7500 59.1250 
Toral . 1,045.283.369.00 1,042,898.1 75.23 1.036. 738,855.03 1. 048. 48.06778. 63 020 337.176 85 1,026.202.972.49 South Africa «pou 36.6 2812 625 

General expenditures a (pound) 486.66 506.2812 510.6250 505.9375 501.6250 497.5000 502.6250 

Den: tas 417.89 $998 .954.80 $647.848.21 $992 .452.24 $853,118.26 $1.882.854.24 “Nominal. 
Inte on public debt ......-- 199.244.7) 244 629.25 268.266 25 367,343.47 136,429.21 184,154.44 No quotation pending confirmation of new Argent) ‘eg ions 
All oth (9.48 7.214.621.42 5.543.120.84 7.289.501 .83 4.744.607.15 9.303,140.11 ‘Silver ient Multiplied bv York 8 was 43! 

Emergency 7.772.178.58 3,420.622.72 4.731.132.16  15.414.707.78 8.562.297 91 15.937,433.31 cents per fine cunce: Dec, 9 437, comnts: Dec 11, 434; cents: Dec. 12. 424% cents: Dec. 13. 42)" 
Tru expenes' 612.86 103.638 .09 509.991 .07 2.687.403 .65 503.845.92 $59 695.26 cent-, Dee 43', ceni- 
debt t,.619,25 2.029 501.00 2.056.717 .50 4.801.560.00 324,948.00 4.440.575.75 Legally aqui. alent 7 oO 
Balance today 8 1.025.573.540.23 1.025.856 .407.95 1,022 .981.679.12 1.016.512 809.66 012 412.630 40 998.045.119.388 pound in Yor 60 of 1 Engiish pound Parity represents 7/60 of quotation m 

OMcial prices for goid newly mined in the United States « R was &! 
1.045,283,369.00 1,042.878,175.23 1.048.065,778.63 —1,030.337,176.85 ounce; Dec. 9. 834.01; Dec. 11, $34.01; Dec. 12, $3401, Dee 13. $34.00, Dew. 14 
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Securities Law 


As Applicable in 


Mortgage Field 


Held 
To Be Exempt in Certain 
Cases From Registration 


Lending Companies 


Of Their Stocks 


A mortgage loan company which sells 
of the com- 
panyv'’s home State. or only to borrowers 
need not register the 
stock with the Federal Trade Commission 


its stock only to residents 


in another State. 


December 14 ware corporation dealing in invest ments, pro- 
under the provisions of the Securities Att ] Giyronoe w sec ‘hough, he added, it is possible it may : ee ae poses to issue 1.425.370 shares of capital stork | 
of 1933 Currency, who at the same time question of monetary policy wholly BULKLEY BUILDING CO., Cleveland. owning. maximum offering price of dad 
peptone tay the view that the Securities Act is sound to the discretion of the President under operating. and leasing an office and theater paving the Commission a filing feo of $171 05 
An opinion to this effect was made k } dreds otf building, through subsidiary corpora- ine 
and has kept off the market hunareds traordinarv ore Principal underwriters are: Miller. McKee & 
public Dec. 13 by the Commission, in re-! of dollars in worthless stocks, powers, Co., Inc.. Cleveland. Among officers are 
to a request from Jesse H. Jones, estimated by Federal Trade Commissioner Views of the Federal T1 Commission with a reorganization or readjustment plan 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance! james M. Landis regarding the type of flotations of SlOcK an aggregate of $305,333 of Series A and 


Corporation, for an expression of the view 
of the Commission as to the application | 
of the Act to various situations arisinz 
in all parts of the country in connection 
with the operation of mortgage-loan com- 


panies. 


New Companies Formed 
Ir. Jones pointed out that such com 


panies are being organized in many locali- 


Prospects for Legislation 


Proposed Security Agsues 


On Financial Questions 


treasurer, 
Senator Fletcher Expects Stock Exchange Regulation; 
Trade Commission Views on New Flotations 


Financial legislation at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, beginning Jan. 3. may 
include Federal regulation of stock ex- 
changes. clarification of language of the 
'new regulatory Securities Act without les- 
sening its publicity and responsibility re- 
quirements. and some amendment of 
banking law to limit guaranty of large 
bank deposits. 

This view is expressed by Senator 
Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida, Chairman oi 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 


Simmered down, all capital has to do is 
material fact regarding its stock issues 
The opposition to it comes from people 
who want to emasculate the act and leave 
themselves as free as thev were back in 


Monev Laws Possible 
Congress probably will adopt “some de- 
finite monetary policy’ at: the coming 
sesion, according to Senator Fletcher, al- 


dent; 


urer. 


g | that have been made under the new Se- 


per 
The Senator said he is studying the Act Gvities Act are expressed in the letter 


ford. president, and Howell a secretary- 
both of New York Cit 

, PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
New York corporation proposing to pro- | 
duce and sell champagnes and wines and to 


to make a complete statement of tio and E. B. J 


Delaware corporation dealing in 
stocks, and proposing to issue 5,000,000 shares 
of capital 
price of $7,000,000. Filing fee. $700. Ameri- 
can Trustee Share Corporation, 
Street. New York. 
officers are: M. E. Traylor, New 


stock at 


cent 
paying a filing fee of § 


{Continued from Page 16.] 


Justment, 


common gregate 
an aggregate offering 


writers are 


59 Wall Co.. Inc.. a 
is the underwriter. Among New York 
York, presi= Langley. 
Donald K. Walker, New York, secre- and John 
tary, and Walter F. Moore, Jersey City, treas- York. 


ANCASTER 


income debentures 


€30 63. PROTECTIVE 


pric 
mission a filing 
oWns property in 22 States 


president; W. D 
O. Norris, 


posits for a plan of reorganiaztion or read- 
the issue consisting of first 
mortgage 6 per 
bonds of Saint 
Co. in the amount of $710,000 


closed 
cent 
Francis 


secured serial 
Hospital 
Market value 


issue 150.000 shares of capital stock. Filing as of Noy. 10, 1933, was $390.500, on which 
fee of $112.50 indicates the total aggregste is based the filing fee of $39.05 

issue is not to exceed $1,125,000. Underwrit- wIssi0ON DRY CORPORATION. New York. A 

ers are: Tovey & Co., New York. and Loring ~— Delaware corporation engaging in the manu- 

R. Hoover & Co., Inc., Jersey City. AMONS = facture and sale of citrus fruit juices. car- 

officers are Charles D. Champlin, president, bonated bverages. and the sale of lewal wines 

aycox, secretary-treasurer, both proposes to manufacttire and sell liquors 

of Hammondsport, N. ¥ Wines, beers, and other beverages. and to 

| SUPERVISED SHARES, INC.. Jersey City. A issue 281.667 shares of stock at a total ag- 


$3.309.587, 
fee of $330.96 


e ol 


Principal under- 
F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc. Burr & 
nd Redmond & Co, Inc., ali of 
Among officers are: Howard W 
Aitken, secretary 
treasurer, all of New 
DAVIS, ING... 


Cleveland. A Dela 


of Cleveland 


COMMITTER, TENTILE CRKATS 


Among officers  RUILDING, New York 

NG, New York, issuing first mortaapge 

again in all its in the of Commissioner Landis. to the Senator. Sharp. secretary-treasurer, and J. H. Kellogg gold bond certiti- 

attacks made on it. The criticisms under date of Dec. 9, which the Senator assistant secretary-treasurer, all of Cleveland Yeon. in reors 
made, he added. were carefully weighed ‘was KENTUCKY PRODUCTS CO.. Hobbs Ky. A 
made public. The Commission's letter was KE? : Hobbs. Ky. ment. plan. Amount of issue, $680,300, on 
'in both Houses of Congress before enac!- to criticisms of the new law, Delaware corporation proposing to manufec- one-third of which, cr $226 800 is based thy 

ios I regcrem ture and sell distilled products. offering 329 ling fee of 82 N 
/ment of law. He also made public a warde Mr Landis by P 
d from Commissionet forwarded to Mr. Landis by the Senator, 250 shares of common stock at an aggregate — Lexington Avenue. New York authorived 
: | " dis air . ie. F d ral de Com Which Mr. Landis advised the Senator are price of $2.016 656 25, paying a filing fee of to receive notices. Reorganization manacers 
andis giving e Federal Tra - 


similar to comments given wide prom- $201.66. 
‘mission views of the criticisms of the Act 


Principal 
Hayden & Co 


underwriters are: H. P 
and McGowen, 


S Tucker. New York: James A 


paying the Come} 
The company 


‘APITOL 


ASSOCIATES, | 

New Jersey corporation | 
the real estate commission in 
Jersey, New York, and Alabama, pro- 
posing to purchase and develop land at 
Shoals, Ala. and elsewhere, and to 


SHOAL 
Caldwell, A 
engaging in 


R. Feine, secretary, Aerial Map Will Depict 


Record Area of Ground 


The largest single aerial photographic 
mosaic map ever undertaken is to be 


Issue 125,000 shares of common stock at $125 made for the Soil Erosion Service. 


share The price be computed so that 
by increasing i apital and surplus of 
approximately $150 000 Will be raised. Filing 
fee paid the Commission is $25 Princ ipal | 
underwriters are: Curtis & Co.. Newark. 
f Among officers are: James Fisher, Hack- 
J.. president: William H. H. Ely. 
Dover. N. J.. vice president and secretary, 
John H. V. Curtis, Caldwell, N. J., treasurer 
and manager. 

\. POTH'’S SONS, 
Delaware 


INC... Philadelphia, 


corporation organized to manu- 
facture and drew cereal beverages. proposes 
t ssue 140.000 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and 70.000 shares of common 
stock at an aggregate price of $700.000; pay- 
ing the Commission a filing fee of $70 
Among officers are’ Fred J. Poth 


phia, president: 
secretary: and 
Pa.. treasure! 

FREEHOLD LAND TRUST, Chicago. 
(Arthur I. Farwell, Robert G. McGann, and 
Albert D Farwell 
shares ot 


John W. Lee. Philadelphia. 
Harry W. Donaghy, Cynwyd, 


beneficial interest in a 


law or Massachusetts trust pursuant 
pian of readjustment or reorganization of a 
trust cre vated by trust deed dated June 4, 


. Philadel- of approximately 40 feet by 24 feet. 


trustees), proposing to issue | 
commons ! 
to picture. 


This gigantic map will depict 24,500 
“quare miles of the Navajo and Zuni In- 
dian Reservations, located in the three 
States of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah, 
an area which approximates the com- 
bined size of the five eastern States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


A shire, Delaware and Rhode Island. 


The map will be a mosaic assembled 
from more than 4,500 individua] aerial 
photographs, and will be on a scale of 
one inch to 2,300 feet, with dimensions 
The 
photographs will be taken from an alti- 
tude of over 20,000 feet. The camera to 
be used is a specially designed fougelens 
topographic map machine, the four prints 
of which are transformed into a singie 


1915. between Capitol Freehold Land & In- | geles, president: Ted Bishop, vice president, 
stment Co., Ltd and Francis C. Farwell. and W. E. Hanson. secretary-treasurer, both. 
H ybart C. C hattield- Tavlor, and George Find-; of Atascadero, Calif. 
hay The reorganization is being supervised BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
by a court, and ‘the cate of the proposed; FOR SECURITY REALTY COMPANY, St. 
issuance and aistribution of shares is de- Louis, calling for deposits of Security Realty 
pendent upon court action The number .« Company, Cedar Rapids, Linn County, Iowa, 
of shares to be issued will depend upon the namely. first mortgage serial real estate gold 
decision of the court: supervising the reor- bonds. of which $490.000 are now outstande 
sanivation {f the court decides that the ing, the original issue having been $525,000. 


trustees have 
ef the 


the right to transfer all assets 
the issuer fer all 
issued by the issuer, 176.793 
shares Will be issued. If. however, the court 
determines that holders of certificates issued 
under the deed of 1915. who do not consent 


state to 


A filing fee of $25 is based on one-third of 
$490.000. Security Realty Co. at the time the 
securities to be called were issued Was ene 
gaged in ownership and operation of the 
Iowa Theater Building property, which is 
the real estate mortgaged as security for the 


Cassaday & Baxter Philadelphia George R. Cooley. Al- take shares of the issuer are entitled to above-mentioned bond issue. Person. que 

ties to participa‘e in the Reconstruction , irv Still Going on inence by the Investment Bankers Asso- White. Inc. both of Chicago. Among officers = bany, James G. Corrigan, and G. S Gilpat- cash. the number of shares to be issued will) thorized to receive wets is W. C, Collins, 

Finance Corpora‘ion's program of extend- : nqu 7 f _  Clation. are: George A. McCrann, Louisville. Ky rick, New York: and E. A. Neumeister. Au- be equal to the number of parts evidenced | 23 North Broadway. . Louis 

i i ilities a isti 18i “The investigation of investment bank- One criticism was that the prospectus President. and Sidney A. Fetter, Chicago. burn. N.Y All issued shares of stock of the by participation certificates issued under the | 

ng credit facilities and assisting business ing practices is not yet complete.” Sena.or . “fil ) ! Fed a) secretary-treasurer. new company will be a aned to the reor- trust deed of 1915. Amount of filimg fee PO | see 

and industry in cooperation with the Na- -Fletcl id. “and the Senate Committee covering securities iled with the Federal Long ISLAND LIGHTING CO., New York. A ganization managers as voting trustees: the Commision is $176.80. The trustees, | — — 

tional Recovery Administration program etcner sald. Trade Commission goes ‘forth to the pub- New York corporation muniufacturing and December whose address is 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Th ini f the C issj . t meets Dec. 19 to examine witnesses In lic with an indication that the facts have supplying electric and gas light. heat and Chicage, are authorized to receive notices... 

@ opinion o e Commission was se? | ith the closing of the banks power in Nassau and Suffolk counties. New PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE MINES CORPORATION, Seattic, 

connection with the been approved by the Federal Trade Com- 
forth in a letter dated Dec. 11, 1933, signed in Detroit and Cleveland. But there are en app yu | York. proposes to issue $6.845.500 of refund- New Yi ork ity. ne fh st morteac Wash A BMontana corporation eneseed | | 
bv Charles H. March. Chairman. - : : mission. Ommiusslioner Landis Sal 1a ing mortgage bonds: paving a filing fee of per cent wig gold bonds ted June , mining, smelting, and refining ores. metals f) A t d G 

ia company which confines its business some things that appear to be likely sub- is whollv contrarv to fact. $657.17. Among Officers are: Ellis L. Phillips 1923. in a plan for reorganization or rend- and minerals, the company's principal place ssocia e as j 
jects for consideration of Congress when ia president: and R Van Doorn, treasurer lustment: of Park Chainbers, Inc.. the bonds of business being at Twin Bridges. Madison 
to the State of its incorporation and offers ‘t meets. Every prospectus states on lis face that both of New York City having a face value of $565,000, on one-third — Gounty, Mont. The current issue is to con- and Electri ° 
its stock only to residents of that State. | hat there will be some registration with the Federal Trade Com-| UNITED DISTILEERS OF CANADA, LTD. f which, or $199.999. is based the filing fee 1 of $750,000 to be obtained from the sale Cc | 
th “ “My opinion is tha Vancouver. B. C. A Canadian corporation of $25. Thorburn Reid. 420 Lexington 4¢ 590,000 shares of preferred, stock and 500.- 
© opinion stated. “may make use 0 | plan. considered for Federal regulatory ™Jssion is not to be taken as an approval’ jy ojger of all shares of United Distillers. Ltd. | Avenue. New York, is designated to receive O09 chares of common stoc. Filing fee. $75 
the mails or of any other means of com- | control of all stock exchanges. Just wha: of either the worth of the securities OF! a Canadian corporation manufacturing and = 4!! Notices. Reorganization naeeTS | GIN Among officers of the company are: Earl R Company 
munication within the State without first | form this may take I cannot say. Of the fact that the statements made in the _ selling tric po es in Canada. The wg ae ggg in ig a Pulver, Seattle, president. general manager ; 
registering its securities with the Federal course, might possibly extend to in- prospectus are true and not misleading, ‘| Auburn, N. Y.. and G. Arthur Hoermans ident and secretary. 
Certain Concerns Exempt lthat very much. curities Act makes it a criminal offense tc | ag are: R ended president, and A. H PORTER DISTILLING CO., INC., Acawam ton. Ky. A Reniucky corporation proposing | 
. ‘epre: anv ‘chaser ‘evistra- McLennan. secretary. both of Vancouver Mass., a Deleware corporation proposing to to manufacture and distill liquors of all 
As to the srr ar ge which intend to, “There may, and probably will, be an ws hg - a purcha er that ad MATHIESON ALKALE WORKS (INC.), New manufacture and distill gin and other alco- kinds, offering 300.000 shares of Class A com- 
operate and sell their stock in States egort to amend the National Banking Act | Uen with the Commission Is an approva York City. A Virginia corporation manufac- — holic beverages. offering 70.000 shares of mon stock at an aggregate price of $375.000 
other than the State of incorporation, the with reference to its guaranty of bank of the securities or is evidence that the and B at an acer Among 
issi jew St } ¢ ‘Os s are i abam alllornia, gate price of $350,000 ling tee: $35. uel B. Walton, Lexington, president, R. L 
Commission took the vew that manv ' deposits. Banks want to limit use of the ge a gees Peg = oo - Louisiana. and other States. The current Principal underwriter: Tellier & Co... Hart- Buffington. Paris. Ky., vice president and | 
moritgage-loan companies may be con- guaranty above $2,500 of any individual rue ana not miusieaaing. ne Lommis- issue is 207.761 shares of no par common | ford. Conn. Among oficers are: Nicholas! secretary; and W. A. Dicken. Lexington. 
Sidered institutions similar to those speci- deposit Inclusion of $2500 and under sion, of course. would report to the Ai- stock and 27.153 treasury shares of no par Tricineila. Agawam. Mass... president. and treasurer 
fically named in Section 3 ‘a) (5) of the severe 96 per cent of the number of de- tormey General any case where there was Tork Weock Sxchatiae of 60-75 ret ‘Nov. 38. del ‘seeking | 
Act.” This section exempts “any security positors in the banks. There undoubtedly @Vidence that the type of representations 19 be offered at an ageregate price of $7312.- MARBUAN GOLD MINES, LTD, Toronto. tial oil and production of oil, offering com-* 61 Broadway, New York City 
issued by a building and loan association, will be bills introduced to cut off the made is criminal under the Act. i oe Filing “ $731.22 Underwriters are: Ontario, and Buffalo. N. Y.. A Canadian cor- mon stock of $100,000. Filing fee. $25. Under. , 
homeste ssociation. savings eG ; — : was ayden. Stone Co, 25 Broad Street. New poration proposing to engage in mining of writers (“in the sense that they have guar- 
asso ao go iggrsnene t aving and oan guaranty above $2,500 but I doubt that Types of Securities York. Among officers are: E. M. Allen. presi- gold and other precious metals in Ontario anteed that the first well will be completed | 
a ciate a =f ys al pope subd- that will be done. Another criticism was that the securi- dent, og H F Hyland, secretary-treasurer issuing 499.493 shares of common stock at, regardless of the volume of stock sales’) are 
Stantilally a e business of which is con- ‘Jarification tiee recicter hoth of New York an aggregate selling price not to exceed Willett and P W. Willett, Ar- 
fined to the making of loans to members.’ While there may be eT clarifi law | Ues registered With the Commission ar€ saint FRANC IS HOSPITAL PROPERTIES CO.,) | $500000. Filing fee $50 Among officers geles. and W. E Hanson, Atascadero, Calif | 
In tl os f the C “age of language in the new securities aw. mainly gold mining stocks. brewery stocks San Francisco. A committee calling for de- are. E. G. Kinkel. presidént: Harry Kobler. Amone efficers are: O-ccar L Willett. tis An- ' a 
al there is no necessity for changing any Of and distillery stocks, and that there is “a 
png a ae arity exists between a build. its essentials and Congress has got to be total absence of any high-grade issue 
i t} . i poe as the term IS chown as to the necessity of amendment which the American people should be edu- 
pany te at all. ‘There is no foundation whatever cated to buy.” Mr. Landis told the Sena- 
carries voting rights adequate gph for the clamor that it is hampering capital tor that statement is not supported py ° 
sev nor expression of apprehension as tO any the facts. and “numerous industrial issucs 
members of a mort: of its strict requirements so far as legiti- J;ave been registered with the Commis-_ 
that th mate business is concerned. It simply sion.” 
securities would be sana under the cir- | Wires showing ‘of all niaterial facts and) With reference to the criticism that | 
cumstances named. Mr. March indicated Not stop even what brewery, distillery and mining stocks pre- | 
may feel to be worthless corporations here ' qominate in registration with the Trad! 
that one of the reasons for the exemption 


contained in Section 3 ‘a: 


cooperative projects were 
need protection from 


less 
each 


ink with issuers of the usual typo.” 


British Iron Exports 


(5) of the 
was “a-belief tha: persons joining in such 
likely to 
other 
afforded by registration than persons deal- | 


and abroad, provided they make public | Commission 
a complete showing of every important 
fact concerning their securities. Of course. 
the Trade Commission reports to the De- 
partment of Jusiice evidence of criminal 
represent ations. 

“We studied the securities bill for weeks 
and worked it out on a sound basis before 
it became law. We had before us all the 


. Mr. Landis said in his lette: 
there are certain matters that deserve 
notice, which he listed as follows: 

“(1). The past few months have seen a 
market peculiarivy adapted to the flotation | 
of speculative issues such as these stocks; 
(2) under the Securities Act. the Commis- 
sion has. foreed registrants desiring to 
offer these stocks to disclose the disagree- 


A notable improvement in Great Brit- objections that have since been made. I able facts. such as secret promoters’ and 
ain’s foreign trade in iron and steel prod- am studying the new law constantly in underwriting profits. overcapitalizations. 
ucts was registered in October compared | the light of these renewed objections, but ete which many of these registrants have 
with the preceding month. according ‘9, outside of possible clarification of IS = qone their utmost to conceat: (3) under 
a report compiled in the Iron and Stee! , language I am certainly in a ‘show M€’ | the Securities Act. the Commission has 
Division of the Department of Commerce. ‘attitude on the subject of amending it. issued numerous stop orders against these 

WANLON ISSUES, Preventing their sale; 
|} has ‘forced’ the withdrawal of many of 
: CO MP ARISO NS OF BUSINESS | these registrations, thus preventing them 
| acquiring the right to sell these securities: 
| (5) because of these administrative powers 
possessed and exercised by the Commis- 
! sion under the Securities Act, it would be 
no exaggeration to sav that issues of 
worthless stocks of this character aggre- 
: . gating hundreds of millions of.dollars have 
Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Dec. 15 been kept off the public market. becausr 
issuers have been dissuaded from ever 
3 32 29 

| Dec to inect the requirements of 

} “This last observation is, of course, an | 

COMMODITY WHOLESALE | opinion, but observations (2), (3) and (4) | 

Copper, eiectrolytic. New York ........ 0.078 0.078 0.049 "the Co | 

Coiton. middling. spot, New York Ib 101 102 059 173 with the Commission. 

Food index ‘Bradstreet’s) ............ 1.94 1.93 

Iron and steel composite ............ 32.42 28.91 35.99 

Wheat, No. 2. hard Winter 80 43 120 Using Eme ‘reeney Funds 
| For Constructive Purposes 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Banking: [Continued trom Page 16.) 
Devits, New York City ........ seeeeee 2.448 2.840 2.912 9.898 Class of business has had.more govern- 
Debits. outside New York City........... 2.434 2.04% 2.99 5.130 mental aid than banks. Banks cannot | 
prosper without a prosperous country. ane 
Federal Reserve banks: the country cannot prosper without a 
Reserve bank credit, total...... ver 2.615 2.581 2.197 1.92 
61 24 34 322 sound banking s}stem. 
I 116 119 299 769 Another activity that we have unde- 
U. S. Government securities........ 2.431 2.432 1.851 387 taken in an effort to be of assistance in | 
the recovery program is that of making, 
Federal Resy. reporting mem. banks: § industrial loans for small industry. | 
Met GEMANG 10.653 10.757 10860 ........ wan | 
Investment. total ...........+. 8107 8.04 Making these loans by having the 
U. S. Government securities..... pee 5.136 5.114 4,942 eee mortgage companies take a mortgage on 
3.556 3.569 other wav adequate security can be had 
4.941 4.999 Such loans are made for the purchas* 
rates. call per cent... of raw materials and the employment of | 
French franc (daily av.).......... cents..| 6.123 6.135 . 3.7400 3.938 We cannot lend direct to private age | 
Pound sterling ‘daily av.)...... dollars..| 5.12 5.16 3.22 4.88 dustry and have not felt that we had 
Failures, commercial ............ number. .| 303 268 088 514 authority to mene single purpose loans. . 
Gold and money: that is to permi’ the organization of a 
Gold price (dailv av.) ; .dolls. per ounce... 34.0] 33.91 20.6% tees morigage compahy to serve a single bor- 

Money in circu. ‘daily avy.)..mills. of dolls. 9.773 9,731 5.682 4.906 rower, but. where several borrowers form 

themselves together ahd organize a mort- : 

Security markets: | organize A mort: 

Bond sales. N.Y.S.E..thou.of dolls. par val..| 63.800 47.200 48.500 68.367 sage company and there is a real public 
Bond prices 40 corporate issues. .dollars. 82.05 80.29 76.98 94.29 J) Interest Involved. we try to assist. 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E...thou. of shares. . 8.215 4.467 5.396 23,109 Notwithstanding the fact that we are a 
Stock prices 'N. Y. Times) dolls. per share. 86.15 83.09 55.50 211.38 generous creditor and that some people 
(St. Statis.) 1926=100._ 70.4 think that many of our loans will never 
ndustrial (351) ...... ). 78.7 be repaid, our collections have average 
Public utilities (37) ........ 1926= 100, 69.1 70.0 18.9 two half millon dollars 
Railroads +33) 1926-100 40.1 38.0) 6.1 136.6 past nine months, including Sundays, and 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | billion dol- 
Production: ars 40 ate: tolu ouns §$2.- 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate). number. 12.935 10.041 21.695 293 600.000 .000, 
Bituminous coal ‘dail av.).thou.sht, tons. 1.237 1.135 1.968 This is evidence that the Corporation 
Flectric power .nills of kw -hrs. 1.619 1.594 1.519 1.841 can be conducted in business- man- 
thous. of ....... 2,095 2.124 2.622 ner and vet be very. very } 

or a vet ory. very helpful to the 
ct. of capacity. | 30 28 16 64 recovery program. Moreover. the Corpor: 

| tion pays its own way. We borrow from 
Distribution: the Treasury at 3 to 3's per cent and lend 
Exports: | at a shghtlv higher ‘rate. sufficient to 
oe . thous. cover the expense of operation. 
thous. of bu.. 85 54: 28: A good deal is being said ; 
Freight-car loadings. total 495.425 521.216 922.861 amount of Government 
Forest products.................. 20.700 15.386 52.404 | Standing has srown to approximately $24.- 
Grain and products ........... ie | es 26 361 97.752 43.995 000,000,000. But when it is taken into ac- 
14376 18.101 28 888 count that this Corporation owes the 
Merchandise, 1. c. 141,196 Treasury $2.135.000,000. which is offset by 
Miscellaneous .. 181 440 167,598 322,103 amount, and that a great deal of the: 
Receipts: | money being paid out by the Public Works ' 
Fatile and calves .......... 196 Administration is also interest bearing 
thousands..| 378 685 692 and will be repaid, the net Government 
Cotton. into sight . ol 4°) 461 debt is very’ much less than $24.000.000.000. 
Wheat, at primary marks.thou of bu. | 2.45: 2.658 3.819 1.010 The foregomng ercerpts are iro 
Wool, at Boston. total...thous of Ib 83 9818 1.542 5.252 
dress (0 the Illinois Manutacturers 

7 Statistics cov ‘over 90 cities. Comparable ficures not available prior to 1932, but | Association at Chicago. Ill.. Dec. 12 

| adjustment has been made in indexes in preceeding table. “Preliminary. | and boadonss over a network of the l 

fational Broadcasting Co. 


of *rchandise distri 


has been attained by tenants 


a> 


of the 
PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BUILDING 


Union Inland Freight Station No.1 occupies the ground floor and 
basement of the building. Jointly operated by all trunk line rail- 
roads for L.C.L. shipments by means of extensive shipping and 


receiving platforms and the railroads’ own motorized equipment, 


it provides one dump—one pick-up for all destinations. Directly 
connected with tenants’ premises by twelve fast freight elevators. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


The Anited States News 


DECEMBER 18, 1933 


MILLARD FILLMORE 
President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 


EFFICIENTLY 


This is the twenty-first of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio sta- 
tions for the last six years. These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 


lished anywhere but in The United States News. 


DILEME HERE'S a new deal at the Treasury. The last 


é 4 Secretary Henry Morgenthau, which Is by 
far the most promising fact in rebuilding the 
credit of the government of the United States. | 

And there was need of it. When government credit 
wavers the whole financial structure ot the mation ts ™ 
danger. The reason for the menacing situation was the 
lack of contidence that investors were beginning to have 
in the eood faith of the Treasury of the. United States. 

[t would be absurd to accuse those who were previously 
responsible ter “Preasury management of intentionally, 
disrupting investor confidence. more accurate state: 
ment would be lack of coordination or team-work anda 
failure on the part of White House policy and Treasury 
operations to go hand in hand or to comprehend the 1m- 
plications of each step or to be able to foresee what would 
happen in a national emerg’ency. 

Thus the dark spots on the Treasury record are two. 
Early last spring after gold had been impounded and the 
cold standard was believed to be in danger, the Treasury 
floated. nevertheless, an issue of securities and promused 
payment in gold. Within thirty days this promise was 
repudiated, lia private investment banker or under- 
writer had done this, he would today be in jail for violat- 
ine the securities act. 3 

Again, the Treasury tried a 

big conversion of Liberty bonds, 
offering an exchange with long- 
term bonds at 3!4 per cent inter- 
est. When the Treasury, 1 
effect, savs it can offer an eight or ten year bond, the im- 
pression js that it expects and intends to have stability 
and that a commitment can be accepted by the investor 
for that period as to the relative stability of money rates, 

But. within a few weeks after this tssue was offered to 
the public. the government started its gold buying policy, 


TREASURY 
OPERATING 


there was increased talk of inflation and devaluation, and 


eovernment bonds fell below par. Here was another im- 
stance in Which one policy of the government, decided 
upon ne doubt for the best interests of the public as the 
Administration saw it, thwarted another policy which 
was directly related to investor confidence. 

If government credit is the keystone of the whole recov- 
ery program, then it is essential, of course, for the right 
hand in government to know what the leit 1s doing, or 
rather for the Treasury to be able to keep its promises to 
the public from whom it expects to borrow huge sums ot 
money now and in the future. : 

Without trying to fix the blame, for post-mortems are 
of no especial value now, the fact remains that the Treas- 
ury is in capable hands today, that a splendid staff has 
heen built up and that the whole change is such as to war- 
rant public confidence. | 

Words, however, and personnel are only of limited im- 
portance. What counts are deeds. Action at the Treas- 
ury will do more in a week to convince investors that a 
sound policy is to be pursued than all the ballyhoo of 
vears. And that is what has happened already. 


The first issue of bonds offered 


WHY PUBLIC on a one-year basis at 2!'4 per 
IS CAUTIOUS cent was a big success. It was 
ABOUT LENDING oversubscribed three times, that 


is, the public came forward with 
$3,000,000,000 of cash to buy a billion dollars’ worth ot 
one-vear bonds. 

What the people said in effect was: “We are ready to 
take a chance on one-year money and the 2'4 per cent 
interest rate is more than fair. We don't know yet about 
longer-term money.” 

And why should the public be ready to buy long-term 
bonds of the government? Can anyone say what fiscal 
policy is to be two or three or five years hence? Can 
anvone tell how far the spending side of the government 
Is ta go? 

Also, ut Unele Sam cannot float better than a one-year 
bond today, how ean private business and industry expect 
the pubhe to buy industrial bonds of the five or ten year 
variety as in the past? Surely nobody will deny that the 
government interest rate ina sense sets the pace tor the 
whole procession of hnronev rates in modern business. 

So it becomes of paramount importance to examine the 
reasons why the government can offer only a one-vear 
bond and to discover what ingredients of confidence must 
be marshalled in order that Unele Sam can borrow for 
longer periods. Already the total of short-term debt, that 
is, the certificates maturing in less than a vear, is the 
highest in American history. These should be converted 
as soon as possible into longer term obligations. Also 
there’s a large job ahead in converting some of the long- 


-ON FOR YEARS 


REBUILDING UNcLE CREDIT 


A 3-year Financial Program to Reconcile Emergency Spending With the Need for Investor 
Confidence---The Treasury as a Borrower of Huge Sums From the Public Should Make 
Frank Disclosures of Fact and Policy in Conformity With the Spirit of the Securities Act 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


term bonds floated during the war and since which come 
due in the next two years. The task is the most colossal! 
we have ever faced. But it can be done. And we have 
nade a start. 


GOVERNMENT Possessors of money 


sensitiveness about losing it 


SHOULD ISSUE which is not a theory but a fact. 
A PROSPECTUS There is no law to compel people 


to invest in government bonds or 

anything else. Wecan tax people's wealth up to a certain 
point but the Constitution forbids confiscation, 

So whatever policy the government pursues must be 


based on the idea of carrying conviction to the investor, 


namely, that if he lets the government have his money 
the same will be returned and interest paid currently. The 
requirements of a proper relationship between borrower 
and lender are not any different when government credit 
is involved than in private finance. Indeed, the Treasury 
should be ouraged to enter into the spirit of the secur- 
ities acMWwhich another branch of the government is seck- 
Ing teéenforce upon private bankers. 

(Mie of the requirements of that law is that no mislead- 
ing statements shall be made, that all theefacts and tig- 
ures should be trankly disclosed by the borrowing com- 
pany and that no contracts of a contingent character shall 
be made without disclosing their full import to the people 
Who read the prospectus on which the secutfities are sold, 

What the government of the United States ought to 
issue is a financial prospectus. Has anybody ever seen a 
balance sheet of our government? We see annual operat- 
Ing statements but we have never seen an official balance 
sheet.. None has ever been officially compiled. The time 
has come to tell the public what property Uncle Sam 
owns, What is the value of his resources, what are the 
contingent liabilities and what are the chances of realiz- 
ing on REC loans made as well as the possibilities of an- 
nual revenue exceeding expenses. 

DEFINITE We have heard much talk 
FINANCIAL about balancing the budget. Vhis 


is an easily misunderstood term. 
PLAN NEEDED Those who want the government 

to continue its emergenev spend- 
ing because they sincerely believe it is the way to bring 
recovery are unwittingly opposed to another group which 
also wants recovery but thinks a balanced budget will 
strengthen credit and stabilize the money situation so 
that capital will be available again and private industry 
will be able to go ahead and reemploy the millions of men 
now idle. 

This conflict can be reconciled and ought to be. There 
is not aman among those who are arguing for continuous 
spending on relief or public works who does not recognize 
the need for sound credit for Uncle Sam. There is not a 
Man among those who want to see the budget balanced 
but, wants to see unemployment extinguished. ‘There is 
need for a new approach to this problem of budget bhal- 
ancing, The key lies in understanding what the investor 
really wants. 


What is needed is'a comprehensive statement of gov- 
ernment fiscal poliey which not only will carry conviction 
now but will be steadfastly adhered to by the President 
and Congress. A commitment can be given when once a 
hnancial plan satisfactory to all concerned is set forth, 

The prerequisite of such a plan is that it shall provide 
tor emergency expenditures over the period of recovery 
and that it also will set a limit to government borrowing 


or the extensive borrowilg being done by all the various 


alphabetical agencies and boards and commissions set up 
to do specific jobs in the recovery drive. 


RELIEF WORK 
LIKELY TO GO 


It would be impracticable in 
the present state of atfairs to use 
asinele vear asaunit. To plead 
for a balanced budget in 1935 1s 
one thine but it is far better to 
recognize the fact that no such thing will be or can be 
done and that unless miracles happen we shall be carrying 
ona Publie Works A\dninistration and a Civilian Works 
Administration for another couple years at least. Most 
of our thinking since October, 1929, has been of the 
prosperity-around-the-corner type anvway and here the 
depression has already lasted ore than four vears. To 
estimate the cost of recovery in the next three vears—and 
it has already begun—would not: therefore, be illogical. 

The American people elected Mr. Roosevelt in the au- 
tumn of 1932 but he did not take office till Mareh, 1933. 
Mr. Roosevelt will not go before the people again until 
the autumn of 1936. That's two and three-quarter vears 
from now. The congressional elections. of cotirse, in 
November, 1934, will be in the nature of a test of confi- 


AID CREDIT 


dence in the Administration, but it might he argued that 
on fiscal policy we shall not know even then the extent 
to which the emergency program has carried us, 

Take the Public Works program. Of the $3,300,000,000 
almost all has been allotted or authorized. But the attual 
disbursement from the Treasury on work conipleted has 
been less than $200,000,000 and. by next June 30, which is 
the end of the present fiscal vear. it probably will not 
reach one-third of the total authorized. . 


Vv 


This means a carry-over into 
the next vear's budget ot an item 
so big that it unbalanees any 


LIMITS OF 
BORROWING? budget that can he devised on 
the basis of present or future tax 


revenues. It would be more sensible therefore to consoli- 
date the budgets of the next three fiseal vears and plan 
the income and outgo as unit. This would provide a better 
understanding of government borrowings or money re- 
quirements and would be a projection to which public 
opinton-could compel adherence by Congress, too, 

The one thing the Russians did which their capitalistic 
brethren ought net to be ashamed to copy is the idea of 
planning for longer than a vear. In that sense they were 
realists. | 


WHAT ARE 


But we do not need to vo outside our own investment 
banking channels to find how important it is for a com- 
pany which borrows ten-year money to give a projection 
as to how it expeets to meet over a ten-year period: the 
Interest and annual installments on the principal, 

Before there can be any long-term bonds offered to the 
American people, they ought he presented ad COMmpPTre- 
hensive financial plan for at least three vears. The plan 
should show that within the period of the projection, the 
deheits will be gradually diminished and how the budget 
will have reached an average balance. It shouid provide 
tor surpluses in receipts to make up for the vears in whieh 
there were deficits but the job of paving back the whole 
public debt should not be confined toa few vears. It took 
us about ten years tocut down the war debt froma peak 
ot $27 000,000,000 to about S16,000,000.000. probable 
the depression will have cost us about S1O,000,000,000.. 1¢ 
will take another decade to pay this back, but America’s 
credit. can stand it if the people understand the limits 
WNposed, 

What is Uncle Sam's line of credit anyway 2) Who shall 
say it is linuited to the war-time peak? It is limited’ only 
hy the capacity of the people to Pav taxes or revenues 
sufficrent to meet annual interest charges and installments 
on the principal. There is a limit to how much tax reve- 
nue can be collected, There's a point at which business 
Is strangled by excessive taxes and the prices to the con- 
sumers are ratsed so high that the cost of living becomes 
prohibitive. These are the natural limits of borrowing. 
It is well to bear them in mind. ‘ 


THREE YEAR these with spending proclivities 
PLAN WOULD to understand such borrowing 
a the Administration will 
present three-vear financial 
plan and an estimate of revenues based upon new tax 
schedules. [t will enable business to settle down to a 
knowledge of what it can expeet over a long period of 
tune with reterence to taxes and the price of government 
securities. 

Once government bonds are stabilized or at least 
brought back to their proper place in the interest struc- 
ture, the psychological efféct on’all business will be ineal- 
culably stimulating. 


lt will be easier, theretore. tor 


ron, while we have managed in the 
last tew weeks to reveal the dangers of curreney inflation 
via the printing press, we have by no means driven awav 
the danger of involuntary inflation, the kind that comes 
When the expenditures are so great and investor confi- 
dence so low that the only thing left te do is to print fiat 
money, 

The way to prevent the wild inflation which Germany 
had and which world history shows to have brought 
bloodshed in many a country is to rebuild our govern- 
ment’s credit. Todo so we must be realists, not theorists. 
We must look the facts in the face. We must estimate 
the spending needs and the probable collection of reve- 
nues. above all, the Treasury must be able. with the 
backing of the President, to develop a financial poliev and 
make tull and frank disclosure of its essential principles, 
standing by it through thick and thin, through elections 
and political pressure, through all forms of monetary ex- 
perimentation that may be necessary before revaluation 
of the gold content of the dollar ean be undertaken either 
in relation to our own price-level or the price-levels of 
other countries. The time has come for the Treasury to 
win the taith of the investor—and keep it. Mes 
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